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LAST OF “RING” 
DRAMAS THRILLS 
AT METROPOLITAN 


“Gotterdammerung” Revived 
to Delight of Wagner 
Lovers — Début Is Made 
by Mme. Larsen-Todsen as 
“Brunnhilde’”—Outstanding 
Successes by Schorr and 
Branzell—Norn Scene and 
Other Episodes Restored 


N restoring “Gotterdimmerung”’ 

Saturday afternoon, the Metropol- 
itan re-lit the fiercest of the Wagner 
fires—the conflagration which con- 
sumed the gods of Nibelung days and 
bequeathed the world to the mere mor- 
tals who glory in the last and great- 
est of the segments of “The Ring.” 
Heard at this opera house for the first 
time since February, 1917, the ti- 
tanic cosmorama of Siegfried’s death 
and Walhall’s fall asserted its power 
so overwhelmingly that considerations 
of the merits of the performance were 
altogether secondary to that of the 
return of the music itself—music that 
“crashes through the clouds and 
breaks into the still abode of stars,” 
if ever music does. 

This colossal symphony-in-drama was 
permitted to unfold its full magnitude 
and rear its towers on their proper 
foundations, without the sort of mayhem 
that has been quite generally practised 
in America in the elision of essential 
scenes. Only a few very brief cuts were 
made and these proved altogether incon- 
sequential. The Norns retold the past 
—the text superfluous, the music blos- 
soming in the blood as only the greatest 
of Wagner’s music does. Waltraute con- 
veyed to Briinnhilde the plea which only 
one Valkyrie could have addressed to 


another, Alberich, crouching at the feet 
of the dream-tranced Hagen, poured 


[Continued on page 4] 


LEGINSKA IS FOUND: 
FLIGHT A MYSTERY 


Conceals Reasons for Disappearance 
and Present Whereabouts 





After a week’s search by the police, 
Ethel Leginska, pianist, who disappeared 
on her way to play in recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Monday, Jan. 26, was re- 
ported found by the Bureau of Missing 
) co Tv a * 
Persons, of the New York Police De- 
partment. Miss Leginska’s activities 
‘rom the night of her disappearance to 
the time on Saturday, Jan. 31, when her 
whereabouts were reported to the police, 
still remain a mystery. The official re- 
Port which stated that she had been 
‘ound gave no clue as to where she had 
he 
pe or to her present whereabouts. 
er disappearance is said by friends to 
e due to a nervous breakdown, the re- 
it of over-work and worry. 

: Che story of Miss Leginska’s flight 
. been occupying the front pages of 
“he New York newspapers for a week, 
while the police searched for her and 
er friends declared entire ignorance of 
‘“T activities. Several theories were ad- 
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CARNEGIE HALL SOLD 


KOUSSEVITZKY HAS 


WITH 5-YEAR LEASE CONTRACT EXTENDED 


Combined Opera House and Sym- 
phony Hall Projected for N. Y. 


The sale of Carnegie Hall, the center 
of New York’s musical life, which 
has been the subject of persistent 
rumor for some time, was announced 


this week by the estate of the late An- 
drew Carnegie. According to the terms 
of the contract Robert E. Simon, real 


[Continved on page 2] 


Russian Leader to Conduct Boston 
Symphony Another Year 


Boston, Jan. 31.—The re-engagement 
of Serge Koussevitzky as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony for at least an- 
other year—until May, 1926—was con- 


firmed at Symphony Hall on Jan. 29. 
Rumors to this effect were rife during 
the past week. A longer tenure than 





[Continued on page 2] 
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DAVID MANNES 


Pioneer in Making Music Accessible to the Masses, Whose Annual Series of Free Orchestral 
Concerts at the Metropolitan Museum in New York Has Brought the Classics to 


Thousands of Music-Lovers. 


(See Page 45) 





vanced by the newspapers and by vari- 
ous authorities for her action before she 
was discovered at “the home of friends 
in a place outside the city.” One was 


that she had become _ . overstrained 
through over-work on her compositions 
and her practising. Another theory, 


supported by several musicians who are 
friends of the pianist, was that she had 


The 501 


act of 


Musical America Company at 


r the March 3, 1879 Saturday, 


Fifth 
February 7, 


met a tragic fate, and it was even pro- 
posed to drag the Hudson for her body. 

Despite the announcement that Miss 
Leginska has been found, no plausible 


explanation of her disappearance had 
been vouchsafed at the time MUSICAL 
Early last 


AMERICA went to press. 


[Continued on page 43] 
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ALL WASHINGTON 
HAILS OPENING OF 
NEW AUDITORIUM 


President and Mrs. Coolidge 
Are Present at Season’s 
First Performance by Local 
Opera Company — Notable 
Guest Artists Are Heard 
in Brilliant “Faust”—Cast 
Includes Several Native 
Singers 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 31.—More 

than 6000 persons, including 
President and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
and many prominent figures in official, 
diplomatic, social, financial and mu- 
sical circles, thronged the new Wash- 
ington Auditorium at its formal open- 
ing with a performance of “Faust” 
by the Washington Opera Company 
and noted guests on Jan. 26. 

At the end of the second act, the 
capacity audience sang the ‘“Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

During the intermission of the third 
act Edouard Albion, director-general of 
the Washington Opera Company; 
Jacques Samoussoud, conductor of the 
orchestra; Enrica Clay Dillon, stage 
manager, and all the principals took 
curtain calls and were literally showered 
with flowers. Mr. Albion thanked the 
audience, and Col. Robert N. Harper 
especially, for the support given the com- 
pany and the tremendous effort put forth 
to make the new Washington Auditorium 
ready for the first performance to be 
given in it. The splendid accoustics were 
commented upon. Even persons stand- 
ing in the rear of the house could 
understand every word from the stage. 

At this time Feodor Chaliapin, who as 
guest sang Mephistopheles, making his 
début here, addressed as “His Excel- 
lency” the President of the United States 
and the audience. His speech, delivered 
in Russian, was translated into English 
by M. Kornakoff. 

Applause during the evening was very 





[Continued on page 29] 


URGE NITAL CHANGE 
IN COPYRIGHT LAWS 


Delegation of Composers Supports 


Perkins Bill in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.—In support of 
the Perkins Bill, the provisions of which 
radically change the copyright laws, a 
large delegation of composers, writers 
and publishers, headed by Gene Buck, 
president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Patents at the hearings held on Jan. 22. 
The bill, prepared by Thorvald Solberg, 
registrar of copyrights of the ‘Library of 
Congress, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers and the Authors’ League of 
America, was imtroduced in the House 
on Jan. 2 by request by Representative 
Perkins of New Jersey, a member of 
the Committee on Patents. 

The measure contemplates a radical 
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cond Class Matter, January 25, 1906, at the 


Copyright 1925. 
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COMMITTEE OPENS 
$300,000 DRIVE FOR 
PETERBORO COLONY 


MacDowell Memorial Associa- 
tion Receives Unusual Re- 
sponse to First Call for 
Workers — National Group 
Includes Many Prominent 
Citizens from Various 
Cities — Several Districts 
Complete Quota 


HE Edward MacDowell Memorial 

Asssciation is making rapid head- 
way in its drive for $300,000, with 
which to endow the Peterboro Colony, 
according to a report read at a meet- 
ing of the directors and corporate 
members of the association at the 
home of Benjamin Prince on the 
evening of Jan. 28. 

The unusual response which has been 
made to the first call for committee 
members, workers and individual pledges 
in the campaign to endow the Peterboro 
Colony is credited to the increasing in- 
terest in creative art in America and to 
the recent award of $5,000 made by the 
Pictorial Review to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell in recognition of her service to 
creative art in America through the 
Peterboro Colony. 

The executive committee is complete 
and the national committee includes 
representative men and 
women. To raise the necessary $300,000 
the committee is being formed into fifty 
units, each unit to raise $6,000 in 
twenty subscriptions of $300 each. Of 
these fifty unit chairmen seventeen are 
already at work, one has entirely com- 
pleted his quota of $6,000, one has half 
the total and eleven have already sent 
in substantial contributions. This does 
not include the poetry unit, which, with- 
out a captain, already has $1,500 to its 
credit, and the Humiston memorial sec- 
tion of the music unit with several sub- 
stantial contributions. 

Not only have the large cities, such 
as New York, Chicago, Boston and Cin- 
cinnati, well established working groups, 
but there are units as far north as New 
Hampshire and as far south as Alabama. 

The executive committee consists of 
Mrs. John W. Alexander, New York; 
Arthur Aldis, Chicago; Prof. George 
Pierce Baker, Boston; Mrs. Padraic 
Colum, New York; Dr. John H. Finley, 
New York; Herbert G. French, Cincin- 
nati; John W. Frothingham, New York; 
Lewis M. Isaacs, New York; Howard 
Mansfield, New York; Mrs. William 
Vaughn Moody, Chicago; Kate Oglebay, 
New York; George Foster Peabody, New 
York; Ernest Peixotto, New York; Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Prince, New York; 
Mrs. James Harvey Robinson, New York, 
and Howard C. Smith, New York. 

On the national committee are the 
following: 

Herbert Adams, New York; Arthur T. 
Aldis, Chicago; Mrs. Arthur T. Aldis, 
New York; Mrs. John W. Alexander, 
New York; Hervey Allen, New York; 
Henry R. Austin, Boston; Mary Austin, 
New York; Frederick Ballard, Brooklyn; 
Prof. George Pierce Baker, Boston; 
Paul Bartlett, Chicago; Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Hillsboro, N. H.; Cecelia Beaux, 
New York; Leo S. Bing, New York; 
Walter L. Bogert, New York; Mrs. 
Charles H. Bond, Boston; Arnold W. 
Brunner, New York; Ida Clyde Clark, 
New York; Chalmers Clifton, New 
York; Mrs. George Edward Clements, 
Peterboro, N. H.; Rossetter G. Cole, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Padraic Colum, New York; 
Agnes L. Crimmins, Boston; Mrs. J. V. 
N. Dorr, New York; Caroline B. Dow, 
New York, and Ferdinand Dunkley, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Emery, Cincinnati; 
Parker Fillmore, New York; Herbert G. 
French, Cincinnati; John W. Frothing- 
ham, New York; Hamlin Garland, New 
York, John T. Gillespie, New York; 
Lawrence Gilman, New York; Hermann 
Hagedorn, New York; Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill, Cambridge, Mass.; Mme. 
Louise Homer, New York; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis N. Isaacs, New York; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth P. Jencks, Baltimore; Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson, New York; Arthur 
Knox, New York; Charles J. Livingood, 
Cincinnati; Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
Peterboro, N. H.; Mr. and Mrs. Howard 





Mansfield, New York; Leila Mecklin, 
Washington; Mrs. George Mixter, New 
York; Taylor Moore, New York; Harri- 
son §. Morris, Philadelphia; Arthur 
Nevin, New York; Henry B. Nevins, New 
York; Anna Nevins and Cornelia Nevins, 
Waterford, Conn. 

Maurice H. Nichols, Peterboro, N. H.; 
Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, Chicago; Kate Ogle- 
bay, New York; H. O. Osgood, New 
York; Robert M. Parmalee, Bennington, 
Vt.; George Foster Peabody, New York; 
Ernest Peixotto, New York; Lela Cabot 
Perry, Charleston, S. C.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Prince, New York; Prof. 
Michael Pupin, New York; James 
Remick, Concord, N. H.; Mrs. J. Warren 
Ritchey, Cincinnati; Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, New York; Mrs. James Harvey 
Robinson, New York; Mrs. William H. 
Schofield, Peterboro, N. H.; Howard C. 
Smith, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Speyer, New York; Mrs. Charles 
Sprague-Smith, New York; Louis Morris 
Starr, New York; Ernest Urchs, New 
York; Alma Wertheim, New York, and 
Mrs. John J. White, New York. 


DENVER ORCHESTRA 
GIVES NATIVE WORK 


Cavallo Players Heard in 
Program Including 
Hendriks Suite 


By J. C. Wilcox 

DENVER, Jan. 31.—A new American 
work, a “Suite Esthetique” by Francis 
Hendriks of Denver, was a feature of 
the second in a series of five symphonic 
matinée concerts given on the afternoon 
of Jan. 23 by the Cavallo Orchestra, be- 
fore an audience that manifested un- 
wonted enthusiasm. Henry Trustman 
Ginsburg, concertmaster, was the soloist, 
playing Mendelssohn’s Concerto. 

The other orchestral numbers were 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, two 
tidbits in popular style by Komaz, for 
strings only, and the “Mignon” Overture 
by Thomas. Except for occasional slips 
from pitch in the wind choir, Mr. Ca- 
vallo’s fifty musicians achieved an ad- 
mirable ensemble for so young an organ- 
ization. The conductor’s readings were 
spirited, well-shaded and pliant. 

Interest naturally centered in Mr. 
Hendriks’ Suite. The four divisions bear 
the titles: “Tristesse de la Lune,” “Par- 
fum Exotique,” “Le Destin” and “Rayons 
de Soleil.” They are frankly mood 
pieces, written in free form, and serve 
admirably to reveal the composer’s indi- 
vidual and expressive idiom. They are 
agreeable to hear, whether regarded as 
program or abstract music. After an 
excellent performance of them there 
was insistent applause until the com- 
poser, who modestly tried to escape 
notice in the audience, rose to bow his 
acknowledgment. 














Koussevitzky Reengaged An- 
other Year in Boston 
(Continued from page 1] 

another year for the Russian leader 


could not be vouched for, but opinion 
holds that Mr. Koussevitzy can retain 
the coveted berth for a third year if 
he so desires. 

Local patrons, together with Boston 
Symphony followers in New York and 
other cities, are delighted with the fact 
that a front-rank conductor, magnetic 
in personality and one who can hold old 
and new audiences, will safeguard the 
destinies of the organization for an- 
other year and perhaps longer. 

W. J. PARKER. 


A Correction 


Through an inadvertence, the address 
of Harrison & Harshbarger, which ap- 
peared in the double-page advertisement 
of Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, in the issue 
of Jan. 17, was incorrectly given as 1717 
Kimball Building, Chicago. The correct 
address of Harrison & Harshbarger is 
1322-3 Kimball Building, Chicago, III. 





DETROIT SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS MEDTNER 


Pianist Plays Concerto in 
Russian List—‘‘London”’ 
Work Is Given 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DetroIT, Jan. 31.—The past fortnight 
has been occupied almost entirely by con- 
certs sponsored by the Detroit Symphony 
Society. Nicholas Medtner was heard 
in Detroit for the first time as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony on Jan. 9, 
playing .his own Concerto in C Minor. 
The composition itself made a somewhat 
indifferent impression, but Mr. Medtner’s 
performance aroused much favorable 
comment. The program was devoted to 
Russian works, a Tchaikovsky Suite and 
two Moussorgsky numbers completing 
the list. 

The following Sunday brought Harold 
Henry after an absence of many years, 
this time as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony. Mr. Henry’s vehicle was the 
D Minor Concerto of MacDowell, which 
advantageously displayed the breadth 
and polish he has gained in recent years. 
The audience seemed keenly cognizant of 
this fact, for he was recalled again and 
again. Victor Kolar introduced to De- 
troit some fragments from  Ravel’s 
Ballet, “Daphnis and Chloe,” and opened 
his program with a “request” number, 
the March and Cortége from Grieg’s 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar.” 

Mr. Kolar arranged a program of di- 
versified interest on Jan. 11, the soloist 
being Sue Harvard, who was heard in 
arias from “Louise,” “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” and “The Cross of Fire.” Mr. 
Kolar achieved particular success in ex- 
cerpts from “G6tterdimmerung.” His 
Wagnerian interpretations always arouse 
admiration. Gounod’s “Hymn to St. 
Cécile” afforded Ilya Schkolnik an op- 
portunity for some excellent solo work. 

For the concerts of Jan. 22 and 23 
there was no soloist, but Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch introduced two novelties. The 
first was the “London” Symphony by R. 
Vaughan Williams, a composition that 
aroused considerable controversy. There 
are many who consider it one of the 
most momentous works yet produced by 
the Detroit Symphony. The second nov- 
elty, Florent Schmitt’s “Rhapsodie Vien- 
noise,” was enthusiastically welcomed. 








Cleveland Association 
and Managers Rivals in 
Securing Opera Series 


QUAUUUUUUUUAAULUULUUUUEUTUAAGUUDOEOEOOUOTASAGAUOO EAGAN 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 2.—Competition for 
the honors of bringing the two major 
opera companies of the country to Cleve- 
land has been reported within the last 
few days. The Civic Music Association, 
after several months’ preparation, has 
secured a guaranty fund of $125,000 for 
the purpose of bringing the Metropolitan 
and the Chicago Civic Operas to this 
city. 

The plans for the Chicago Company’s 
season here this month are thoroughly 
established, but it is reported that the 
Metropolitan has given a contract to two 
individual local managers, Philip Minor 
and F. E. Drury, to take charge of its 
second series in this city in the coming 
spring. 

The result is a sudden upheaval in the 
plans for the Metropolitan visit as 
guarantors have signed for both engage- 
ments under the auspices of the Civic 
Music Association. 

The indications are for record second 
seasons by both companies here, exceed- 
ing the splendid achievements of last 
year. The advance sale at present far 
exceeds last year’s, with all boxes sold, 
and requests for more are coming in 
daily. FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Floods Change Course of Damrosch 
Forces Bound for Havana 


The members of the New York Sym- 
phony, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
which left New York last week for 
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Havana and other points in the South, 
encountered their first difficulty at 
Greensboro, N. C., where it was found 
that the heavy floods in Florida neces- 
sitated an entire change of route. In- 
stead of taking the seaboard line, as 
planned, the players boarded a special 
train that took them directly to Key 
West, via Atlanta, Charlotte and Jack- 
sonville. In order to get the forces to 
Havana as scheduled, the railway offi- 
cials ordered the train to be run at 
seventy-five miles an hour throughout 
the night. The concert in Daytona was 
postponed until Feb. 7. 
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Carnegie Hall Doomed After 
Five More Years 





sonnacianiens 


[Continued from page 1] 





estate operator, the purchaser, agrees 
to continue to operate the auditorium 
for the next five years unless another 
public hall suitable for concerts is 
sooner constructed. MUSICAL AMERICA 
some months ago published the report 
5 Carnegie Hall was about to be 
sold. 


With the announcement of the pur- 
chase of Carnegie Hall comes the revival! 
of the rumor that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and the Carnegie Foun- 
dation would combine in the building of 
a new center to house both opera and 
concert. The Metropolitan has been con- 
sidering building a new opera house for 
some time. The first suggestion to com- 
bine the musical activities of the city 
came with the plans for a Municipal 
Art Center in Central Park, which 
would provide an opera house and con- 
cert halls: This project, not found 
feasible on the Central Park site at the 
time, is, as a result of the sale of Car- 
negie Hall and the necessity for finding 
a new concert auditorium, again being 
considered, according to report. Otto 
H. Kahn and Clarence H. Mackay, both 
of whom are members of the Boards of 
Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and the Philharmonic Society, 
and Henry Harkness Flagler of the di- 
rection of the New York Symphony, 
are said to favor the combination and 
to be working to effect a codperation 
between the opera and symphony or- 
ganizations. 

Reports current earlier in the week 
stated that the directors of the various 
symphony orchestras, headed by the 
Philharmonic, would build an auditor- 
ium to take the place of Carnegie Hall. 
But Mr. Mackay, in the name of the 
Philharmonic Society, issued a _state- 
ment denying that the organization was 
officially considering such a plan. 

By the terms of the contract of sale, 
however, it becomes inevitable that 4 
new hall should be built within the next 
five years. Mrs. Carnegie, anxious to 
protect the concert-going public and 
music students of New York, insisted on 
the insertion of a special clause in the 
contract and issued, through the execu 
tor of the estate, Robert A. Franks, a 
statement to the effect that for the next 
five years there would be no change 1" 
the management of Carnegie Hall. The 
situation of Carnegie Hall is now simi- 
lar to that of Aeolian Hall, which, a°- 
cording to the terms of the sale, re 
mains under its present management un- 
til 1929. 


Despite the fact that Carnegie Hal’ 
has never been a paying proposition, the 
representatives of the Carnegie estate 
and the officers of the Music Hall Com 
pany have not wanted to deprive New 
York of its only symphony hall and 
thereby force the musical life of the cit) 
out of the Fifty-seventh Street district, 
which in recent years has become 
center. Carnegie Hall was dedicated 10 
1891, when Tchaikovsky came 
America to be present, and 
history is that of the musical devel- 
opment of New York. A complete su! 
vey of Carnegie Hall, and its memories. 
was published in MUSICAL AMERICA !" 
the issue of April 19, 1924. 





Sigrid Onegin Becomes Mother of >0" 
in Munich, Germany 

Word was received in New York /2: 
week that a son has been born late’) 
to Dr. and Mrs. F. Penzhold at 
home in Munich, Germany. Mrs. P 
hold is known to American music love! 
as Sigrid Onegin, contralto of 
Metropolitan. Mme. Onegin wil! retur! 
to America next season for her thir 
concert tour under the management 
Arthur Judson. 
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a Mightiest Music and Meanest FEsoism—A New Wagner 
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of a Colossal Genius 























Parallel 


Trenchant Study of the Creator of the “Ring” as Man and as Artist Yields Vivid and lashing Contrasts—Composer’s Volu- 
minous Documents, Including Those Once Censored and Withheld, Used by Ernest Newman to Reveal the Reverse Side 
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Author of Provocative Study of Wagner, and Illustrations from the New 
New York, Is Seen at His Desk. The Central Upper Picture Is from an Old Print of Wagner’s Mother. 
Below, Left to Right, Are Seen Ludwig Geyer, Wagner’s Stepfather; the Villa of the Wesendoncks at Zurich, 


“Tristan” Period. 
Were Domiciled; and Minna Wagner 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 





RNEST NEWMAN’S 
“Wagner as Man and 
Artist” is not a book 
for hero-worshippers. 
It cracks the thin ice 
over which so many 
have skated with a 
disdain for all facts which 





biographers 
serene 
might tend to make the master seem 


smaller than his music. It turns 
away from the Wagner of the stained 


glass window and attempts to set 
before us in flesh and blood—and 
uxurious silk garments—‘“the more 
uthentic and more interesting 


Wagner” as he appears in the docu- 
lents of himself and others— 
equally capable of great virtues and 
zreat vices, of heroic self-sacrifice 
nd meanest egoism.” 
The Newman volume, but recently off 
e press with the imprimatur of Alfred 


A. Knopf, is not a biography. The 
author has quite largely succeeded in 
keeping within the limits of his title 
and has presented first a study of Wag- 
ner as a man and then of his theory 
and practice as a musician. 

This is the second, or American, edi- 
tion of a work previously published in 
England, but variously emended. It con- 
tains material recognizable as supplying 
the heart of the author’s earlier “Study 
of Wagner.” But the reviewer found, as 
other readers doubtless are finding, that 
to have read that preliminary volume 
was not to have gained possession of the 
contents of the present book. New light 
is being continually thrown on some of 
the darker nooks of Wagner’s career. 
Mr. Newman has bravely striven to keep 
pace with all such discoveries tending to 
clear up old obscurations. 

His volume presents one rather amaz- 
ing instance of self-contradiction due to 
these developments, which he purposely 
has let stand. About twenty-five pages 
are devoted to the question of the racial 
origin of Wagner. Nearly half of this 
space is utilized for a lawyer-like mar- 
shalling of facts to demolish the theory 


American Edition of His Work. 


‘ 


At the Upper Left, Ernest 
At the Upper Right Is 


the natural son of 
Ludwig Geyer, the “actor, painter, poet, 
singer, dramatist and what not,” who 
married Frau Wagner after the death of 
her first husband, and not the son of the 
Leipzig police actuary, Karl Friedrich 
Wilhelm Wagner, whose name he bore. 
The question involved, of course, is the 
old one as to whether Wagner—who 
hated Jews all his life—was not himself 
of Jewish blood and whether, in the fam- 
ous phrase of Nietzsche, he who talked 
and wrote so much of German art was 
“a German at all.” 

Having not only fairly satisfied those 
he addresses that the composer was the 
police official’s’ son and not the actor’s, 
and hence not a Jew—and having also 
succeeded in raising a collateral issue 
as to whether Geyer himself was a Jew 

the author confronts his readers with 
a row of stars. Beyond those stars is 
something to be likened to an unexpected 
cold plunge. The text is resumed with 
these words: 

“T leave the foregoing as it stood in 
the first edition of this book, because the 
argument there set forth has a certain 
unity of its own and because it repre 


that Wagner was 


‘ 





Newman, the Noted English Writer Now in 
Reproduced a Photograph of Wagner in His 


Showing the Asyl, Where Wagner and Minna 


sents fairly well, perhaps, the point of 
view of those who, on the whole, do not 
believe that Geyer was the father of 
Wagner. In the ten years since this 
was written, however, new light has been 


thrown on the matter from various 
quarters, and I am now -unable to de- 
clare myself a convinced partisan on 


either side.” 

Then follows a new array of evidence 
which tends to upset much of the argu- 
ment the reader has just digested. 


* * = 
This and other details of the book 
tend to put a reviewer on his guard. 


Evidently this is not a volume to be 
skimmed through on the basis of what 
has appeared in Mr. Newman’s older 
Wagner books, liberal as are his borrow- 
ings and his repetitions. Even the foot- 


notes are there to be read, and he who 
runs will miss most of Mr. Newman’s 
raciest humor. Take this. one for ex- 
ample, bearing on the author’s rather 


merciless prodding into Wagner’s affair 
with Mathilde Wesendonck—an affair 


[Continued on page 22] 
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Glories of “Gotterdammerung Restored at Metropolitan 
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forth that most despicable, yet most 
pitiably moving adjuration and _ beseech- 
ment, his vengeful “Sei treu! Treu!”— 
one of the most striking of the illustra- 
tious of that universality of sympathy 
which made Wagner so closely akin to 
Shakespeare. These restorations meant 
that the performance which began at 
1.30 was not ended until 6.10. Late ar- 
rivals and early departures ‘in the audi- 
ence played something more than their 
usual disturbing part. 

The Norn scene, though doubtless well 
remembered by older opera habitués, 
had not been given at the Metropolitan 
in the reviewer’s memory. It evoked the 
personal conviction that it should never 
be omitted again. Only a gesture or two 
was made toward carrying out the ex- 
plicit stage directions given for the tie- 
ing and tossing of the golden cord and 
there was more of singing than of spin- 
ning in answer to the query, “Why spin 
we and sing we not now?” 

ok os AB 


But there are times when even the 
stickler for the letter in these music- 
dramas comes to feel that the less there 
is of visual action, the more complete 
the illusion of the music—and Gdtter- 
dimmerung” of all the Wagner works, 
save possibly “Tristan,” yields the sense 
of a score self-consummating, self-fulfill- 
ing, and able to shape its own superb 
pictures without the poses and gestures, 
the champings and stampings of a visual 
program; the music mounting higher in 
its many moments of lofty grandeur 
than any of its plodding interpreters can 
possibly follow. 

Nowhere. else in “The Ring” are the 
motives so’ intensified and the musical 
action so shorn of the langweilig. Four 
hours and forty minutes is a long time 
to sit in an opera house, no matter how 
arresting the music. But, for one lis- 
tener at least, there was less of tedium 
in all this time, than in one such scene 
as that of Wotan’s narrative to Briinn- 
hilde in the second act of “Walkiire.” 
This bespoke not only the increased mas- 
tery of the later Wagner, but an absence 
of those qualities in the performance it- 
self which not infrequently are.as much 
to blame as the music for the tediums 
in Wagner. 

* * 

Artur Bodanzky’s conducting had 
authority and vitality. Sometimes it 
also had power, as in the tremendous 
Dirge for the dead Siegfried—power 
that was not merely a thing of crashing 
volume. The quality of the playing was 
by no means uniformly good, the brasses 
frequently sounding crude and rough 
when mellow or heroic sonorities were 
desired. No doubt, there would be little 
difficulty in precipitating arguments over 
some of the conductor’s slowing of the 
tempo—and it was altogether to Karin 
Branzell’s glory that the Waltraute- 
Briinnhilde scene was so impressive in 
spite of the handicaps placed upon her 
by the orchestral pace. Nothing of the 
afternoon surpassed Miss_ Branzell’s 
singing of this scene. 

The postponed first appearance of 
Nanny Larsen-Todsen gave to the cast 
a lively access of interest. Saturday’s 
huge audience received her with every 
ostent of enthusiasm and she was ac- 
corded individual curtain calls. Her 
Briinnhilde had a number of strongly 
desirable attributes, including a presence 
and style sufficiently heroic. Vocally, 
however, it could not be said that on 
this occasion she was the singer for 
whom Metropolitan audiences have been 
waiting, to restore Briinnhilde and Isolde 
to their old place of epic beauty. The 
voice came to the ears as one large and 
full, and finely responsive to dramatic 
requirements, but unevenly produced, 
burdened with a shake which often upset 
the melodic line, and frequently of a 
“driven” quality. Due allowance must be 
made for the difficulties under which the 
soprano labored at ‘rehearsals, as the 
result of the painful accident which de 
layed her début. Subsequent appear- 
ances may give an altered aspect to her 
vocalism and throw further light on her 
dramatic powers, which seem to qualify 
her for a number of parts that have 
lacked a suitable interpreter. 

At times, as in the first act farewell, 
this Brinnhilde was given to too much 
of striding and gesture—perhaps the 
semaphoric signals of Siegfried required 
an answer—but later in the progress of 
the tragedy there were scenes acted with 
restraint and evident appreciation of the 
essential nobility of the réle. Some felt, 
indeed, that there was over-restraint in 
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Nanny Larsen-Todsen, Swedish Dramatic 
Soprano Who Made Her American Début 
at the Metropolitan, Jan. 31, as “Briinn- 


hilde” in the Revival of “Gétterdam- 
merung” 
the scene of the immolation, where 


Brinnhilde was more the penitent woman 
than the heroically despairing daughter 
of the gods. 

The complete cast follows: 


ES ss 6 ¢.0 00 #0 088 saa Curt Taucher 
0 Sere es Friedrich Schorr 
Hagen...........++++.+-.-Michael Bohnen 
ee Gustav Schiitzendorf 
Briinnhilde........Nanny Larsen-Todsen 
6 ¢ €0.s.0 6:66 «ee oe Maria Miiller 
Ss ES rr a Karin Branzell 
OGG SS. 8 ct ev erases Laura Robertson 
wf ee eee ae Phradie Wells 
BPIGMMMIIEO. ce ccc cc cece ee On Teva 
SS... ae? mee 
II. Norne..........Henrietta Wakefield 
aR eee eee eee Laura Robertson 
Zwei Manne...Max Bloch, Arnold’ Gabor 


Conductor, Artur Bodanzkyv 


The stage was under the direction of 
Wilhelm von Wymetal. 


Mr. Taucher’s Siegfried was not a 
Walsung in appearance, song or action, 
yet maintained a general level of ope- 
ratic competence which merited more of 
mild praise than of censure. He shared 
with Mme. Larsen-Todsen the rather 
unsatisfactory delivery of the music of 
the heroic parting in the first act—music 
which cannot be accorded too much 
beauty of tone or sung with too great 
a respect for the melos—but he balanced 
this by his excellent treatment of the 
episode with the Rhine maidens and of 
the subsequent narrative. The scene of 
Siegfried’s death was dramatically the 
weakest spot of the performance—about 
as convincing as the average dying Ed- 
gardo in “Lucia.” There is nothing in 
the stage directions or in tradition to 
justify Siegfried rising to his feet, un- 
aided, after his mortal wound to deliver 
himself of his dying words. Both Mr. 
Taucher and the stage management can 
improve this scene and it is fair to as- 
sume that they will. 

All things considered, the most satis- 
tactory individual member of the cast 
was Friedrich Schorr, who made the 


‘usually indistinct réle of Gunther one of 


essential nobility and of glowing tone. 
Here is a Teutonic artist without char- 
acteristically Teutonic faults of produc- 
tion. His richly resonant voice added 
its own’ beauty to that of Gunther's 
music, and his characterization was one 
altogether sympathetic. It was forceful 
without courting extravagance—a type 
out of legendary days, but essentially 
human. Mr. Bohnen’s Hagen verged at 
times on the magnificent, with a sinister 
power that was very fascinating. But 
his weakness for the obviously theatrical 
obtruded just enough to keep the charac- 
ter from being a convincing one in 





its entirety. This was a pity, as his 
best moments were worthy of a really 
memorable impersonation. : 

Maria Miiller, in her third Wagnerian 
part since joining the Metropolitan 
forces, was a lovely and vocally appeal- 
ing Gutrune, though perhaps not all in 
stage action she will be with the matura- 
tion of an art now plainly young. Her 
one tangible fault was a tendency to 
make Gutrune seem flirtatious rather 
than simple. 

The Alberich of Gustav. Schiitzendorf, 
as disclosed only in the Hagen’s second- 
act vision, was an altogether evil ap- 
parition. One could have wished it had 
possessed a little more of vocal charac- 
ter, along with its sinister bark. The 
lighting of this incident was by no means 
all it should have been. A “spot”-effect 
came and went, and when Alberich van- 
ished, Hagen, too, so far as the audience 
could tell, was gone. But details such 
as these had little appreciable effect on 
the general high quality of the per- 
formance. 

The Norns, Merle Alcock, Henrietta 
Wakefield and Laura Robertson, sang 
sufficiently well, some of Mme. Alcock’s 
phrases being particularly beautiful. 
The Rhine maidens, too, were tuneful, 
the trio at the revival being Laura Rob- 
ertson, Phradie Wells and Marion Telva, 
who contrived to give something of an 
illusion of natant nymphs, as they sang. 
The chorus was perhaps not as savagely 
barbaric as it might have been in its 
response to Hagen’s summons, but it 
sang with no lack of vigor and power. 


x * * 

dae ‘. 9» 
Gotterdammerung was __ restored 
without a new inscenation. About the 


vnly objection that can be made to the 
settings used is that they are very plainly 
of another day in the scene-painter’s art. 
So often have the more modern Wagner 
mountings conflicted, however, with both 
the letter and the spirit of Wagner’s 
stage directions, that it was something 
of a relief not to repeat the experience 
of finding decorative arches where trees 
were specified, or masonry where a gar- 
den should grow. The way has not yet 
been found to dispose properly of Briinn- 
hilde and Grane in the immolation, and 
the final tableau of the destruction of 
the gods requires a very liberal em- 
ployment of the imagination to see in 
it other than a rather surprising sunrise. 
Here, however, the music paints the pic- 
ture so gloriously that the glimpse of 
Wotan, surrounded by the lesser: gods 
and heroes, gloomily awaiting’ their 
doom, can well be foregone. In its en- 
tirety, the restoration is one worthy both 
of the Metropolitan and of this unfading 
masterwork, one of the three supreme 
products of Wagner’s genius. 
OSCAR THOMPSON. 


The Fourth “Fedora” 


The repetition of “Fedora” on the 
evening of Jan. 26 brought more than 
its usual quota of thrills, especially the 
last act, which left Maria Jeritza with 
so many cuts and bruises that she was 
unable to take the curtain calls at the 
close of the opera. It was fortunate 
that the accident did not come before 
the final scene, for the singer was a 
vision of lovliness and sang with more 
than her usual ability. In this respect 
the honors went to Beniamino Gigli, 
whose singing was of much beauty, and 
who often achieved dramatic intensity 
in his acting. The work of the two sing- 
ers in the second act was particularly 
effective. Antonio Scotti as De Siriex 
gave his usual polished performance and 
Nanette Guilford as Countess Olga 
brought charm and a pretty voice to 
her lines. Other réles were taken by 
Ellen Dalossy, Giordano  Paltrinieri, 
Angelo Bada, Giovanni Martino, Millo 
Picco Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, 
Wilfrid Pelletier Sante Mandelli and 
Merle Alcock, all of whom contributed 
to an unusually good performance under 
the baton of Gennaro Papi. H. C. 


4 Three-Ply “Briinnhilde” 


Hardy opera-goers who braved the 
blizzard to hear ‘“Walkiire” at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Tues- 
day evening heard a_ performance 
which, while lacking in unity was by no 
means lacking in interest. Mme. Lar- 
sen-Todsen had been announced for 
Briinnhilde in advance but on arrival at 
the theater it was found that Julia 
Claussen was cast for the rdéle. Before 
the second act William J. Guard, the 
Metropolitan’s press representative, 
came before the curtain and announced 


that Mme. Claussen had been seized 
with a sudden attack of hoarseness and 
that the beginning of the act would be 
omitted. The second act therefore was 
opened with the scene between Fricka 
and Wotan, Karin Branzell and Michael 
Bohnen both singing the _ respective 
parts exceedingly well. Mme. Claus- 
sen on her appearance was obviously 
suffering badly, but she managed to 
complete the act which was cut still 
further by the omission of Wotan’s 
lengthy narrative. In spite of her 
pluck Mme. Claussen was unable to 
complete the performance and Mme. 
Branzell offered to do so, both singing 
and acting the part with finesse and 
charm and winning salvos of applause 
at the end of the performance. 

Curt Taucher sang Siegmund exceed- 
ingly well and William Gustafson was 
the Hunding and Marie Miiller the 
Sieglinde, both giving very good per- 
formances. The other Valkyries were 
Marcella Résseler, Phradie Wells, Laura 
Robertson, Ina Bourskaya, Marion 
Telva, Henrietta Wakefield, Raymonde 
Delaunois and Kathleen Howard. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. -. ms 


Ballester as “Rigoletto” 


A repetition of “Rigoletto” on Wednes- 
day night was made the occasion of Vi 
cente Ballester’s first appearance at the 
Metropolitan in the title réle. While 
his reading of the part was not vividly 
original, it was intelligent and consis- 
tently carried cut. Mr. Ballester’s voice, 
too, if not remarkable for power, is of 
a quality that is unfailingly musical, and 
he is wise in never forcing the tone. All 
in all, therefore, his performance of 
Rigoletto may be recorded as an imper- 
sonation of genuine musical ard histri- 
onic merit, an impersonation to please 
musicians as well as students of th 
drama. 

Tullio Serafin, conducting, seemed in 
tent on giving the singers every oppor 
tunity to make their points effective. 
Never did he obtrude the orchestra at 
their expense. Indeed, there were not 
a few moments when illustrative orches- 
tral expression, eloquent in itself, was 
subordinated to the individual and col 
lective achievements of the principals 
in the cast. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, the Gilda, sang 
in her best manner and thrilled the 
audience with the beauty of her voice. 
Miguel Fleta, appearing as the Duke, 
was in the happiest circumstances and 
made the most of them. Marion Telva, 
singing the music of Maddalena, was 
justly applauded for the warm tone shi 
disclosed; and Léon Rothier, cast as 
Sparafucile, read into the character 
more human trait than is sometimes 


seen therein. Grace Anthony, Paolo 
Ananian, Millo Picco, Angelo Bada, 
Louis D’Angelo, Laura Robertson and 


Paolina Tomisani completed the list of 
successful participants. D. B. 


Mozart Triumphant Again 


Fan Tutte,” the only 
work of the prince of operatic com 
posers vouchsafed to New York, was 
given its second performance of the sea- 
son on Thursday evening. Sometimes 
as St. Somebody-or-Other said, al! 
things work together for good, and th 
result is a perfect performance. This 
was one of them and there was no jar 
ring note of any kind from start to 
finish. The cast, the familiar one that 
has sung the work since its premiere 
several years ago, included Florence 
Easton, Frances Peralta and Lucrezia 
Bori, also George Meader, Giuseppe 1: 
Luca and Adamo Didur. All were 1! 
superlatively good voice despite the 
blizzard outdoors, all sang their best 
the result being such as to make glad 
the heart of the opera-goer. Mr. Bo 
danzky conducted very beautifully. 
J. A. H. 

Galli-Curci Triumphs in “Dinorah”™ 

The “Dinorah” revival came in for : 
second hearing Friday evening with th« 
same cast as given during the previou 
week. On this second occasion Mm¢ 
Amelita Galli-Curci was in prime co! 
dition and she sang with quite dazzlin: 
effect. Armand Tokatyan, the teno! 
was also in fine fettle—in fact his act 
ing assumed a new breadth in this pe! 
formance. He entered fully into tl 
spirit of his part and_ contribute 
greatly to the effect of the general e! 
semble. Giuseppe De Luca was lik: 
wise in glorious voice. Merle Alcoc! 


[Continued on page 31] 


Mozart’s “Cosi 
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: N —_ Hampshire Hills Hide Mementos of Stirring Days 


When Thomas Battled for America's Music Birthright 
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The Late Theodore Thomas, Who During His Years of Service as Conductor of the New York P 
of Musical Appreciation in America; Mrs. Theodore Thomas, 
Last Years; Felsengarten, His Woodland Home 


to This Sylvan Retreat // 
By MARGARET HARRIS 


TURDY and erect, the 
pines, Mount Theo- 
dore Thomas in the New 
Hampshire hills have a 








majestic bearing, and 
shelter the home and 
haunts of a great man. To this se- 
cluded mountain Theodore Thomas 
came and here built his charming 


home, Felsengarten. 

The road is a long one for the vis- 
itor. We hurried along, inquiring oc- 
casionally whether or not we were 
nearing our goal, and we were not in 
the least flattered when two barefoot 
boys scrutinized us carefuiiy and an- 
swered our queries in this fashion: 
“Take the road to the left and you'll 
come to Mrs. Thomas’ house. But you 
can’t go in, ‘cause they’re private 
grounds.” 

The path was dark and cool, arched 
by tall, black pines. A picturesque sign- 
post, painted a soft green, had the name 
“Felsengarten” carved on its crossboard, 
and two little blue birds perched dainti- 
ly on it. 

We could see the cottage roof among 
the branches, and found that Nature had 
laid a soft, bronze carpet of pine needles 
at our feet as far as the small stone 
steps which lead down to the little side 
door. 


Felsengarten is an unpretentious little 
cottage, tucked away in the foothills of 
the Franconia Range. As the name sig- 
nifies, a large rock garden lies before 
its quaint Dutch door. The garden is 
alive with birds and squirrels, and even 
little toads are sure of a welcome and 
of kindly treatment. Small pools and 
ingeniously constructed devices made to 
add to the comforts of these small friends 
of man are placed in shady nooks of 
this lovely garden—a garden and home 
which were the last thought of Amer- 
ica’s great music educator. 

A trim maid admitted us to the 
spacious living room, whose very atmos- 
phere whispers of days not long past 
when Theodore Thomas was host. Photo- 
graphs of the master were to be seen 
here and there; large laurel wreaths, a 
Photograph of Longfellow with a kindly 
message in verse autographed to Mrs. 
‘homas; a sketch of Paderewski; and 
ctures of Schubert and others, pur- 
ased by Thomas on the shopping tours 


| hich he enjoyed so much. Here it was 


it we were graciously received by our 

stess, Mrs. Thomas. 

How restful it was! The large win- 

vs face Mount Lafayette, and Mount 

rfield. “The view from Felsengar- 
‘says Mrs. Thomas,” is the most 

utiful in the White Mountains. I 
seen many beautiful spots in the 

intains, but I always come home lov 

our own view best.” 

ne smiled. The mountains, the gar- 


























WHERE A PIONEER FOUND INSPIRATION FOR HIS WORK 


dens, and the songs of the birds brought 
back treasured memories of the past. 

“Felsengarten was Mr. Thomas’ play- 
ground,” she said. “He loved to walk 
through the woods and to work in the 
garden. We built first a small place, 
and came here only for short sojourns, 
but after the children grew up we came 
here for longer stays, because Mr. 
Thomas was so attached to it. He said 
to me, ‘I long for a home—we have three 
houses, but not a home among them all. 
Chicago is too uncertain for me to have 
any home feeling; the Fairhaven place 
was meant for the children, and I have 
never felt that it belonged to me; and 
the mountain cottage is only a_ shack. 
What shall we do?’ We made a real 
home of our cottage, enlarged it, and 
made it attractive. This was in 1900. 

“Love of home was a passion with 
Mr. Thomas, and he felt a boyish pride 
for Felsengarten. He knew it was his, 
and that no one had previously lived 
here. And he was a lover of animals. 
He even refused to have the chickens 
which he kept killed for our table, and 
I had to buy all my chicken and other 
meats in the village.’”’ Amused at the 
idiosyncrasy, Mrs. Thomas laughed: 
“*They are my friends,’ he would say, 
‘and I shall not harm them.’ 

“At another time, guests who were 
visiting us admired the trout which Mr. 
Thomas had placed in a small pond at 
the foot of the hill, and remarked how 
delicious trout was, and how they looked 
forward to feasting on our fish. ‘These 
were not put here to eat,’ was all he said. 
and they never had their trout party.” 


Conducting and the Score 


In his professional life, Theodore 
Thomas was stern and uncompromising, 
and he was instantly obeyed by all those 
with whom he came in contact. At home, 
however, he was docile and considerate. 

“He was strict but just,” says his 
widow, “and he never allowed himself 
privileges of which he deprived his men. 
There are many instances of his love for 
justice, and his fairness. Perhaps noth- 
ing shows this characteristic more plain- 
ly than his conducting always with the 
score before him. He knew every note 
of it, and could have conducted just as 
well without it. Someone once remarked 
about it to him, and his answer was 
ready. ‘I do not allow my men to play 
without their music, and I do not take 
liberties myself which I forbid them to 
enjoy.’ 

“Soloists 
score a necessity. 
stance of Nordica’s 
Thomas. In her 


sometimes made the use of 
I remember one in- 
singing under Mr 
aria the orchestra 


played a figure and then there was a 
full measure of rest. The figure was 
then repeated by the singer, accom- 
panied by the entire orchestra. Mme. 


Nordica was very nervous, and sang her 
theme during the second measure, which 
was to have been a rest for the orchestra. 
Thomas saw immediately what had hap- 
pened, and in an instant he brought his 
orchestra into action. Nordica cast a 


childish, terrified glance at him, but he 


never referred to the incident. His score 
stood him in good stead that time, you 
see. He was very sarcastic when dis- 
pleased, and his victim never forgot his 
reproof. Nordica must have been pleased 
that he spared her.” 

Our conversation drifted to other 
things—gardens, lakes, and mountains. 
The love for flowers pleases Mrs. Thom- 
as, and she honored us by showing her 
little paradise, where “the roses hung 
so still upon their stems that they might 
have been asleep, and filling the air with 
the perfume of their dreams.” 

The grass was soft under our 
and the air was invigorating. 
played in this rock garden, and were 
happy here. As we climbed the small 
stone steps to the house, we turned to- 
ward the acres of brilliant color before 
us, and thought how proud each flower 
looked, perhaps because each one is a 
part of restful, picturesque Felsengar- 
ten. 


feet, 
Birds 


Training American Musical Taste 


When we returned to the cheery living 
room, Mrs. Thomas continued her story 
of her husband’s work in music: “Mr. 
Thomas came to America in 1845, when 
there were practically no good teachers 
here. What he knew of music he had 
learned from his father, and one can 
almost say that he was practically self- 
taught.” It seems incongruous, but it is 
true that within a very few years after 
1845 Thomas had educated America, 
musically, and had educated her single- 
handed! 

“His programs are prized for their 
historical value,” said our hostess. “Mr. 
Thomas was a great lover of the classic 


writers, arm always performed their 
works. To make his audiences of the 
early ’sixties love this fine music was 


quite a task. 

“At first he presented the composition 
on a program which had a popular ap- 
peal. This was his way of making the 
public listen to the masterpieces which 
he loved so much. Later he gave a 
movement from one of the symphonies, 
then another, and before long his audi- 
ences had heard the entire work. He 
never stooped to the taste of his audi- 
ences, but rather made them come up to 
his taste for the best existing musical 
literature. And all this was done in 
such a way that his public was unaware 
of it.” 

In addition to ignorance, this pioneer 
conductor had other hardships to face 

“The Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
toured America in 1869, playing in large 
cities throughout the country. I have 
called this tour, and others which took 
place in the following years up to 1875, 
the ‘Musical Highway,’” said Mrs. 
Thomas. “These concerts were very 
successful, and brought before Ameri- 
cans music of the better kind. The Chi- 
cago fire in 1871 hindered Mr. Thomas’ 
plans, and it was the cause of a great 
deficit, which resulted in his selling 
many valuable treasures in order that 
he might pay his men for their services. 
These financial reverses made him very 














Photographs by Courtesy of N. Y. Public Library 


Y hilharmonic and Later of the Chicago Symphony, Notably Aided in the Fostering 
' Widow of the Noted Musician, Who in the Accompanying Interview Gives Interesting Glimpses of Her Husband’s 
in the New Hampshire Hills, Where His Happiest Hours Were Spent, and, Inset, the Sign-Post, Which Points the Visitor 


unhappy, and work was his antidote for 
sorrow.” 


Planned a Musical College 


Mr. Thomas was much interested ir 
festival work, and in 1872 he became 
director of the Cincinnati festivals. 
But his widow relates that he had always 
had a desire to inaugurate a music uni- 
versity. “He had many splendid ideas 
concerning such work. His chance to 
carry out these plans came while he was 
working in Cincinnati. A university was 
established there, and Mr. Thomas was 
appointed director of the school. He was 
very happy in his new work, but mis- 
understandings arose, and he resigned 
his post. 

“He was also for many years, as you 
know, the conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York, and he won 
many friends there. Mr. Thomas worked 
very hard, and his work was appreciated. 
I can remember so clearly when he re- 
signed his position as its conductor to 
accept the baton of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. One of the speakers, at a bril- 
liant banquet given in honor of Mr. 
Thomas, tried to console the guests by 
hinting that their director was merely 
lent to Chicago, and that New York 
would soon welcome him back to his old 
post as conductor of the Philharmonic.” 

The orchestra in Chicago was organ- 
ized, and Mr. Thomas was most success- 
ful there. Before many years had 
passed, his great dream of having a 
home for his orchestra was realized, and 
work was begun on Orchestra Hall. The 
most minute detail was carefully con- 
sidered by him, and it was he who desig- 
nated how the hall should be built. The 
acoustics were perfect, and this demand- 
ed a great deal of care. His old ambi- 
tion to have a music university again 
came into his plans, and he had many 
large rooms, suitable for classrooms. 
made in the building. 

“It was at this time that Mr. Thomas’ 
health began to fail,” she went on, “but 
he insisted on working—an instance of 
his iron will power. Orchestra Hall was 
finally completed, and the work for the 
next season planned. Mr. Thomas seemed 
to have a premonition that the end was 
near, for he became serious, and he 
spoke much of the soul. ‘I have sown,’ 
he said to me, ‘but others will garner 
the harvest.’ 

“During the summer of 1904, we re- 
turned here for two months. Mr. Thomas 
was rapidly growing weaker, and 
his heart and nerves were in bad condi- 
tion. This heart trouble made it im- 
possible for him to work out of doors. 
He walked about with his saw and other 
tools in his hands, trying to do a little 
light pruning. With it all, he wore a 
cheerful face. 

“At the end of the summer we started 
for the West, and as we passed through 
the gates of our little home, he seemed 


to knew he would never return. We 
visited old friends in Cambridge and 
Boston, and he even chose his resting 
place in Mount Auburn. 


[Continued on page 29] 
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Amazing Picture of Chicago’s Attitude 
Toward Opera in Newspaper Editorial 


et Timi iii im i mm ML 


Editorial Note: 


A city may be judged—and mis- 
judged—by its newspapers. The Chi- 
cago Tribune has the prestige of 
a great publication nationally cele- 
brated and supposedly crystallizing 
in its editorial columns the best 
thought of America’s second largest 
city. The “lead” editorial from the 
issue of Jan. 28 of that paper is re- 
printed here, not because of the in- 
tolerable picture it paints of the 
Chicago reviewers—if what it says 
of them is true—but because it 
represents the most glaring instance 
of provincialism in its attitude to- 
ward one of the sources of aesthetic 
development and culture any im- 
portant newspaper in America has 
permitted to find space in its col- 
umns. It is utterly unfair to Chi- 
cago. It would be utterly unfair to 
Hickstown-on-the-Prairies. Critic- 
ism of the Chicago opera is one 
thing—Chicago probably has had 
too little of it. But when a great 
newspaper, attempting to be smart 
in a very small way, can think of 
an operatic institution only as a 
place where unwilling males sleep 
on the arms of their chairs and wear 
out sets of harness for the sake of 
the women members of their families 
for whom opera means new wraps, 
it becomes as pathetic as it is 
grotesque. 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 
(Editorial in the Chicago Tribune) 
wre Chicago Civic Opera has finished 

a season of eleven and a half weeks. 
The management reports a deficit of 
$400,000 for this period. The business 
is over until the tail end of this year. 
What we say about it cannot hurt the 
season just past and it is as far from 
another season as can be. Now or never 
is the chance to get something off our 
chest. 

Grand opera was supposed to be 
GRAND opera. There was comic opera 
and light opera, but grand opera was 
the opera of kings, subsidized by state. 
It meant Napoleon III, not much of an 
emperor but good while he lasted. It 
meant the mad king of Bavaria. It 
meant La Scala. The king might like 
the music or he might like the sopranos. 
The thing was in the purple. 

Here in Chicago the grand days of 
grand opera were back in the years when 





WORLD RENOWNED STRAD TO BE 
SOLD: First offering in 140 years. Used 
by Ole Bull, Remenyi, Sarasate, Wilhelmj, 
Kubelik, Ysaye. Perfect condition, supreme 
tonal qualities. When exhibited and 
played in Madison Square in 1906 the press 
reports glowed with its praise. Item: 
“Greater crowds assembled to hear this 
marvelous instrument than were ever seen 
since Kubelik’s first appearance in Carnegie 
Hall.”’ It is priced low. Also selling at 
greatly reduced prices a Guarnerius, Tec- 
chler, Carcassi  Lupot, and an Andreas 
Guarnerius Viola. Rare opportunity for 
artists, amateurs, collectors. A. F. McDon- 
nell, 1341 Jefferson Ave., D., Scranton, Penn. 
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the New York company came out for 
a month with Pol Plancgon, the De 
Reszkes, Melba, Eames and the rest of 
the old galaxy. Four weeks was enough. 
It was a crowded month, but the shop- 
worn citizen could stand it. The wives 
bought their new wraps. They came in 
from the neighboring towns and bought 
them. Business was good along the 
street and at the box-office. 

Some feeling that this arrangement 
put Chicago in the sticks and culturally 
in the custody of New York prevailed, 
and we got our own grand opera. Some 
prominent citizens backed it with their 
coin and took their losses. Opera, as 
is, requires a subsidy, whether it gets 
it from mad citizens or mad kings. 

One management succeeded another 
and each one had the idea that the way 
to make opera grander was to make it 
longer. The citizen who takes his cul- 
ture from his wife found himself getting 
into the harness two or three times a 
week. The oak leaves were just falling 
when he began and when he was re- 
leased it was about time to look for 
hepatica. He wore out two sets of 
harness and a new pair of chains. 

This year Mr. Samuel Insull prolonged 
the period to eleven and a half. Suffer- 
ing Rotarians, nearly three months! Mr. 
Insull is a wizard. He knows how to 
do it better with gas. Some of the chain 
bearers may have wished at times he 
would. Mr. Insull was conscious of the 
moral urge in this community. He at- 
tached the idea of duty to opera-going 
by making it Chicago Civic opera. Not 
grand opera, but a civic duty. Vote 
before you go to work. This ward needs 
a better alderman. Nearly three months 
of municipal voters’ leaguing down at 
the Auditorium. 

It wasn’t civic and it wasn’t grand. 
If our Mr. Moore in his accounts of 
what was given at the Auditorium had 
felt at liberty to speak his piece as Mr. 
Donaghey does of the stage and as Mae 
Tinee does of the movies, he would have 
said that most of it was mediocre and 
some of it worse than that. You can’t 
speak your mind about opera. This is 
the first time it has been done and it 
may be the last. You can’t even whisper 
around about it. If it is awful, the 
critic must find an aria to praise. If 
it is mediocre, he must say it was good; 
and if it happens to be good, it must 
be superlative. 

That’s duty, and to neglect it is to 
commit a civic offense and be carried 
off on a flood-tide of wrath from cul- 
tural uplifters, friends of opera, city 
boosters, music-loving aliens, display- 
loving wives, and all the milliners, 
jewelers, modistes, etc. We’ll see what 
we get from this bit of plain speaking 
which we have not dared to attempt 
before. 

Three months of opera knocks the 
stage silly. When this season opened 
Nov. 5 Jane Cowl was giving “Romeo 
and Juliet” at the Garrick. Any per- 
formance of her Juliet made a bum out 
of any performance of opera, but she 
was chased out of the Garrick into a 
smaller theater, starved out and into 
another play by lack of attendance. 
There was no civic stuff back of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

With an endowment a quarter the size 
of the opera deficit Chicago could have 
the finest stage company in the country, 
with Mrs. Fiske and every actress and 
actor of note with répertoire and with 
new plays. 

A citizen can’t go to the theater if 
his wife has him at the end of a chain 
at opera two or three times a week. 
His cultural cosmos might be widened 
and made happier in the _ theater, 
but evening finds him asleep in the 
dark on the arm of an opera seat. 

Chicago could get all the opera it 
requires in a month of a traveling com- 
pany and it could be the best. If busi- 
ness managed opera as well as it man- 
ages baseball, the operatic talent would 
be thoroughly disciplined and many com- 
munities would be served with the best. 

Babe Ruth plays in eight cities in the 
season. The management of his team 
could sell him if it were crazy enough 
to want to and he’d bring a big price. 
The management would keep it. Mr. 
Insull lost Galli-Curci, just lost her, and 
didn’t get a penny when New York took 
her. It’s all wrong and Chicago’s out 


$400,000 in a season which never had 
a chance. 

The American Opera Company could 
be organized. A month of it here with- 
out any civic duty or moral urge would 
give everybody who lives for, by or in 
opera everything they wanted. There 


-would be pilgrimages of cash customers 


in from the surrounding territory. They 
would buy tickets and clothes. 

We’d get opera in its proper place, for 
a proper season, and get it is good as 
it can be; and goodness knows that’s 
little enough to ask of it, that it be 
short and good and profitable rather 
than long, mediocre and with a deficit. 

That’s off our chest. It is the truth. 
We do not suppose that any one may 
say this of our civic fetish and get by 
with it. There’ll be a holler. The up- 
lift will get us. In a day or two we'll 
probably promise never to say it again. 
Probably we never will say it again. 
But there she is anyway, and the Trib 
convinced against its will is of the same 
opinion still. 


MANY CITIES INTERESTED 
IN COURSE FOR CRITICS 








Chicago Musical College Receives Re- 
quests for Instruction in Engaging 
Trained Reviewers 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—The course in mu- 
sical criticism, which is to be held in the 
master school at the Chicago Musical 
College this summer, will be one of the 
most striking and significant features of 
the school, in the opinion of leading mu- 
sicians here. Felix Borowski, president, 
explains the course has been incorpo- 
rated into the summer curriculum be- 
cause of the widespread demand for it 
from musicians in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

“There are cities of a certain size,” 
says Mr. Borowski, “where the need of 
musical criticism is felt very keenly, and 
where development of it is made difficult 
by local conditions. We have received 
a surprising number of requests from 
cities in many States for means of 
learning the art of musical criticism. 
The course to be given in our summer 
school is intended to meet this demand. 

“There is a great field open to writers 
on music for the improvement of art. 
If a person knows how to write, and also 
knows what he is writing about, much 
can be done to build up the force of 
music in a community by the acknowl- 
edgment of what is good and the dis- 
couragement of what is bad.” 

Mr. Borowski has had wide recogni- 
tion as a critic, and will head the classes 
in criticism himself. He is fitted for the 
position both on account of his profound 
knowledge of music—a knowledge at- 
tested as eloquently by his program 
notes for the Chicago Symphony’s sub- 
scription series as by the clarity and 
forcefulness of his style—and because 
of his practical experience as a reviewer 
for daily, weekly and monthly jour- 
nals. 

He understands the newspaper edi- 
tor’s constant demand for writers who 
know, in addition to the technicalities 
of their own field, the essentials of a 
good newspaper story, and of someone 
who can write clear newspaper English. 
Accordingly, part of his course will be 
the teaching of the principles of En- 
glish. He will show his class how to 
review a concert without recourse to 
technicalities, and will stress the technic 
of journalism, the working of a news- 
paper office and an editor’s demands. An 
interesting feature of the course will be 
talks by reviewers other than Mr. Bo- 
rowski. They will discuss phases of 
their profession in which they have spe- 
cial interest, or special knowledge and 
experience. 





Watertown Hears Native Pianist 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 31.—A con- 
cert under the auspices of the Morning 
Musicales, Inc., was given for the bene- 
fit of the Clara Rasey Willard Scholar- 
ship Fund, in the High School on Jan. 
26. Mary Frances Wood, pianist, made 
her first public appearance in her native 
city, and pleased with her artistic play- 
ing. The assisting artist was Edna 


Bachman of New York, soprano. Out- 
standing on the program was Miss 
Wood’s delightful interpretation of “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube” by Strauss- 
Schulz-Evler. Plans for the celebration 
of the National Music Week, May 3 to 9, 
in this city were discussed at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of the 


Morning Musicales, Inc. 
WILHELMINA WOOLWORTH KNAPP. 


ROCHESTER EXTENDS 
OVATION TO COATES 


English Conductor Resumes 
Philharmonic Baton— 


Lamond Is Soloist 
By Mary Ertz Will 


RocHEsTerR, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Alber 
Coates opened his season with the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra most 
auspiciously on Jan. 22. An audience 
of 2800, gathered in the beautiful East- 
man Theater, gave him an ovational re- 
ception. 

The program consisted of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s Suite from “Le Coq d’Or,” given 
for the first time in Rochester; Liszt's 
Piano Concerto in E Flat, No. 1, played 
by Frederic Lamond, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 4, in F Minor. 

The orchestra was in excellent form. 
Mr. Coates’ energetic and brilliant con- 
ducting brought out vividly the Russian- 
Oriental character of the music in the 
first and third numbers, and the lyric 
character of the Liszt work was in 
marked contrast. Mr. Lamond played in 
unusually fine fashion and won such an 
ovation from the audience that he had 
to give two encores. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, was heard in 
Convention Hall on Jan. 22, in a very 
beautiful program. The hall was crowded, 
and the audience was so enthusiastic 
that they cheered, stamped and shouted, 
refusing to leave the hall until Mr. 
Kreisler had given encore after encore. 
Carl Lamson was the accompanist. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented the 
following members in a recital at Kil- 
bourn Hall: Helen Marsh Rowe, soprano, 
with Aura Chapin Ray at the piano; 
Betty Rosner, pianist, and Mrs. Harry 
P. Cohen, soprano, with Belle Sernossky 
as accompanist. Elsie Walter and Sadie 
Levin gave a two-piano performance in a 
very spirited style of Mendelssohn’s Con- 
—_ in G Minor. The audience was cor- 
ial. 

Harold Gleason, organist, and Lucille 
Johnson Bigelow, harpist, were heard in 
joint recital in Kilbourn Hall, in the 
Tuesday evening series of chamber mu- 
sic concerts on Jan. 20. The program 
included a number of modern works new 
to Rochester, and the audience was large 
and enthusiastic. 











Fred Patton will make his fifth guest 
appearance with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company on Feb. 26, as Valentine 
in “Faust,” which will be given in place 
of “Trovatore,” originally scheduled for 
that date. 





World’s Largest B’way at 45th St. 
and Foremost *‘Subway to Door 
Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES 
Mng. Dir. 
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“THE GREAT DIVIDE” 


Reginald Barker Production 
with Alice Terry, Conway Tearle, 
Wallace Beerv and Huntley Gordon 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


And the Capitol Ballet Corps 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 
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How the Soviets Are Revamping Opera 
—The World’s Premier Paper Prints 


an Illuminating Editorial — When 
“Hard’”’ Pieces Grow Popular—More 
About the “Radio Menace’’—Music 


and the Dangerous Climate of Herrin, 
Ill.—How a Conductor’s Career May 
Be Ruined by His Birthplace — 
“Dinorah”’ Gets More Than One Goat 
—Making Smoking Safe for the Vocal- 
ist—Walska: 


Project to Help a Reviewer Compose 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Whenever I pick up a newspaper and 
read that Trotsky has slain twelve of his 
harem or absconded with the funds of 
the Caviar Trust, I grow a trifle weary. 

As for stories from St. Petersburg, 
Petrograd, Leningrad, Trotskygrad, or 
whatever it is called, telling of an immi- 
nent revolution led by double-bass play- 
ers, or a general massacre of all tenors 
who refuse to clip their beards, I become 
drowsy, and whisper, “Ekh!’—which is 
pure Muscovite for the English “Pfui!” 

I enjoy Russian fiction vastly, but not 
the variety published as cable dispatches. 
Now that we understand each other, I 
will slip you a little Russian story of 
my own, direct from Moscow. 

From the outset of the overthrow of 
Czarism the revolutionary leaders ap- 


Success or Failure-—A 


preciated the pyschological effect of 
music. 
Newer composers with unfamiliar 


idioms were encouraged; the favorite 
composer of the post-Revolution period 
was Scriabine. 

The idea was, of course, to root out 
mental associations linked with the hear- 
ing of familiar music. As long as a 
new world was to be created the past 
must be obliterated, or, in some subtle 
fashion made to serve the new era. 

Some of the ancient legends were 
brought up to date by substituting mod- 
ern names. Monsters of mythology were 
pictured as the French and Polish foes 
of the revolution; the heroes, the Sieg- 
frieds, were the present-day leaders. It 
Was a magnificent idea, well conceived 
to capture the imagination of the rising 
generation and the peasantry. 

And now the leaders have another 
project which enlists opera as a propa- 
ganda agency. 

A Russian is now in America with 
revised librettos of Gounod’s “Faust,” 
Bizet’s “Carmen,” Wagner’s “Siegfried” 
and many other operas. 

This man is working under the aus- 

pices of the Soviet. Within a short time 
Russian opera companies will present 
in all the leading communities the Soviet 
versions of these operas. 
The stories are being modernized by 
this late model Dante so as to visualize 
lor the Russian audiences the various 
lessons the revolutionary chiefs wish to 
convey to their public. 

For example, “Siegfried” has been re- 
written with Lenine as the central char- 
acter, the slayer of Capital, et al. 
armen” will also be brought down to 
Gate. Carmen will be a modern flapper. 
Foust will be a typical business man of 
the present day; my namesake, I sup- 
bose, will represent the demon Dollar. 

"he settings have been painted by the 
most famous modernists of Russia—a 


little later I may tell you more about 
this extraordinary scheme to Sovietize 
poor old Gounod and the rest. 

If a Bolshevist can discover a plot in 
“Tl Trovatore” or “Dinorah” which can 
be converted to Soviet purposes, I say he 
is entitled to everlasting glory and edi- 
torial commendation in the New York 
Times. 

ok * * 


Really, a daily which calls itself “The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper” ought tu 
show a little more restraint in its edi- 
torials. 

I have just read an amazing leader 
in the Chicago Tribune, “Now It Can 
Be Told.” The Tribune editor un- 
burdens his soul by sinking his teeth 
into the prostrate form of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association. He doesn’t see 
why Chicago should have an opera com- 
pany at all. A month’s visit by a good 
traveling company, he declares, would be 
just about right for Chicago. 

And further, “Three months of opera 
knocks the stage silly. When the sea- 
son opened Nov. 5 Jane Cowl was giving 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ at the Garrick. Any 
performance of her Juliet made a bum 
out of any performance of opera, but 
she was chased out of the Garrick into 
a smaller theater and into another play 
by lack of attendance. There was no 
civic stuff back of ‘Romeo and Juliet’.” 
(Nor a $400,000 deficit.) 

Chicago is a great metropolis and 
surely could afford to support both the 
opera and a repertoire theater: to inti- 
mate that Chicago must choose between 
two such widely separated institutions 
is to underestimate, I think, the cultural 
intelligence of Chicago. 

The naive and refreshingly candid 
leader writer who confesses his own dis- 
taste for opera takes it for granted 
his fellow Chicagoans are of similar 
kidney. 

The Tribune has only a vague notion 
of the real opera-goer’s intense affection, 
almost fanatic regard, for his favorite 
diversion. 

I fear the Tribune has been led astray 
too easily by the existence of a deficit. 
This assumption would be justified only 
if the paper were arguing that opera 
is a poor business proposition. 

Opera-giving belongs among the haz- 
ardous occupations from the standpoint 
of the business man. Cultural dividends 
are not to be counted in dollars and 
cents. Granting that there was mis- 
management, I feel Chicago has been re- 
paid sevenfold for her $400,000 opera 
deficit, in civic education, in aesthetic 
values, in addition to the vast returns 
from national publicity. 

ee .- & 


Now I come to a surprising portion 
of the Tribune’s estimate of Chicago’s 
opera: 

“It wasn’t civic and it wasn’t grand,” 
states the Tribune. “If our Mr. Moore 
in his accounts of what was given at 
the Auditorium had felt at liberty to 
speak his piece as Mr. Donaghey does 
of the theater and as Mae Tinée does 
of the movies, he would have said that 
most of it was mediocre and some of it 
was worse than that. You can’t speak 
your mind about opera. This is the first 
time it has been done and it may be 
the last. You ¢an’t even whisper around 
about it. If it is awful, the critic must 
find an aria to praise. If it is mediocre, 
he must say it was good; and if it 
happens to be good, it must be superla- 
tive. 

“That’s duty; and to neglect it is to 
commit a civic offense and be carried off 
on a flood-tide of wrath from cultural 
uplifters, friends of opera, city boosters, 
music-loving aliens, display-loving wives 
and all the milliners, jewelers, modistes, 
etc. We'll see what we get from this 
bit of plain speaking which we have 
not dared attempt before.” 

This confession and strange creed of 
faith is such an abject example of blind, 
unthinking, stupid “loyalty” on the part 
of the Chicago Tribune that I shall re- 
frain from any comment. 

It proves the ancient truth that over- 
zealous, undiscriminating friends are the 
worst enemies of any good cause. 

A little independent thought at the 
right time, instead of a _ provincial 
“booster” spirit, would have served the 
cause better. Free discussion is the 
handmaiden of truth. 

I always believed the Chicago critics 
to be honest and reliable. The Tribune 
would have me believe otherwise. As 
the Tribune’s operatic judgment seems 
a bit wobbly, I am afraid I cannot accept 
its verdicts unreservedly. 

Chicago and the cause of opera de- 
serves better treatment from “The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper.” 





Several years ago the same daily pro- 
claimed its idea of music by appointing 
as official music reviewer a gentleman 
who admittedly knew more about the 
baseball diamond than the art he pre- 
sumed to appraise. Incidently, the naive 
reviews penned by this sports expert 
brought joy to the hearts of music read- 
ers if not prestige to the neWspaper. 

I suspect the artistic philosophy of 
the Tribune has been shaped by the com- 
bined knowledge of the sports depart- 
ment and the “Advice to Housewives” 
editor. 

ee ee 


Every now and then I am puzzled by 
the wide popularity suddenly attained 
by a worthy piece of music. Take Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Song of India” as an 
example. Certainly the air of this song 
is not simple; the melodic line is tricky 
and the rhythm is uncommon from the 
popular standpoint. Yet this song is 
whistled far and wide. 

A clew to this mystery is provided 
by Abel Green, Variety’s music reviewer. 
Says this authority on light music: 
“Easily remembered music is not always 
the best selling stuff. This is evidenced 
with present-day production music par- 
ticularly.” And he cites an operetta 
which has “four big selling numbers,” 
despite the fact that the listener cannot 
carry away even one tune when he leaves 
the theater. 

This is a hopeful situation and quite 
upsets the theory of our serious musi- 
cians who deign (under other names) 
to write down to the public. 

For it seems that if the public really 
likes a song it will go to the music store 
and buy that tune—to study it, if you 





please. 
*k Bs OK 
Popular music suggests radio, and 
radio brings me to managers. Some of 


them, you know, are alarmed over the 
Radio Menace, particularly the theatrical 
nanagers who work in cahoots’ with 
ticket speculators. 

The concert managers are still puzzled; 
some of them see red whenever they 
look down the throat of an amplifying- 
horn; others, like Carl D. Kinsey, man- 
ager of the Nerth Shore Festival Asso- 
ciation, see in radio an important me- 
dium to spread the cult of music. 

When the motion picture arrived 
the theaters were alarmed. Gradually 
the vaudevile theaters, instead of re- 
clining submissively on the sacrifice 
altar of the new amusement force, in- 
stalled their own movies. 

Of course, the low-price movie theater 
drove out the old-fashioned strongholds 
of the melodrama—but who mourned 
the loss? 

By harnessing the Movie Menace of 
that day for their own purpose the the- 
aters saved the day and improved their 
lot. 

At least one enterprising manager is 
using this idea to combat the Radio 
Menace. (I capitalize the words in 
deference to my manager friends who 
devote so much thought to the topic.) 

A manager in a New England town 
installed a magnificent receiving set on 
the night of the second big Air Concert. 
Instead of staying home and taking a 
chance with their own little sets, the 
music-lovers flocked to the theater and 
heard the nine o’clock concert in peace. 

Being in a benevolent mood this morn- 
ing, I shall refrain from comment on 
the progran? of this second widely ad- 
vertised Air Concert. 

But I suppose one should not look a 
gift concert in the amplifier. 


xk 6 * 


I do not go in much for figures but 
I confess being fascinated by the an- 
nouncement of the Radio Corporation’s 
vice-president. 

He estimates $350,000,000 was spent 
on radio by the American public during 
1924. In 1923 the amount was much 
less, $120,000,000. 

Now that we know what the radio 
makers are getting, I want to know what 
share of this sum went to musicians who 
appeared on the program. 

Not that all of them were worth any- 
thing. 

* *« * 

One of these days some sociologist 
may dig into statistics and prove that 
the communities which cultivate music 
the most are the least crime-ridden in 
America. A celebrated detective—I 
think it was the late Pinkerton—brought 
out this fact in a speech several years 
ago. 

At this moment the most widely dis- 
cussed town in the land is Herrin, IIl., 
where street shootings are staged in- 
stead of music festivals. 


My records disclose that Herrin is 





the home of some earnest musicians and 
clubs, but I fail to find any indication 
of unusual musical activity in the com- 
munity—which vindicates music. 

Judging from the present mortality 
rate, I don’t suppose the Herrin males 
live long enough to form a quartet, much 
less a chorus or orchestra. 


* * * 


In one column of the newspapers ap- 
pears the information that Rudolph 
Ganz, the pianist and able conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony, and Mrs. Ganz 
are to become American citizens. 

In the next column I read that another 
conductor, the head of a great American 
musical organization, and his wife, an 
American-born artist, will leave for 
France in the spring “in order that their 
child may be born on French soil.” 

Undoubtedly this far-seeing couple ex- 
pect their first-born will be a man-child 
and heir of the father’s conducting gifts. 
By arranging that their child be born 
in foreign land they are insuring the 
future conductor’s engagement by some 
American orchestra trustees. 

Rudolph is downright reckless. He 
evidently has confidence in the future 
of his adopted country. 


» @.*% 


A playhouse in Dover, N. J., has in- 
stalled a glass paneled  sound-proof 
erying room for babies. 

_ Director Gatti might try out this idea 
in connection with the Metropolitan for 
the benefit of singers who do not like 
their parts. 
* * * 

And a sound-proof room is an ex- 
cellent place for a tenor who insists on 
telling you about his most recent mag- 
nificent triumphs. 

ius -@ 


The second “Dinorah” performance 
was considerably smoother than the first 
during the previous week. Mme. Galli- 
Curci was not at her best on the first 
occasion. She was evidently laboring 
under an indisposition and her voice 
suffered in consequence. But on Friday 
evening Madama Amelita sang as well 
as she ever has in her career. Every- 
body was tickled, including Madame, the 
audience and the goat. 

I also noted a new freedom in the act- 
ing of the tenor, Armand Tokatyan. 

This young artist hails from Armenia 
the land of Nestorian Christianity, 
shish-kebab,  paklava and certain 
escapades of the Turks. 

Four years ago this curly-haired youth 
landed on these shores, via Italy. He 
had just four réles in his repertory. 
Today he knows thirty-four operas. 
twenty-eight of which he has already 
sung. The unfortunate illness of Mar- 
tinelli provided a golden opportunity for 
the Armenian tenor and he has reaped 
the full benefit. Tokatyan’s career 
should be carefully watched for here is 
a singer with a voice of fine quality 
and excellent appearance, both on and 
off the stage. 

During the first performance of this 
most innocent of operas, Tokatyan was 
visibly restrained. But last week he 
entered fully into the fun of the rdle. 
The reason? 

The director who had so carefully 
coached Armand watched the young 
singer like a hawk on the first night. 
Result, the singer was stilted and self- 
conscious. But last week this conscien- 
tious mentor was taken ill—or did he 
fall over a piece of scenery, after the 
manner of Metropolitan folks these 
days? Anyhow, free from those accus- 
ing eyes, Tokatyan breezed through the 
part without effort. 

I do not credit the report that Busi- 
ness Manager Edward Ziegler will estab- 
lish an emergency ward in the Opera 
House to take care of the singers who 
are bitten by Fafner, tumble down eleva- 
tor shafts, stumble over horses, and are 
thrown over the footlights by their col- 
leagues. 

a oe 

Journalism is improving in New York. 
Four years ago when the Chicago Opera 
forces presented “Dinorah” at the Lex- 
ington Opera House, our journals of en. 
lightenment devoted many columns of 
type and pictures to that modest mem- 
ber of the cast, the goat. 

On the occasion of the Metropolitan’s 
revival of the same opera the beast gets 
a scant mention in the press of the 
metropolis. 

This may be tough on the goat, but 
it ‘is kind on the public. 


* * * 


“Walska Wins Audience; Will Stick to 
Career,” reads the New York T'ribune 





[Continued on page 8] 
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headlines over a two and a half-inch dis- 
patch. 

“Ganna Walska Fails as Butterfly,” 
says the New York Times. 

The Tribune declares the wife of 
Harold F. McCormick “although nervous 
won the appreciation of her audience,” 
but the Times devotes ten inches of type 
to a special cablegram telling of her 
alleged failure at Nice. 

In other words the story of Mme. 
Walska’s supposed (I don’t know which 
story is correct) failure at Nice wins 
a great deal more space than the report 
of her success. 

This abnormal condition of affairs in 
journalism is a natural outcome of the 
exigencies of newspaper practice. 

A story of negation or denial is almost 
always more important from the view- 
point of the newspaper writer. No 
journalist pays much attention to the 
distinguished astronomer who praises 
the theories of Einstein but let an 
obscure scientist pick a flaw in the re- 
lativity idea and your enterprising 
correspondent will keep the wires hum- 
ming with stories: “Noted Savant Raps 
Einstein.” 

Triumph or débacle, Ganna intends to 
return te these States within a couple 
of months. 

Then, maybe, we’ll be given the chance 
of deciding which of the cablegrams 
from Nice were right. 

* * + 


I find this Liszt-Chopin anecdote in 
a new book, “Things [I Cannot Tell,” 
by an anonymous author who was fa- 
miliar with most of the high doings 
of the Victorian days. 

The two masters were the guests of 
George Sand at Nahant: Chopin, with 
the naiveté of conscious genius, alleged 
that he was a far greater man than 
Liszt, a thing the great pianist would 
not admit. At length Chopin said, “Well, 
I’ll tell you how I can prove that I’m 
a greater man than you. I can imitate 
you, but I defy you to imitate me!” 

“You can’t imitate me—I defy you 
to!” exclaimed the Abbé. 

That evening in the dark, after 
dinner, Liszt began playing. He was at 
his very best, never more brilliant, and 
surpassed himself in virtuosité. 

Every one was enthusiastic and ap- 
plauded heartily; but when the candles 
were brought, lo and behold it was 
Chopin! 

“Now imitate me like that if you can,” 
he said to Liszt. 

The Abbé had to admit that he could 
not; it was quite out of his power. 

The same author asserts Oscar Wilde 
did not write “Salome” in French. “As 
a matter of fact, the man who ‘did’ the 
French version of ‘Salome’ was a young 
student named Pelissier, living at that 
time in the Place des Ternes, Paris. 
This I knew because there were letters 
from Wilde to him on the subject. He 
got 5,000 francs for doing it.” 

The author once bet Wilde five hun- 
dred pounds to five that Wilde could not 
translate a certain short article without 
at least thirty mistakes—and 

“Like a fool, he accepted the bet— 
silly bravado, of course—and actually 
allowed himself to be locked up in a 
room in ‘Berny’s’ little cottage next the 
church in Marylebone Road; but when 
the wine was finished, he yelled to be 
released; he had done nothing, and ex- 
plained that he couldn’t be bothered, as 
he had been inspired just then by some 
original ideas for a poem!” 

If it could only be proved conclusively 
Oscar Wilde did not write the poem, 
the opera might stand a good chance of 
being produced at our leading opera 


house. 
* * * 


In an estimable musical publication 
appears an announcement: “At Last, a 
Singer’s Cigar . . made especially 
for singers.” The manufacturer is too 
modest to say it, but I dare say many 
prominent sopranos and contraltos are 
using his weed without injury—perhaps 
with positive benefit. 

An excellent portrait of the cigar, pre- 
sumably taken from life, accompanies 
the notice. 

I now look for some benefactor to 
manufacture a new kind of chewing plug 
which is guaranteed not to injure the 
trills and rills of coloratures and harp- 
ists. 

* * ” 

I find more hygienic hints for singers 
in no less a journal than the Medical 
Times. It is Dr. John A Glassburg 





speaking on diet, a subject which is 
always of deep concern to musicians, as 
anyone who has seen them at mealtime 
can attest: 

“A raw egg, with a little salt, 
swallowed about a quarter of an hour 
before the voice is to be used keeps the 
throat moist and smooth. Some singers 
swallow vaseline. When there is ex- 
treme nervousness, a small cocktail taken 
just before the individual is called upon 
to speak or sing creates an artificial 
stimulation which overcomes the emo- 
tional stress.” 

Unlike the singer’s cigar-maker, Dr. 
Glassburg does not mention where his 
remedy may be bought. I mean the 
vaseline. 

ok * * 

I fear this column is becoming a de- 
partment of help on diet, drink, tobacco, 
household hints, advice to the lovelorn 
and other mundane matters. 

Dr. Glassburg has told you how to 
make nervousness vanish. 

I can tell you how a whole pianist 
disappeared. 

2). 

I can scarcely believe the joyful news. 

An American composer and an Amer- 
ican newspaper may collaborate to create 
an American opera. 

Theodore Stearns who composed the 
melodious “Snowbird” and other com- 
positions of similar calibre, has been mu- 
sic critic of the New York Telegraph for 
about a year. He has written sensibly 
and interestingly, not as an academic 
appraiser but as a music-lover who 
wants to share his delights with every- 
body. 

Reviewing is irksome for the creative 
nature; the daily whirl of music makes 
severe demands on the physical and 
mental sources of energy. The late 
Reginald de Koven swore constantly at 
his job; the late James Huneker, the late 
Mr. Krehbiel, the late Mr. Humiston, 
all knew too well the relentless speed 
of the cruel tread-mill. I do not see 
how Deems Taylor survives his active 
réle of composer and critic, but he does 
without any alarming symptom apart 
from his ascetic, Cassius-like leanness. ’ 

Somebody among the higher-ups of 
the Telegraph must know of this condi- 
tion of affairs, for it is reported Theo- 
dore will be officially commissioned to lay 
off for five or six months in order that he 
may complete his opera, “Atlantis.” 

The composer-critic completed the 
libretto three years ago but he never 
found time to work up the material in 
his musical sketch-book. But the Tele- 
graph owners may make it possible for 
him to disappear at the end of the 
present season, in May, until next 
autumn. ; 

Up to now the composers have been 
almoners of individuals, or institutions, 
or in a few rare instances, musical foun- 
dations. 

I hereby take off my hat reverently to 
that most excellent newspaper, the New 
York Telegraph. 

Come to think of it, when “Atlantis” 
is produced the reviewers won’t have any 
chance to speak of anachronisms in 
styles and periods, for not even a New 
York music critic can speak with au- 
thority about a Lost Continent, says 


your 





WOMAN COMPOSER ARRIVES 





Germaine Taillefer Brings Score for 
Performance—Shavitch Returns 


Among the musicians who arrived in 
the United States on incoming vessels 
during the last week was Germaine Tail- 
lefer, composer and pianist, who was a 
member of the French group of ultra- 
modernists known as “Les Six,” until 
the break-up of that group several years 


ago. Miss Taillefer came on the French 
liner France on Feb. 1, to visit friends in 
New York. She brought with her the 
score of her new Piano Concerto, which 
she declared would be presented by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with Alfred Cor- 
tot as soloist, next month, and probably 
by the Boston Symphony under Serge 
Koussevitzky later. 

Also returning aboard the France were 
Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony, and his wife, Tina 
Lerner, pianist. .Mr. Shavitch will take 
up his duties in Syracuse, after making 
his New York début as conductor at a 
concert of the International Composers’ 
Guild this week. 


Chicago Applauds Stars in Concert 
and English Version of “Martha’’ 


AVUAUUUTUAAUUUULUUA)UUUUCUEUUUUUUEUAAUULUOLOULGOUAUAOOUUENUAOUGHOCUUOAGOOUUGUUUORAUAUOUOENAAAUAN UU ERGATA PAULA 


HICAGO, Jan. 31.—Among the in- 
C teresting recital and concert events 
of the last week here were programs 
by Fritz Kreisler, Tito Schipa, Florence 
Macbeth, Joseph Schwarz, Agnes Lap- 
ham, the Civic Orchestra of Chicago and 
a number of young musicians. A per- 
formance of “Martha,” sung in English 
and in concert form, on Sunday at the 
Chicago Theater was applauded. 


Fritz Kreisler’s huge audience over- 
flowed onto the spacious stage of the 
Auditorium Theater on Jan. 25, as is 
usual when he plays here. For his pro- 
gram he had chosen a Handel Sonata. 
the first Bruch Concerto, Saint-Saéns’ 
“Rondo Capriccioso” and other works. 
His performance seemed to mark the 
peak of the season’s playing here for 
its balance of emotional warmth and 
purity of style. His technical ability 
and his taste were, as usual, flawless. 
Carl Lamson provided ideal accompani- 
ments. Many extra compositions were 
added to the list. 


Three Stars in Joint Recital 


The Auditorium was the scene of a 
great demonstration on Jan. 25 when an 
evening concert was given by Tito 
Schipa, Florence Macbeth and Joseph 
Schwarz, all prominent members of the 
Chicago Opera. These three popular 
singers, assisted by three expert accom- 
panists—and by two pianos!—roused a 
large audience to an unusual display of 
sustained enthusiasm. Each was in his 
best voice. Mr. Schwarz gave the Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci,” in which he sang 
with fine use of his exceptionally beau- 
tiful voice, and songs including Gretch- 
aninoff’s “Over the Steppes,” Mous- 
sourgsky’s “The Flea” and the tradi- 
tional “Kol Nidrei” and won the ovation 
of the multitude. 

Miss Macbeth’s extremely gracious 
style was lavished upon the Shadow Song 
from “Dinorah” and many songs, one of 
the most delightful of which by her 
accompanist, George Robert, “Sandman 
Is Calling You,” deliciously sung and 
repeated by the singer. She was re- 
called many times. 

Mr. Schipa had sung in the afternoon 
in Milwaukee, and by the time the eve- 
ning concert was over his list of achieve- 
ments for the day included the singing 
of over three dozen songs. He has not 
been in better voice this season, in 
which, nevertheless, he has set new 
standards for beautiful singing. His 
Spanish songs especially delighted his 
audience, and his program included 
beautiful performances of Scarlatti’s 
“Sento nel Core,” an aria from “Mig- 
non” and other fine music. “La Donna 
é Mobile” and “M’Appari”’ were added 
as the last of a very large number of 
encores. 


Civic Orchestra Gives Program 


The Civic Orchestra’s concert at Or- 
chestra Hall on Jan. 25 was the first 
one which it has given downtown this 
season. Frederick Stock and Eric De- 
Lamarter, his able assistant, were the 
conductors and Florence Scholl was 
soloist, playing Saint-Saéns’ Fifth Piano 
Concerto. Her playing was distinguished 
by fine tone, admirable technic and im- 
agination. The orchestra had a smooth 
and beautiful tone and its performance 
showed fire. The purpose of the or- 
chestra is the training of young musi- 
cians for places in the leading sym- 
phonies of the country. 


Agnes Lapham Explains Scores 


Agnes Lapham gave one of the most 
interesting programs of the season at 
the Playhouse on Jan. 25, when she 
played piano music which had been 
chosen with an audience of children 
especially in mind. Her list was ex- 
cellently arranged, with an ear for 
variety, contrast and range of style and 
subject matter. A running commentary, 
very agreeably delivered, revealed some 
interesting and unique qualities in the 
music, which Miss Lapham played with 
skill and great charm. She succeeded 
brilliantly in interesting the children in 
her audience and was also fortunate 
enough to make her music appetizing to 
older persons who heard her. 


Lillian Rogers Heard 


Lillian Rogers, one of the most tal- 
ented of the young pianists heard here 


this season, had the hardihood to present 
a Liszt Sonata in her program at the 
Studebaker on Jan. 24. This, and her 
group of Chopin especially, served to 
reveal her brilliant technic and her 
youthful but incisive qualities as a mu- 
sicianly thinker. 


Singer Makes Appearance 


Stanislawa Jozefowicz, a soprano with 
a distinctive and pleasant voice, sang 
at the Blackstone Theater on Jan. 24, 
exerting a highly individual and, while 
somewhat immature, a decidedly in- 
gratiating style. Vincent Baluta, pian- 
ist, assisted, playing Chopin and Pader- 
ewski works with seriousness and ability. 


“Martha” Sung Under Finston 


Nathaniel Finston, conducting a Sun- 
day noon performance of “Martha” at 
the Chicago Theater, won hearty recog- 
nition for one of his most interesting and 
successful exploits. The performance 
was given in Eniglish, in concert form, 
with the excellent orchestra Mr. Finston 
has led for four years and members of 
the Apollo Choral Club serving admir- 
ably. The soloists were Marie Herron 
and Arvesta Parrish, who were delight- 
ful in the réles of Martha and Nancy 
respectively, and Themi Georgi, Milo 
Luka and Carl Bitterl. The perform- 
ance as a whole was excellently arranged 
and carried through and will doubtless 
rank as one of the finest things Mr. 
Finston has done in his local populariza- 
tion of music. 


Roman Choir Impresses 


The Roman Choir of some sixteen voices 
sang at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 20 in 
liturgical and other music. The ensemble 
often performed with great beauty. An- 
gelo Negri conducted from the organ. 


Plays ’Cello Music 


Lillian Rehberg, Chicago ’cellist, played 
at Kimball Hall on Jan. 20, including 
concertos by Saint-Saéns and Dvorak in 
her interesting program. She disclosed 
qualities of taste and musicianship and 
a very commendable technical skill. Leon 
Benditzky supplied excellent accompani- 
ments. 


Dushkin Presents Ravel Work 


Samuel Dushkin, violinist, was heard 
in recital at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 22, 
playing Mozart’s Concerto in A, Ravel’s 
“Tzigane,” which he first presented in 
Paris last October, and other numbers, 
including Milhaud’s Brazilian Dances, 
new here. The youthful violinist played 
with a remarkably sweet tone and in a 
fine and well studied style. The clarity 
and freshness of his performance were 
continuously delightful. 


Culbertson Delights Hearers 


Sasha Culbertson in a violin recital! 
at Kimball Hall on Jan. 22, with Mr. 
Benditzky at the piano, gave Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer’ Sonata,” the second Paga- 
nini Concerto and other interesting 
music. His performance was mature, 
indeed, and to the sonata especially he 
imparted a vigor and a force which were 
of stimulating quality. 


Soprano Makes Successful Début 


Stella I. Trane, soprano, sang at the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall on Jan. 22 and 
disclosed one of the finest voices the 
season here has discovered in a new and 
youthful singer. The freshness and ap- 
peal of this delightful voice gave special 
pleasure in her singing of “Amarilli,” 
among the old Italian and old English 
songs in the first portion of her pro- 
gram, done in finest style and with de- 
lightful employment of tone-color. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Lamond to Teach at Bush Conservatory 
—Scholarship Is Offered 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—Frederiec Lamond 
will join the summer faculty of Bush 
Conservatory. The term will begin on 
June 29 and Mr. Lamond is to conduct 
a series of five interpretation classes. 
Another announcement from Bush Con- 
servatory is that of a $200 scholar- 
ship in the voice department, to be of 
fered annually by the Omega Chapte! 
at Bush Conservatory of the Sigm2 
Alpha Iota Sorority. The award, to 
made at a public contest early in M: 
will be open to any American sing 
Lyravine Votaw, of the faculty, is 
charge. 
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New York Hears Six Symphony Concerts Under Four Leaders 
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Furtwangler and Hoogstraten 
Both Take Temporary 
Farewell of the Philhar- 
monic — Koussevitzky and 
Waghalter Forces Present 
Programs of Unusual In- 
terest to Large Audiences 
—Grainger, Roland Hayes, 
Myra Hess and Pablo Ca- 
sals Soloists in Well-Known 
Works With Orchestral Ac- 
companiment 


IX orchestral concerts 
last week, with four 
conductors, brought a 
varied and interesting 
series of programs to 
New York’s lovers of 
symphonic music. Of the six concerts, 
two were farewells, Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler passing the baton of the Phil- 
harmonic on to Mengelberg, and Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten also leaving the 
same orchestra for a time. The mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic presented 
Mr. Furtwiangler with a silver cup in 
recognition of their appreciation of 
his work with them. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten was also the recipient of an 
elaborate wreath. The remaining four 
concerts were given by the Boston 
Symphony under Serge Koussevitzky 
and the State Symphony under Ignaz 
Waghalter. 

Soloists of the week included Percy 
Grainger, Roland Hayes and Pablo 
Casals, who were heard in attractive 
works with orchestral accompani- 
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ment, all achieving marked success 
with their audiences. 
Grainger with the State 


State Symphony, Ignatz Waghalter, 
conductor; Percy Grainger, pianist, solo- 


ist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27, afternoon. 
The program: 
Symphony No. 3 in F........... Brahms 
Concerto in G Minor........Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Grainger 

multe ING, 3, On; Gb..0.06s.06 Tchaikovsky 

Saint-Saéns’ Second Piano Concerto 
rates high in the bad composition class 
but it is a grateful work for the soloist 
to play. Mr, Grainger gave an admir- 
able performance, one which was really 
too fine for the empty, padded measures 
of the concerto. He was especially fine 
in the Scherzo, that bit of airy nothing 
which M. Saint-Saéns was forced to re- 
peat at the premiére of the work. There 
were times, however, when Mr. Grainger 
forced a. fine piano beyond its resources 
in the vain effort to give nobility to the 
banal themes of the composition. Mr. 
Waghalter gave a brusque reading of 
the Brahms Symphony. The marvelous 
Finale missed fire under this conductor, 
although he brought it to a quiet, repose- 
ful finis. He seems to be at his best 
when accompanying, for the. orchestral 
parts of the concerto sounded unusually 
well and cunningly conceived. The 
Tchaikovsky Suite was a welcome relief 
from the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Sym- 
phonies, but that was about all. 

W. S. 


Hayes with Boston Symphony 
The Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 


sevitzky, conductor; Roland Hayes, 
tenor, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29, 
evening. The program: 


Concerto for Orchestra in D, 

C. P. E. Bach 
104th Sonnet of Petrarch. . .Liszt-Busoni 
Air, “‘The Repose of the Holy Family” 

from ‘The Flight into Egypt’. . Berlioz 
Mr. Hayes 
CR Ravel 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, 
Tchaikovsky 
Soloists are rarities at the Boston 
Symphony’s concerts in New York. Per- 
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haps if some of the subscribers a few 
seasons ago had been able to look ahead 
to this concert and picture before them 
a young American Negro voicing the 
sorrows of Petrarch in italian and nar: 
rating a tale of the Infant Jesus in 
French, they would have rubbed their 
eyes as over a fantastic dream. There 
was, indeed, a dreamlike beauty in much 
of Mr. Hayes’ singing of the Berlioz 


excerpt, in which the smoothness, the 


tonal velvet and the haunting appeal 
of his mezza-voce singing produced their 
wonted effect. The naive character of 
the music was matched by the directness 
and simplicity of the vocalist’s style. 
Unfortunately, however, there was some 
discrepancy of pitch and of time in the 
final few bars, when an unseen chorus 
of eight female voices (especially im- 
ported from Boston for this one brief 
effect) supplemented tenor and orchestra 
with an off-stage “Alleluia.” 

Mr. Hayes was less in his element in 
the Liszt setting of the Petrarch so- 
nata, given on this occasion with orches- 
tration by Ferrucio Busoni. This is 
music of a theatrical character, and 
there was something of amateurishness 
as well as of pushed high tones in the 
Negro tenor’s achievement of it. The 
introductory recitative in particular 
seemed foreign to his style. The accom- 
paniments were beautifully managed. 

Mr. Koussevitzky gave an altogether 
delightful performance of the Bach con- 
certo, originally for violin, quinton, viol 
d’amour, viola de gamba and bass viol. 
The present orchestral version is the 
work of Maximilian Steinberg, son-in- 
law of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and was made 
at Koussevitzky’s request. The work is 
one of much beauty of material and the 
arranger’s treatment of it is altogether 
admirable. The slow movement now 
sounds strangely prophetic of “Parsifal,” 
with not a little of suggestion of the 
“Good Friday Spell.” This concerto 
deepens the feeling present-day musicians 
are coming to have with regard to the 
third son of the all-towering Johann 
Sebastian. Evidently Carl Philipp Eman- 
uel had more of his father’s gifts than 
his place on the programs of the last 
century would indicate. 

The Ravel adaptations of the Debussy 
piano pieces were also exquisitely played. 
Mr. Koussevitzky apparently has just 
the qualities for making the most of 
these epicurean morsels, bibelots of Gallic 
finesse. That there was ever any real 
need to orchestrate them may be doubted; 
but if this was to be, Ravel certainly 
was by sympathy and technic the pas- 
tellist for the task. 

The Tchaikovsky Symphony, played in 
New York for the fifth time during the 
month, exemplified the other Koussevit- 
zky—the one who sets heads to shaking 
and tongues to wagging over his par- 
ticular variety of poetic license. There 
was much in his reading that was ex- 
treme, but it was not to be denied that 
the slow movement dripped sweetness 
or that the finale soared ecstatically. 

i Se 


Furtwdngler’s “Au Revoir” 


Special news, Philharmonic Orches- 


tra, Wilhelm Furtwangler, guest con- 
ductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 31, evening. 
The program: 
Symphony in G Major (‘“Surprise’’) 
oh ere eee eres ree Haydn 


‘ thank you . 


Tone-poem, “Death and Transfigura- 
PIP Tra er ae ee Strauss 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor...Beethoven 


A sensational leave-taking of a basic- 
ally non-sensational conductor provided 
novelty in New York’s orchestral week. 
An audience that packed Carnegie Hall 
to the highest tier and that included 
many notavles in the musical world— 
the other two Philharmonic conductors, 
Mengelberg and Van Hoogstraten among 
them—shouted and clapped for more 
than ten minutes at the end of the 
special concert in the departing Mr. 
Furtwiangler’s honor on Friday evening. 


Speeding the parting guest has rarely 
proved’ so exhilarating, for the German 
leader had entrenched himself not only 
in the hearts of the public but in those 
of his musician-charges. The public was 
cheered by the prospect of the conduc- 
tor’s promised return next year; and the 
players, with much the same feelings, 
presented a silver cup to him at the 
morning rehearsal and gave a supper 
for him after the concert. 


Mr. Furtwingler made the inevitable 
speech. It was very brief, and what 
could be he heard of it sounded like: “I 
. and this wonderful or- 
chestra.” It satisfied the auditors, after 
some eight recalls had not. 


The guest demonstrated the same im- 
pressive prowess as he had previously, 
searching out untiringly and with truly 
musical results the essence of his works. 
The Haydn Symphony, with its older- 
day scoring that inevitably sounds ten- 
uous when played on the modern large 
orchestra, perhaps cannot give listeners 
the profound communings that the Fifth 
did, for instance, under the same con- 
ductor. But its impeccable form and 
simple subjects gave a very real pleas- 
ure. The beautiful cadences of the wood- 
winds in the Andante came to the ear 
entrancingly. The Menuetto, as gravely 
played last week, was a mock-serious 
travesty on this mincing measure. The 
masterly concluding Allegro, which re- 
peatedly begins all over again after 
seemingly swelling to its final tutti—in 
order, as the composer said, “to give the 
ladies a surprise’’—called forth all the 
conductor’s skill in alteration of rhythm. 

The Strauss work, when treated as 
Mr. Furtwangler does it, with careful 
weighing of all significant detail, shows 
painfully its lack of great musical mo- 
ment. He, as it were, strips away the 
“program” and reads it as pure music. 
Though the first entrance of the “Trans- 
figuration” theme has rarely sounded so 
noble, the sensational piece has seemed 
more exciting in the hands of the show- 
men of the baton. Last week one was 
aware that Strauss’ patient was a long 
time dying. The players were called 
to their feet after the performance, which 
ended the first half of the concert. 

The Beethoven Symphony brought the 
greatest heights of the evening. It was 
given a reading of poise and largeness 
of conception—almost of serenity, though 
it had moments of finely achieved climax. 
There were no ruthless tamperings with 
tempo; it was, in fact, played as written. 
But the magic of the lank visitor’s flail- 
like left arm was never absent. Every 
stroke in the great canvas was traced 
as it deserved, and little touches, such 
as the long organ-point and subsequent 
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Muvical Americas Open Forum | 





MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Encouraging Native Art 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
For several days I have been wanting 
to write you to express my heartfelt 


gratitude for the splendid place you gave 
the Denver story of “Shanewis” and the 
premiére of my cantata, “The Sunset 
Trail.” It was most gratifying. But 
beyond that was the generous and con- 
structive editorial which you published 
the next week concerning the Denver 
attempt. Through it all there shone a 
tremendous sympathy that has found a 
ready response in my heart. 

Such things do certainly bring re- 
newed hope, courage—a fresher outlook 
to any composer who has had an up-hill 
fight for years. It has brought me all 
that and more, and I desire to thank 
you most sincerely for your great in- 
terest and kindliness. I feel with you 
that the matter of American opera is 
“looking upward.” I can feel it now 
in the air. The opera companies, too, 
are beginning to take a renewed interest 
in native works; and I canont but feel 
that Lawrence Tibbett’s success at the 
“good old Met” the other night and 
similar successes will bring to the Ameri- 
can people the thought that there are 
Americans who interpret, and that other 
Americans can create and “deliver the 
goods,” to speak slangily, if they are 
given a real chance. 

I gloried in Lawrence Tibbett’s suc- 
cess, not because he was a fellow-towns- 
man but because his is an American 
who, like myself, never went to Europe 
for what is termed necessary training. 
Do not misunderstand me. We need all 
Europe can give, and more, too; but 
my point is that with the rapid evolution 
of musical taste here an all-American 
success can be achieved once in a while. 

CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 

Hollywood, Cal., Jan. 14, 1925. 


i.) at 
Aiding Prison Music 


lo the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I feel that you will be very happy 
to know and hear of the great kindness 
the New York Federation of Music Clubs 
has done toward the betterment of men 
in my organizations by sending me five 
new instruments for band and orchestra. 
I mean that the men are truly grateful 
to all who have helped me perfect the 
outfits. The instruments were sold to 
the New York Federation of Music Clubs 
by the Phoenix Kline Music Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

My good friend, Mrs. John F. Lyons 
of Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, who is ever ready to help 
any worthy cause in the interest of 
music and the musician, sent Mrs. John 
F. Rogers of Watertown, N. Y., to look 
over the cause of much back-sliding in 
the production of tone—poor instruments. 
And in turn Mrs. Rogers took the matter 
up with Mrs. Harry Leonard Vibbard 
of Syracuse, N. Y. Action was taken at 
once, and the instruments were received 
and are working daily, to the great satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

It is beyond mere expression of words 
for me fully to explain how apprecia- 
tive the men and myself are and how 
thankful I am to all concerned and what 
a burden has been taken off my 
shoulders. You know the meaning of 
good instruments and the help they will 
be. JORDAN S. MURPHY, 

Band and Orchestra Director, 
Auburn Prison. 
Auburn, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1925. 


FOter 


Operettas Advocated 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The Shuberts’ announcement of a pro- 
posed permanent comic opera organiza- 
tion at the Century Theater has been 
received with great favor and satisfac- 
tion among operetta-lovers. 

It has been a long cherished dream, 
indeed, on the part of comic opera lovers 
to hear again such beautiful operettas 
as “Belle Héléne,”’ “Grand Duchess,” 


“Orphée aux Enfers,” “Zigeunerbaron,” 
“Fledermaus,” “Prinz Methuselah,” 
“Bettel-Student,” “Der Schwarz Hus- 


sar,” and so on. 
If Continental cities have their op- 


peretta organizations, why should not 
New York have one? Aren’t we now 
the greatest musical center of the world? 
And if our audiences support grand 
opera and symphonic concerts, why not 
the artistic genuine light operas, which 
have always been, and still are, a source 
of delight and enjoyment to the music- 
lover? FRED LABIN. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1925. 


Tew 


Understudies for Recitals 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The incident the other week when a 
well-known woman pianist failed to ar- 
rive for her recital and was replaced by 
a man performer calls to mind a plan 
which I think would be a good one to 
install in the concert field. 

In opera, of course, and on the spoken 
stage we always have persons trained 
to jump into the breach and save the 
performance in case the artist is sud- 
denly indisposed or otherwise prevented 
from going on in his part. ; 

Why not require the artist who is 
to give a recital on a certain date to 
have an understudy? The regrettable 
cancellation of concerts might be avoided. 
I do not mean that an inferior per- 
former could fill the absent one’s shoes. 
The public would hardly stand for that, 
after paying its good money! 

But performers of equal rank could 
be lined up by the managers. For in- 
stance, these executives could send out 
two of their artists along much the same 
territory in their tours. They could try 
to book them in nearby cities at the 
same period, but never on the same eve- 
ning. Of course, this might add tre- 
mendously to the difficulties in routing 
and booking the tours. But the security 
it would provide against disappointment 
for audiences would be worth it. 

Of course, an audience that is _ re- 
funded its money when the star does 
not appear has the edge of its expecta- 
tion dulled and in many cases will not 
return for the concert subsequently 
booked. JAMES T. SEWARD. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1925. 


SOaer 


Even Tempered Tuning 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to express to H. E. Pilgrim 
my appreciation of the very kindly spirit 
in which he criticizes in your issue of 
Jan. 24 a previous article of mine in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. If he does not too 
seriously object to a pun, I should like 
to say that his criticism is very “even 
tempered.” 

Mr. Pilgrim doubts whether I mean 
just exactly what I say in my sentences: 

“Your piano is in tune when the same 
harmonies have precisely the same tone- 
color in all the different signatures. If 
a given harmony possesses different tone- 
color in one key than in another, the 
piano is not in tune.” 

But I do mean precisely that. For 
that is exactly what “even tempera- 
ment” means. By definition, even tem- 
perament means that every fifth shall 
be shortened by precisely the same 
amount. If this is done, every major 
third will be lengthened by exactly the 
same amount, every minor third will be 
shortened by exactly the samé amount 
and any given harmony will therefore 
have precisely the same tone-color, no 
matter where it is placed in the scale. 

Mr. Pilgrim says: “When a piano is 
in tune as nearly as a competent tuner 
ean tune it, then the tone-color of the 
different keys is not the same.” 

Mr. Pilgrim appears to regard the 
securing of a new tone-color as the 
purpose of modulation. In this I be- 
lieve he is in error. The function of 
modulation, I think, is to secure variety 
by a shifting of the fundamental of the 
harmony. 

He also says: “We may say there is 
no harmony in the different signatures. 
But the disharmony could not be termed 
tone-color.” 

These sentences I do not understand 
and therefore will not attempt to 
criticize. 

Tempered tuning of bowed instru- 
ments played in conjunction with in- 
struments of fixed intonation makes pos- 
sible the use of open strings, when de- 
sired, and makes the fingering of the 








four strings symmetrical, neither of 

which is possible if bowed instruments 

are tuned pure. JOHN REDFIELD. 
New York, Jan. 27, 1925. 


i.) at) 
Concert Hall Bugaboos 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Who versed in creating atmosphere 
and backgrounds for plays and players 
will swell my voice into a thousandfold 
ery of protest for appropriate surround- 
ings, backgrounds and light effects for 
all occasions on which the public gathers 
to hear artists? 

For example, a heralded musician 
comes out to sing or play. The moment 
he steps on the stage many lights are 
thrown on him full force. The rest of 
the available lights are thrown upon the 
audience, which is trying desperately to 
forget everything but the music. How- 
ever, they have little or no chance. The 
man’s wrinkles, his eyelashes, the twitch- 
ing of his nose—all these are too plainly 
visible and too easily noticed and dis- 
tract attention. Or, for instance, in the 
case of a woman vocalist—although her 
voice is rich and mellow—one’s atten- 
tion is often drawn to the fact that she 
is exceedingly bedeckec with glittering 
diamonds and that she is quite nervous. 
Dim lights on the stage and darkness in 
the auditorium would conceal these 
things. 

The monotonous rows of seats are al- 
most as bad as are the glaring lights. 
Few of the seats in concert halls and 
lecture halls are comfortable enough to 
enable the concert-goer to forget that he 
is sitting in seat number seventy-one, 
fourth row to the right, and further de- 
tails. As I can seldom afford the best 
seats in the house, the only time I can 
wholly enjoy a musical performance is 
when I can obtain standing room, for 
then I can at least sit down on the soft 
carpeted stairs, rest my head on my 
knees and forget about everything but 
the music. I realize that it would be 
impossible to have an auditorium fitted 
out with divans, movable chairs or 
leather pillows for those who prefer to 
sit on the floor, but it would certainly 
be feasible to make all seats comfortable 
and roomy enough so that one could 
actually relax in them. 

And further, am I the only one who 
can’t quite “get” the lecturer. an ex- 
plorer, let us say, who has visited un- 
known regions in the far North, there to 
battle for his life with wild beasts and 
the weather, and who when he lectures 
to us appears in full evening dress? 


I. Sonata A flat major, Op. 26, 
Beethoven 


1. Andante (con variations) 
2. Scherzo 

3. Marcia Funebre 

4. Allegro 


Etude, Op. 10 No. 3 >-+-++-- Chopin 


II. Scherzo, Op. 31 \ 
Ballade, Op. 47 


CHICKERING PIANO 


DOROTHY MILLER DUCK WITZ 
Pianist 
Second New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, Feb. 12th at 8.30 P. M. 


PROGRAM 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


And the women who lecture on the 
wilds—who has not seen them, with their 
hair marcel-waved, with silver or gold 
slippers on their feet and a spangled 
dress? If they only knew what impres- 
sion they make upon some folks who 
know wood-lore! 

It’s strange! If a person should walk 
up Broadway or any other street in 
pajamas, he’d be arrested in a short 
time for being “improperly dressed,” but 
no one raises a voice of protest against 
the “improper” clothing worn by these 
lecturers. , 

But perhaps I’m all wrong—perhaps 
people in concert halls want artists in 
the lime-light; perhaps they like to see 
every little detail about the person 
rather than give their whole attention 
to the music. Perhaps they enjoy sit- 
ting in the regular rows of “penance” 
seats. Perhaps audiences get a certain 
amount of satisfaction from having al! 
the lights available turned on—their 
gowns may show off better! But, like 
my old mammy, I throw up my hands 
and say, ““Mebbe dey likes it an’ mebbe 
dey don’t!” YVONNE LOSH. 

Caldwell, N. J., Jan. 25, 1925. 


PIANISTS ARE PROMINENT 
IN MINNEAPOLIS RECITALS 








Orchestra and Verbrugghen Quartet Ap- 
preciated in Interesting Program 
—Brailowsky Makes Début 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 31.— Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianist, made his first 


Minneapolis appearance on Jan. 16 under 
the management of Mrs. Carlyle Scott 
in the Lyceum Theater. A large and 
representative audience recognized in no 
uncertain way the success of this fine 
artist. His playing of Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata” Sonata was a revelation 
and his Chopin interpretations were 
masterly. So great was Mr. Brailowsky’s 
success that negotiations were immedi- 
ately started for a return engagement in 
February. 

Another pianist, this time a resident 
artist, was the soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony on Sunday, Jan. 11, 
when Mme. Bailey Apfelbeck played 
Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto. 
Her interesting interpretation met with 
the approval of the audience. Interest- 
ing also was the “Marche Militaire” of 
Schubert, orchestrated by Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conductor. 

The Verbrugghen Quartet gave the 
third of its chamber music concerts in 
the auditorium of the MacPhail School 
of Music, presenting Beethoven’s Post- 
humous Quartet in C Minor and Ravel’s 
Quartet in F. This splendid organiza- 
tion brought out the characteristics of 
both compositions. The audience was 
enthusiastic. H. K. ZUPPINGER. 





IIft. Third Sonate (Norse) Op. 57, 
MacDowell 
1. Impressively at times with 
impetuous vigor 
2. Mournfully yet with great 
tenderness 
3. With much 
fire 


[V. En Bateau \ 
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AMERICA’S 
BOY VIOLINIST 
Aeolian 
Hall Recital 


New York Feb. 11, 8:30 P.M. 





The New York Grand Opera Co. 


UMBERTO SORRENTINO, General Director 
225 West End Ave., New York 


A superb attraction that is sure to bring results to the box office, and 
one for which most interesting terms can be made to the local managers. 


Spring tour now booking 
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German Operas Cut 
Salaries of Singers 


JYNtAUUANUANOANODUALANAUOOOOUASOUOOOOEROOAOOOOODOOOUOOOUOOOUEGUSAAOOOOUORNAGLOOUEOSUA OOOO UAASEEAOO ON AEA OU eE GANONG ATH HAA 


BERLIN, Jan. 12.—As a result of the 
financial crises in which several German 
opera houses have already gone into 
bankruptcy, the directions of the operas 
in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Wiesbaden 
and Cassel have signed an agreement to 
reduce the salaries of guest artists. The 
cut, which will also affect the highly 
paid regular artists, provides that the 
maximum fee paid a singer for a per- 
formance shall be 1000 marks (about 


$250), and that the highest amount paid 
to singers regularly engaged for the sea- 
son shall be 30,000 marks (about 
$7,500). 

This rating will affect guest artists 
from other opera houses in Central 
Europe and Scandinavia more than visit- 
ing celebrities returning from America. 
These do not expect to receive the fees 
they command in New York and Chicago. 
They sing, either because they are still 
under part-time contract to the opera 
houses from which they originally came, 
because they want glory in their home 
towns or because the réclame and the 
reviews they get abroad are good propa- 
ganda in America. This move toward 
economy may, however, help to stave off 
bankruptey for the opera houses. 

The Deutsches Oper in Charlottenburg 
has followed in the footsteps of the 
Volksoper, declaring itself bankrupt and 
unable to pay its debts and salaries. This 
is simply another way of declaring a 
moratorium. Performances are still be- 
ing continued in both houses; and the 
singers, since they have waived their 
salaries, divide the receipts. Needless 
to say, individual shares are very small, 
but should the opera houses close entire- 
ly the singers would be stranded, since 
all the other opera houses have their 
contracts signed for the season. 


Paderewski Plays for Pope and 
Public in Rome 


ROME, Jan. 19.—Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski has given two concerts in Rome this 


week. One was in the private library 
of the Vatican, and the other was public. 
Before Pope Pius and dignitaries of the 
Vatican, the Polish pianist played a 
specially chosen program. At his con- 
cert for the laity, which was attended 
by the Queen Mother and a group of 
Government officials and royal repre- 
sentatives, he gave works by Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Beethoven and Liszt. 
The audience rose and gave him an ova- 
tion at the end of the concert. The Pope 
presented Paderewski with an _ auto- 
graphed photograph and a special gold 
medal commemorating the jubilee year. 








Motion Pictures at Paris 


Opéra 
Draw Bigger Receipts Than 
Music 


Jan. 13.—“‘Le Miracle des 
the film sponsored by the 
Academy, and produced at the Opéra 
despite protests that motion pictures 
desecrated the home of art, has been 
a far greater drawing card than any 
opera in the répertoire. On a week day 
the film drew 45,155 francs at a matinée, 
and 44,144 francs in the evening. “Faust” 
on a Sunday night only drew 35,750 
‘ranes, and “Aida” on Saturday evening 
only 30,834, despite the fact that they 
are among the most popular operas. 


Paris, 
Loups,” 





Shavitch and Tina Lerner 
Acclaimed in London 


LONDON, Jan. 13.—Vladimir Shavitch, 
nductor of the Syracuse Symphony, 


S given an ovation at his appearance 
here as guest conductor of the London 

mphony on the evening of Jan. 12. In 

rogram in which his wife, Tina Ler- 

, Pianist, was the soloist, he demon- 

ated his ability and confirmed the 
od impression he made at his last 
4) pearance here. The warmth of Mme. 

rner’s reception indicated that she had 
Q(: been forgotten in her absence. 


Vienna Begins to Untangle Complications 
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IENNA, Jan. 20.—Richard Strauss 

has refused the State’s offer to create 
the post of commander-in-chief of music, 
which would have made him artistic ad- 
visor in all State activities. The post 
was to have been second only to that of 
the Minister of Education, and would 
have been the first of its sort here. In 
declining the offer, Strauss said that, in 
the position he would be given no oppor- 
tunity to carry out his own artistic 
plans. 

According to the original announce- 
ment when the post was offered to 
Strauss, the new department seemed an 
effort on the part of the Government to 
conciliate Strauss without admitting 
itself in the wrong. For Strauss to re- 
turn to the State Opera on equal terms 
with Franz Schalk as director was, under 
the circumstances, impossible. As di- 
rector of the Government’s musical ac- 
tivities, however, Strauss would have 
been officially the superior of the director 
of the opera, and would have been able 
to control the policy of the house al- 
though it was nominally run by Schalk. 

Strauss’ refusal is said to be based on 
the fact that he was given no guarantee 
of the extent of his powers and no assur- 


ance of the production of his works. The 
deficit caused by the failure of his 
“Schlagobers,” and the consequent in- 


ability of the State Opera here to give 
his “Intermezzo,” led Strauss to take the 
latter work to Dresden for its premiére 
and finally resulted in his resignation. 
Public opinion in Vienna, despite the 
popularity of Strauss and the belief that 
without him the musical position of 
Vienna would be lowered, was against 
the creation of the new post because in 
many quarters it was felt that this was 
a subterfuge by which it was expected 
Schalk would be forced to. resign. 
Schalk has been in his present post for 
twenty-five years, and resents insinua- 
tions that it. is time for him to retire. 


Causes of the Crisis 


VIENNA, Jan. 13.—The Vienna Staats- 
oper suffers a serious crisis. The man- 
agement is accused of permitting the 
leading members, conductors, and even 
whole groups of the orchestra to per- 
form the greater part of the year in 
foreign countries. This is said to be one 
cause of the enormous deficit.. Prices of 
seats have reached world-parity, and as 
Austrians are unable to afford Metro- 
politan prices, there is small demand for 
tickets. 

The drawing-power of stars, members 
as well as guests; the glory of the world- 
known director, Richard Strauss, and ar- 
rangements of festive performances with 
special prices, have been tried in an 
effort to form a sound business basis— 
but in vain. 

Unfortunately Strauss did not prove 
a great managing director. Personal 
differences in administrative and artistic 


questions between him and his co- 
director, Franz Schalk, all sorts of in- 
trigues, aggressive instigations of the 


local press, etc., resulted in his resigna- 






































Top Row, the Vienna State Opera, and Franz Schalk, Its Managing Director. Lower Row, 
Left to Right, Richard Strauss, Who Has Just Refused the Post of Commander-in-Chief 
of Music, and Egon Pollak, Recently Appointed Temporary Successor to Strauss at 


the State Opera 





tion. This meant a great loss to the in- 
stitution, but certainly a gain for the 
musical world, as Strauss will now be 
able to devote himself fully to composi- 
tion. It is hoped that he will finish his 
“Die Agyptische Helena” from the book 
of Goethe-Hoffmannsthal. 

The Staatsoper has suffered greatly 
by the “disharmonic” cooperation of its 
two directors, but if the choice of 
Strauss successor is a right one, the 
change will be to the advantage both of 
the Staatsoper and of Strauss. At any 
rate, he willbe saved for Vienna, as the 
Town Council has given him a site in 
the beautiful Belvedere Park on which 
to build a villa for himself and his 
family. 

After unsuccessful negotiations with 
Leo Blech, Wilhelm Furtwangler, Bruno 
Walter, and others, Egon Pollak from 
Hamburg has been appointed temporary 
conductor, and has begun his work with 
the prospect of soon becoming general- 
musik-direktor. His début in “Falstaff” 
was a real success, and it is said that he 
possesses not only all qualities of an ex- 
cellent conductor but also those of an 
organizer, manager and businessman. 

For the second half of the season the 
following novelties are planned: Marco 
Frank’s “The Picture of the Madonna,” 
Wilhelm Kienzl’s “‘Sanctissimum,” Jana- 
cek’s “Jenufa,”’ Maurice Ravel’s “L’Heure 
Espagnole,” Richard Strauss’ “Inter- 
mezzo,” and Igor Stravinsky’s “Les 
Noces.” The carrying out of this plan 
requires capable men and very hard 
work. 

The new year began very optimisti- 
cally for the Staatsoper, and it is hoped 
that Egon Pollak will fulfill, and even 
exceed, expectations that have been 
aroused and will be able to keep up the 
former standard and tradition of the 
house. His chief concern will be to re- 
duce the immense deficit to a minimum, 
or at least to make the Staatsoper inde- 


pendent of the subsidy it now receives 
from the State. 
FRANCIS C. FUERST. 





J ‘olksoper's A ppeal 


VIENNA, Jan. 12.—The Volksoper in 
Vienna, which—at a certain distance 
from the Vienna State Opera—is also 
cultivating répertoire, has been com- 
pelled by the extremely unfavorable con- 
ditions of theatrical life in Vienna to 
bring in a petition for a financial adjust- 
ment. (A financial adjustment in this 
country means a legal agreement be- 
tween creditors and debtors in order to 
avoid bankruptcy. ) 

The Volksoper, founded 
years ago, has had a stormy career. 
first manager was Rainer Simons, who 
was succeeded by Raoul Mander. Later 
Felix Weingartner became manager. 
His successors were Dr. Fritz Stiedry 
and the former head stage master, Mor- 
kowsky, as co-directors. These two en- 
tered upon their duties at a time when 
the financial collapse of the Volksoper 
was unavoidable. 

As trustee, the music writer, Josef 
Reitler, was appointed. For eighteen 
years he has been with Dr. Korngold, 
music critic of the Neue Freie Press. He 
is familiar with every detail of Vienna’s 
theatrical life, particularly with Viennese 
musical undertakings, and is held in high 
esteem as critic and manager of the New 
Vienna Conservatory. 

It is by no means impossible that 
Reitler, after the provisorium as trustee 
for the financial adjustment, will finally 
undertake the management of the Volks- 
oper. Should this be the case, it might 
be possible that the institution, which 
has had: to struggle against various 
troubles during the last years, will see 
a time of tranquillity, recreation and 
profitable artistic work. 

DR. 
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ROBERT KONTA. 
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SUMMER MASTER SUHUDL 


June 29 to August 8 (Six Weeks) 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FAMOUS SINGER and TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


CELEBRATED COACH AND 
CONDUCTOR CHICAGO OPERA 


CHARLES BAKER 


PREMIER AUTHORITY ON ORATORIO, CHURCH MUSIC AND 
CONCERT REPERTORY 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
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NOTABLE AUTHORITY on PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE BUILDING 











FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and 
Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to possess 
the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 








DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS - FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 14 - COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of 


Oratory, Master of Oratory and Doctor of Oratory will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the required 
credits and pass a satisfactory examination. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


GIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Chi Musical 4 The Leadi dL Col f Musi d > id 
66 EAST VAN BUREN ST. (const sundine) Chicago, Tl. ‘pt octic"Ain in America, Ectablicned 1807, CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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Singers and Pianists Vie in New York’s Recital Week 
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Ten Recitals by Each with 
a High General Average 
Make Concerts of More 
Than Usual Interest—En- 
sembles of Various Sorts 
Draw Large Audiences to 
Concert Auditoriums and 
Hotel Ball Rooms—Three 
Violinists Among Concert 
Givers 


SOY ONCERTS and recitals 

Wii of more than usual in- 
terest were heard in 
Manhattan’s concert 
rooms during the past 
week, the total number 
almost reaching the peak of the sea- 
son. Several débutants among the 
singers and pianists made a good im- 
pression, while others made the lis- 
tener wonder who could have per- 
suaded them to try their luck upon the 
concert platform. Arthur Friedheim, 
one of the last Liszt pupils, was 
warmly welcomed in recital, as were 
Wilhelm Bachaus and Alexander Bo- 
rowsky. Jascha Heifetz, in his second 
recital, gave an excellent program and 
drew a large audience. Vladimir Ko- 
litsch, a Croatian violinist, was well 
received in a début recital. 


% I 
W/ 








Philharmonic String Quartet 


The Philharmonic String Quartet, 
Scipione Guidi and L. E. Barzin, vio- 
lins; A. Lichstein, viola, and O. Maz- 
zucchi, ’cello, were heard in concert in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. 26, 
giving three well-selected quartets. These 
were the Haydn Op. 76, No. 3, “Kaiser- 
quartett,” Malipiero’s “Rispetti e Stram- 


botti” and Glazounoff’s Quartet, Op. 70. 


The three pieces were cleverly ar- 
ranged for contrast, the purity of the 
Haydn being like a soft pastel back- 


ground to the crude disSonances of the 
Malipiero, and the Glazounoff, not a 
supremely interesting work, betwixt and 
between them, harmonically, so to speak. 
The Haydn Quartet was well played, and 
even the rather long variations on the 
Austrian Hymn, “Gott erhalte Franz den 
Kaiser,” were interesting. In the Mali- 
piero, which, by the way, was one of 
the pieces winning a prize at the Berk- 
shire Chamber Music Festical several 
years back, the second violin had the 
misfortune to break a string, and the 
piece was interrupted while a new one 
was put on. The work itself represents 
all the storm and stress of the present 
political situation in the composer’s na- 
tive land, interesting from a distance but 
happily, if luck holds, not to be of very 
long duration. Glazounoff’s Quartet had 
its moments, but like all the works of 
this composer it promises much and ful- 
fills little. The audience was enthusi- 
astic almost to the point of being an- 
noying in its appreciation. J. A. H. 


Ruth Rodgers in Recital 


Ruth Rodgers, soprano, who has been 
heard as soloist with orchestra several 
times in the last twelvemonth, gave a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 27. Mme. Rodgers’ program was 
well selected and well arranged. The 
first group was of Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century arias, all very well 
given, the last, from “Chatte Merveil- 
leuse” by “Mr. Brunet,” was especially 
interesting. The second group was in 
German, songs by Brahms, Schubert, 
teger and Tchaikovsky, and the third in 
French, some of which were good and 
some not. Wachs’ “Le Vieux Saint Jean” 
was of high interest and well sung. 
Liszt’s “Comment, disaient-ils” (naively 
translated “O how, murmured he’) 
which is like a hoop-skirt of the sixties, 
and Stravinsky’s silly “La Rosée Sainte” 
were both given more than due justice in 
the artist’s excellent singing of them, 
and the audience liked them both as 


much as anything on the program. The 
“Chanson de Scozzone,” from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Ascanio,” was given with much 
verve. The final group was of English 
songs by Isidore Luckstone, who acted as 


Mme. Rodgers’ accompanist, Wintter 
Watts, Carpenter, Weaver and Harvey 
Gaul. 

Mme. Rodgers’ singing has much to 


recommend it. The voice is one of more 
than ordinary volume and, save for the 
times when the high notes were sung 
loud, of luscious quality, the lower reg- 
ister being strong yet not contralto-y. 
The high soft tones were of great 
beauty and this led the artist, perhaps, 
to select a number of songs displaying 
this ability. Her English diction was 
good but in the other languages unin- 
telligible. 
one in German and one in French? If 
songs must be translated to suit the 
linguistic abilities of a singer, why not 
into English? 

All this, however 
highways and hedges. 
voice and her singing are far above the 
average, and one awaits her next ap- 
pearance with interest. It should be 


is going into the 


added that Mr. Luckstone played the en- - 


A, H. 
Viinz Substitutes for Leginska 


tire program without notes. J. 


The audience that assembled to hear 
Ethel Leginska give a Liszt-Chopin re- 
cital on Monday evening, Jan. 26, in 
Carnegie Hall was treated to a full- 
blooded and unexpected mystery, as the 
news columns have already reported, 
when the dynamic pianist failed to ar- 
rive for the program. At about 9 o’clock 
it was announced that Mieczyslaw Miinz, 
who was in the audience, had consented 
to play in her stead. 

The program underwent a considerable 
revision, but, considering the circum- 
stances, was satisfactorily performed. 
The pianist had arrived from a concert 
visit to the West less than twenty-four 
hours previously, and went on to play, it 
was said, at a few minutes’ notice. Crit- 
icism of Mr. Miinz’s work would, there- 
fore, be somewhat ungrateful. It is 
enough to say that his audience remained 


Why, also, sing Russian songs,. 


Mme. Rodgers’ — 


to hear the newcomer almost to a man, 
that it called for many encores and lis- 
tened with every evidence of pleasure. 
His style is sober and sonorous, and 
technically is often of great deftness. 
The pianist’s grave performance of Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, substi- 
tuted for Liszt’s in B Minor, was a ca- 
pable one, but he excelled particularly in 
the groups of shorter numbers that fol- 
lowed. These included eight Chopin Pre- 
ludes from Op. 28; those in F Sharp 
Major, F Sharp Minor, A Minor, F 
Major, B Flat Major, G Minor, D Flat 
Major and A Major. The Polonaise in 
A Flat—the plangent warhorse of count- 
less recitalists—assumed a precision of 
performance and tonal fullness at the 
pianist’s hands. Between the Sonata 
and the Chopin, he played two works of 
Rachmaninoff, the Prelude in C Maior 
and the “Etude Tableau,” with grace and 
flexibility. Mr. Miinz has shown increas- 
ingly in the last two years that he is a 
satisfying pianist. ae ee a 


Frances Pelton-Jones Plays 


Frances Pelton-Jones appeared in a 
recital of harpsichord music with the 
assistance of Paul Reimers, tenor, in the 
Hotel Plazavon Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 
27. The program was composed of mu- 
sic of the Eighteenth Century and was 
given in the dress and manner of that 
period with oral, informal notes. The B 
Flat Prelude and Fugue and Concerto 
in the Italian Style of Bach began the 
proceedings. The Prelude is of a guitar- 
like quality and sounded to good ad- 
vantage on the plucked strings of the 
harpsichord. Mr. Reimers followed with 
Handel’s “Where E’er You Walk,” and 
songs by George Monroe and Henry 
Carey, while Mme. Pelton-Jones accom- 
panied him on her instrument. A group 
labelled “Program Music of the Seven- 
teenth and_ FHighteenth Centuries” in- 
cluded “La Moulin a Vent,” by J. Dagin- 
court, two Couperin pieces and two num- 
bers by Rameau and Dandrieu. Mme. 
Pelton-Jones seized upon the _ picture- 
creating possibilities of these composi- 
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“Leopold’s performance, neat and well ordered, 
was sound and quite alive 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 





“RALPH LEOPOLD played with comprehensive taste and skill.” 


nil _ his familiar impression of a skilful, clear-cut tech- 
York Herald Tribune. 
“Leopold is welcome back each season as a player of refinement 
and musical taste.”"—Evening World. 


“Leopold’s playing is marked with depth of understanding and 
feeling, as well as a touch capable of great variety of expression. 


“Leopold played with a tender and solicitous concern that was 
thoroughly captivating.”"—New York Morning World. 


scholastic and 
from the viewpoint of 






RALPH 


EOPOLD 


A well known name—A sterling artist—the pianist 
that fascinates American concert voers. Your series 
is not complete without this artist. 


Latest press tributes to Ralph Leopold 


“Leopold is a sterling artist... . [It was great playing.” 


Evening Post. 


“He is a finely equippe -d and sincere musician, with good taste 
supported by skill.”—New York American. 

“He illustrates in his style a sensitive appreciation for the tonal 
Philadelphia Record. 
“Leopold proved mastery of a thorough technic, 
tion at all times being intellectual and sympathetic.”— 


possibilities of the piano.” 


phia Evening Bulletin. 


“Leopold has a brilliant technic and vigorous tone.” 


Post. 


“Leopold’s playing possessed a clean finish and elegance. 


land Plain Dealer. 
“Leopold is a masterly pianist. 
receiving a veritable ovation.”— 


Extensive Tour Season 1925-26 Now Booking 
Management HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


1832 Dorchester Ave., 
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A SENSATION OF THE SEASON 


OLITSCH 


In his First American Recital at Carnegie Hall, 
January 27th, 1925, while one of the worst 


blizzards swept over New York. 


Photo by Morse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


Mr. Kolitsch should be heard on equal plane with 
artists today, as he showed in his capable treatment 
of three solo Cadenzas of technical bravura set into 
Mozart’s lacelike mosaic by the deft hand of Auer. 


W. J. Henderson in THE SUN: 


Much of the Mozart Concerto was played with 
delicacy, with considerable charm, and an evident 
regard for sensitive phrasing. 


Grena Bennett in NEW YORK AMERICAN, Jan. 
28, 1925: 


Mr. Kolitsch is an impetuous and energetic musi- 
cian for whom the problems of strings and bow are 
simple matters. 


Frank H. Warren in THE EVENING WORLD: 


It was no starry night for ramble nor for recitals, 
yet Art was served to the extent of three pianos and 
a violin, with a humble spinet modestly on guard in 
the background. The violinist was a newcomer, con- 
tent with the single appellation Kolitsch. We were 
fearful when we saw “The Devil’s Trille” billed as 
the opening number, but Kolitsch soon ranged into 
more delectable fields. We had entirely overlooked 
the fact that January 27th was Mozart’s birthday, 
but not so Kolitsch. To commemorate the event the 
violinist dusted off a real spinet, played by Malvine 
Gardner, to the accompaniment of which instrument 
Kolitsch BROUGHT BACK THE DAYS OF MAS. 
TER MELODIST in playing a Mozart Concerto, for 
which his tone and style were well adapted. 
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Read What the Papers Say of This Extraordinary Talent, 
Who Has Stirred Up New York with His Unusual Gifts 


EXACT REPRINT 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 281925 
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a Me ‘Ivine Gardner accompanied the vio- 


rangement, followed by 
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' flights, but it broadened and increased 


| notably in 
_ Mozart was reached, was remarkably 
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Kolitsch, Croatian, | 
Captures Audience | 





In Violin Recital * 


Vlado Kolitsch, a young Croatian vio- | 
linist, made an impression of unusual 


| tqlent in his first American recital last | 
Despite the }-ly 


a large number of persons at- | 2 


night at Carnegie Hall. 
storm, 
tended. The opening number was that | 
familiar warming-up exercise, the Tar- , 
tini “Devil’s Trill,” in. Kreisler’s ar- 
Bach’s unac- 
companied Adagio and Fugue and then 
the principal number of the evening, 
Mozart’s D major concerto, with three 
cadenzas by Leopold Auer. 

The familiar concerto was accom- 
panied in an unfamiliar manner, not 
by a twentieth century piano, but an 
eighteenth century instrument an- 
nounced as.a spinet. It did not seem, 
however, to be the spinet of Mozart’s 
dry, a small harpsichord with only dne 
bank of keys, but the pianoforte, or 
period, with 
strings struck rather than plucked. 
linist on the spinet and the piano. 

Mr. Kolitsch, using a Stainer violin 
once in Mozart's possession, was at 
his best in the concerto. His tone 
seemed of good quality, but of limited 
volume in the Tartini number, with 
lessened smoothness in the rapid 


the Bach solo and, when 
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smooth and rich, full and sonorous. It 
flowed through Professor Auer’s ca- 


| denzas without dryness or ruffling of 


while . Mr. 
double-stops, which 
free from scraping. 
by Fibich, 


its services, 
were 
Three 


numbers, 


ist well worth hearing again—but, it is} 
| to be hoped, in better weather. 
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Boston Recital to Be Announced Soon. Booking Now for February, March and April and for 
the Season 1925-26. Wire for Vacant Dates. 


Mgt: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., 


Aeolian Hall, 


New York 
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Far West Appeals to Cecilia Hansen, 
Back from First Visit to Pacific Coast 


UQUUUNUUUAUAUOUOUOUUAAOOUOGALAUAOUOUEEOOOOUUOUOOEOAUAUOOAEUUAUOOUUOOU EAE AAAAA UU AEDAUAU OETA 


ECILIA HANSEN, violinist, who is 
now in the midst of her second 
American season, returned to New York 
last week with her husband and ac- 


companist, Boris JZakharoff, after 
eleven weeks on tour. This tour com- 
menced last November, Miss Hansen 
leaving New York after her appear- 
ances as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic on Nov. 6 and 7, and included 
her first visit to the Pacific Coast and 
Havana. She has given recitals in Chi- 
cago, Denver, Columbus, Dayton and 
other cities of the Middle West and has 
played as soloist with orchestras in De- 
troit, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
will shortly appear with the Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

Miss Hansen declared that her tour 
in the Far West began with her concert 
in Missoula, Mont., the farthest 
west that she had gone up to that time. 
“Missoula is a very pretty place,” said 
Miss Hansen. “It is the home. of the 
State University, and while the town is 
small, it is, I should think, a very pleas- 
ant place to live in, for the view of the 
mountains is beautiful and I am sure 
there must be some wonderful walking 
trips possible. I am sorry we were not 
able to stay longer. They told us that 
they can only afford to have four con- 
certs a year, but that they have had 
every great violinist in the world there. 
They seem to be particularly interested 
in violin music. In fact, everywhere I 
went I found a high degree of apprecia- 
tion and knowledge of music, and of vio- 
lin music in particular. 

“This is especially true in Los An- 
geles. There I met so many friends 
that I had known long ago—many well- 
known musicians are living out there 
and I was overjoyed to find many, many 
friends. 

“T love the climate and the flowers and 
the beauty of the place. It is all so mag- 
nificent and lovely, a kind of luxurious- 
ness in the lavishness of nature and 
sunlight. It makes one very happy to 
be there and gives him a very fine first 


impression. Then I found the public so 
responsive. Of course, that is true 
about every place we went, but intelli- 
gent applause always stirs an artist to 
give her best. This happened again and 
again when I played with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic and later with the 
San Francisco Symphony. The musi- 
cians in the orchestra gave me an unex- 
pected ovation when I rehearsed with 
them and again in my two appear- 
ances as soloist. 

“T was very sorry that I did not have 
time to stay longer in Hollywood. I 
played in Los Angeles in the afternoon 
and again on the following evening, so 
the only time that I could go out to 
Hollywood was in the morning of my 
evening concert. 

“In San Francisco Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred Hertz were wonderfully kind and 
helped us to see the city and all the 
sights during the time we were there. 
I had a worderful reception from the or- 
chestra men, too, after playing the Bee- 
thoven Concerto, which they had spe- 
cially asked me to play. There were, I 
was told, 10,000 persons in the auditor- 
ium and afterward I had to play four 
encores while all the orchestra men re- 
mained in their seats and applauded. 

“T am sorry I was not able to stay 
there longer, but we who come from 
Russia and Scandinavia are not used to 
that kind of climate. I am afraid I 
would go to sleep, become lethargic and 
never do any work. 

“T should rather live in or near New 
York for one can work in this atmos- 
phere. It is the sort I am accustomed 
to in Europe. 

“In Havana it was awfully warm all 
the time we were there, and for eight 
days we could not go out until late in 
the afternoon. Still, we saw all the 
things that there were to see. We went 
to the races and visited the gambling 
tables. The concerts of the Pro Arte 
Society are at five o’clock in the after- 
noon and are subscription affairs, so 
there is no advertising and no advance 
publicity.” 





Wolfsohn Bureau Issues List of Artists 
for Next Season 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., 
has issued a preliminary list of artists 
who will appear under its management 
for the season of 1925-26. It includes the 
names of Inez Barbour, Lucrezia Bori, 
Bertha Farner, Mabel Garrison, Eva 
Gauthier, Mary Lewis, Maria Kurenko, 
Hulda Lashanska, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Louise Homer Stires and Joan Ruth, so- 
pranos; Merle Alcock, Louise Homer, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Marion Telva and 
Kathryn Meisle, contraltos; Mario 
Chamlee, Edward Johnson and Allen 
McQuhae, tenors; Vicente  Ballester, 
Reinald Werrenrath and Clarence White- 
hill, baritones; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Josef Hofmann, Nikolai Orloff, Moriz 
Rosenthal, Olga Samaroff, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, John Powell and Harold Samuel, 
pianists; Cecilia Hansen, Albert Spald- 
ing, Toscha Seidel and Eduard Zathu- 
rezky, violinists; Felix Salmond, ’cellist; 
Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, and the 
London String Quartet. Thamar Karsa- 
vina will begin her second American tour 
in January. Another special attraction 
will be the “S” Trio, which will be com- 
posed of Harold Samuel, Toscha Seidel 
and Felix Salmond. 





\lbert Spalding Booked for Engage- 
ments Next Summer 


Albert Spalding’s summer list of en- 
fagements is rapidly becoming as full 
‘is his winter schedule. Mr. Spalding 
will remain in this country next summer 
ind fulfill engagements for the first time 
'n seven years. Already many summer 
schools and colleges have engaged him. 
‘n one day recently he was booked to 
ppear at the University of Virginia at 
Vharlottesville, Va., and at Miami Uni- 
ersity in Oxford, Ohio. 


Washington Arranges for Concert Series 
Peggy Albion of Washington. D. C., 
already announced the Wolfsohn 
irse for that city next season and is 

v busy handling the subscriptions at 
Arthur Jordan Piano Company. 


series will be known as the Woif- 


n Monday Evening Concert Series 
will be held in the Washington Audi- 


torium. The prices for the entire series 
will be on the same scale as those for 
the New York course this year and the 
artists who will appear in Washington 
will be Lucrezia Bori, Louise Homer, 
the Cleveland Orchestra, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Thamar Karsavina and her 
ballet, the London String Quartet, Ed- 
ward Johnson, in scenes from ‘Romeo 
and Juliet” and “Bohéme,” Albert Spald- 
ing, Josef Hofmann and Benno Moisei- 
witch. An easy payment plan is being 
arranged for students and those to whom 
such a course has a particular appeal. 





Brailowsky to Visit Latin Countries 
After American Tour 


Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, | will 
give his last New York recital on Satur- 
day afternoon, Feb. 14, in Carnegie Hall. 
This will be Mr. Brailowsky’s fourth 
recital in New York since his début in 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 19. He will make 
his Chicago début as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony on Feb. 27 and 28, 
Frederick Stock conducting. He will 
give a recital in Chicago on March 8 in 
Orchestra Hall. The final appearance 
of Mr. Brailowsky for the season in New 
York will be as soloist with the New 
York Symphony on March 22, im- 
mediately after which he will leave for 
appearances in Mexico City. From 
there he will go to South America for 
his second tour. He will then visit Paris 
and return to the United States for an 
extensive tour beginning next November 
and for which a number of dates have 
already been booked, both in recital and 
as soloist with orchestra. 


Allen McQuhae Engaged for Albany 

Allen McQuhae, tenor, has been en- 
gaged by Frank Sill Rogers of Albanv, 
to sing with the Mendelssohn Club of 
Albany on Thursday evening, Feb. 19. 
He will sing the tenor solo parts in 
Buck’s “The Nun of Nidaros,’’ Kremser’s 
“Hymn to the Madonna” and also a 
miscellaneous group. 

Mr. McQuhae will give a recital in 
Bloomfield, N. J., on Feb. 10, in the 
auditorium of the Bloomfield High 
School. 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


DO YOU WANT 
CONCERTS IN 
YOUR CITY? 


WE WILL GIVE THEM TO YOU 





No Guarantee Necessary 





THE SMALLEST VILLAGE 
CAN HAVE CONCERTS 





Write to Us Now and 
We Will Show You the Way 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You: 


Sopranos: 


Lucrezia Bori 
Mabel Garrison 
Eva Gauthier 
Maria Ivogun 
Hulda Lashanska 
Mary Lewis 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
Louise Homer Stires 
Maria Kurenko 
Inez Barbour 
Bertha Farner 
Mildred Seeba 
Joan Ruth 


Tenors: 


Mario Chamlee 
Edward Johnson 


George Meader 
Allen McQuhae 


’Cellist: 
Felix Salmond 
Contraltos: 


Merle Alcock 

Louise Homer 
Margaret Matzenauer 
Marion Telva 
Kathryn Meisle 





Pianists: 


Alexander Brailowsky 
Ernst Von Dohnanyi 
Josef Hofmann 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Madame Leschetizky 
Nikolai Orloff 

Dai Buell 

Olga Samaroff 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
John Powell 

Harold Samuel 


Baritones: 


Vincente Ballester 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Clarence Whitehill 





Violinists: 
Jascha Heifetz 


Cecilia Hansen 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 
Eduard Zathureczky 





Harpist: 
Salvatore De Stefano 


Special Attractions: 





THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
AND HER BALLET 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 


250 West 57th Street 


New York 
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LOUIS EDLIN (Violin) CORNELIUS VAN VLIET (’Cello ) 
CLARENCE ADLER (Piano ) 


SOME RECENT PRESS TRIBUTES 


New York American—Messrs. Adler, Edlin and Van Vliet performed with faultless finish. 


Telegram and Mail—Messrs. Adler, Edlin and Van Vliet played the Radnai composition with evident 
sympathy and much of eloquence and technical proficiency. 


Evening World—All three compositions received expert treatment at the hands of Messrs. Adler, Edlin 
and Van Vliet, who compose an organization one might single out for its musicianship and smooth 
ensemble. 


Brooklyn Eagle—The New York Trio is undoubtedly the best organization of its kind to be heard in New 
York. . . . The performance which they gave the Schumann Trio in G Minor was of rare emo- 
tional warmth. 


Evening Post—The Scherzo and Finale were most charmingly played. 
Boston Advertiser—The New York Trio is unexcelled in its particular domain of music. 


Toronto Globe—The performance last night was marked by a sympathetic and symmetrical ensemble, 
and a revelation of refined shades of tone. 


Boston Transcript—It was hard to remember when the Beethoven Trio has sounded so fresh and new; 
when vitality has so quickened its lengths; when it has so teemed with delights; when to all and 
sundry the playing and the hearing have seemed an equal enjoyment. Zest leads the New York 
Trio and fire spurs it. 


New York American—Among the impressions of an overcrowded season now on the wane, Beethoven’s 
Opus 1, No. 1, as played last night at Aeolian Hall by the New York Trio, will be one to be 
treasured. 


New York Sun—No one should wish to lose any part of a New York Trio concert, because it is an organ- 
ization of artists. 


Pittsburgh Post—By all means let us have the New York Trio back again. They had much to tell us. 


Season 1925-1926 now booking 
A Few Dates Available in April, 1925 


Management of THE NEW YORK TRIO 
R. TAGER, Representative, 137 W. 86th ST., NEW YORK 
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 DOHNANYI IS GUEST OF BUFFAL 


nelissen conducting 


Performs His V Works with 
Symphony—Detroit Men 
Make Visit 


By Frank W. Balch 


BurFrALo, Jan. 31.—One of the finest 
concerts heard in Buffalo in a long time 
was the recent Sunday afternoon pro- 
gram of the Buffalo Symphony in Elm- 


technic marked Mr. 
ance in his Varia 
orchestra. He was 
was the ensemble. 


Two splendid cor 


tor, pleased sever 


ganization. In the 


first artist’s Concerto in E Minor. 


Symphony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conduc- 


auditors on a recent visit by that or- 


Smith and continued by the Buffalo Mu- 
sical Foundation. A capacity audience 
filled Elmwood Music Hall. The chil- 
dren, and elders as well, were greatly 
interested in the informal explanatory 
talks preceding the scheduled numbers. 
In the evening the largest audience to 
welcome a visiting orchestra this season 
paid continuous tribute to the conductor 
and his men with warm applause. Duso- 
lina Giannini, soprano, was the soloist, 
and her work aroused much enthusiasm. 

The Buffalo Chromatic Club presented 
a new artist, James Friskin, pianist, at 


0 FORCES 


the orchestra in the 
Fine 
Dohnanyi’s perform- 
tions for piano and 
much applauded, as 


icerts by the Detroit 
al thousand Buffalo 


afternoon there was 








wood Music Hall. Ernst von Dohnanyi a children’s concert after the fashion its second evening recital in the Play- 
was the piano soloist, with Arnold Cor- inaugurated by the late Mai Davis house recently. 
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OUR 


MISS 
STEEB” 


iY) ith the Los Angeles Philhar- 
. _ pte Orchestra, January 3rd 


STEEB’S ART IS SUPERB 


Steeb played consummately. lIler art needs no reiteration 
in these columns. Brahms measured the concerto for Clara Schu- 
mann, one of the greatest pianists of all times, which bespeaks 
Miss Steeb’s technical standards. Miss Steeb found many tone 
colors with which to lessen a certain wearisome effect of the 
concerto.” —Los Angeles Express, January 3rd 


OLGA STEEB EXCELLENT —- GAINS ADMIRATION FOR 
HER FINE PIANO ART 


“Admiration was manifest for the beauty and virtuosity of Olga 
Steeb’s piano playing yesterday afternoon at Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. She appeared as the soloist of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
for the first time in about two seasons, and the uniting of her talents 
once again with this organization stirred a very special interest in 
the program conducted by Walter Henry Rothwell. 
“Miss Steeb espoused a cause not altogether brilliant, in the per- 
forming of the Concerto No. 1 in D Minor, by Brahms, but she 
carried out her own part valiantly. In its entirety, the composition 
may be regarded as quite a test of a soloist’s endurance and power, 
and also of his or her rhymic and technical facility. This test 
Miss Steeb, fine pianist that she is, met splendidly and adequately.” 
-Los Angeles Times, January 3rd 





“Olga 


“Olga Steeb, pianist, in the Brahms concerto No. 1 in D minor was 
in magnificent form. Miss Steeb is so thorough a musician and 
such a satisfactory artist that her work is always enjoyable. Yester- 
day, however, she was noticeable in the blending and balance of her 
solo and ensemble work. Her tone flowed smoothly, and her rendi- 
tion of the tremendous technical difficulties of the number, especially 
the ultra legato of the adagio movement was of outstanding musician 
ship.” January 3rd 


Los Angeles Examiner, 


“There was brilliant team work between Miss Steeb and Rothwell at 
all of the many critical junctures of a rather undecided piece of 
musical form, and the audience was held in the thrill of the skill 
of the performance more than in the actual outpouring of the score 
of any great wealth of its own. 

“Olga Steeb was received enthusiastically and a long ovation mani- 
fested keen appreciation of her evident mastership. She is ideally 
relaxed and has a poise and understanding second to no other piz nist 














of the day, and it is good to see her upon the concert stage. 
Los Ana c ae ral P January 3r 1 
Steinway Piano 
Direction of Catharine A. Bamman, 53 West 39th Street, New York City 
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A Summer in Musical Europe 


The distinguished leadership of HOWARD BROCKWAY 
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MUSIC TRAVEL 


5OO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
LE BEHYMER. 705 PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM BLDG, 


YORK CITY 








CLUB OF AMERICA 


LOS ANCELES 


WASHINGTON CLUBS 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Music in National Capital 
Covers Extended Range 
of Activity 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.—Carl Engel, 
chief of the music division of the Library 
of Congress, granted a special privilege 
to the music group of the District 
League of American Pen Women on 
Jan. 19, when he arranged an exhibit of 
famous manuscripts, and explained, ‘in 
his inimitable manner, points of interest 
about each. This program was in the 
hands of Mrs. Miriam B. Hilton, chair- 

man. 
One of the most interesting recent 


events was the first recital, on Jan. 21, 
of the newly organized Washington 
Chamber Music Ensemble at the Play- 
house. The program included Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet, No. 5, played with 
finesse; a Theme and Variations by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, scored for flute, two 
violins, viola and ’cello, and the “Dumky” 
Trio of Dvorak. All three works were 
splendidly played. Among those per- 
forming were the National String Quar- 
tet, composed of Henri £okolov, first vio- 
lin; Max Pugatsky, second violin; 
Samuel Feldman, viola, and Richard 
Lorleberg, ’cello. J. Arcaro played the 
flute, call La Salle Spier was the pian- 
ist. Mr. Spier is the organizer of this 
ensemble. 

T. Arthur Smith, Inc., presented the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the third con- 
cert of its season here, in the National 
Theater on Tuesday.afternoon, Jan. 20. 
Willem van Hoogstraten, guest conduc- 
tor, was greeted by a capacity audience. 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, presented 
Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, and Socrate Barozzi, violinist, 
at her third morning musicale in Rau- 
scher’s. The accompanist was Bernard 
Wagenaar. 

McCall Lanham of New York pre- 
sented his pupil, Raymond G. Moore, 
baritone, in a song recital in the Chevy 
Chase School on Jan. 20. Mr. Moore 
sang Italian, French, German and En- 
glish music. 

Adolf Torowsky, pianist, assisted by 
vocalists from the Monday Morning 
Club, under Miriam B. Hilton, gave an 
interesting program at the Friday 
Morning Club recently in the assembly 
room of the Cosmos Club. Mrs. How- 
ard, soprano; Katherine Lee Jones, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Cullen, pianist, and Samuel 
Feldman, viola player, appeared on an 
all-Brahms program on Jan. 23 before 
the same organization. 


Gretchen Hood, soprano; Bernice 
Randall, contralto; Warren L. Terry, 
tenor; Harry Angelico, baritone, and 


Ervin J. Stenson, pianist, gave an eve- 
ning of Italian music in the Arts Club 
recently. 


Heifetz and San Carlo Company Appear 
in Erie, Pa. 





ERIE, PA., Jan. Jascha Heifetz 
paid a return visit here on Jan. 14, when 
he delighted a large audience at the 
Elks’ Auditorium. Mabelle Addison ap- 
peared on the same program in two 
groups of solos. The San Carlo Opera 


Company presented Flotow’s “Marta” in 
the afternoon and Bizet’s “Carmen” 
the evening of Jan. 17. 


on 
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| IN RESPONSE TO THOUSANDS OF REQUESTS FROM THOSE WHO HEARD HIM OVER THE RADIO JAN. 26 


| FRANCIS 


MACMIL LEN 
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At the left, Macmillen playing into the Microphone at K S D, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch high-powered station. At 
the right, Macmillen arriving at the St. Louis Post-Dispatch office to get his mail 48 hours after haying been broadcasted. 
He received thousands of congratulatory letters from all over America. The picture shows W. H. James, radio director 





for the Post-Dispatch, greeting Macmillen upon his arrival. 
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Monday Evening, Feb. 16 


Listen In! | 





| Have a Radio Party! 














To Those Who Have “‘Listened In’? on Macmillen 


If you did, wouldn’t you like to see and hear him 


Did you enjoy Mr. Macmillen’s playing? 
can create the opportunity with a two-cent 


“in person”? If you would, do you know that you 
postage stamp? How? Here's the answer: 

Write to your local concert manager or the president of your musical club, or the heads of 
any other organizations in your city who annual ly promote concert series for which distinguished 
artists are engaged, and tell them that you wish to hear Macmillen and that you are a prospective 
ticket purchaser for the series if Macmillen is engaged. 

To the local manager this would mean “drawing power” 
of tickets; it means a large audience; a large audience is an inspiration to an artist; 
he will be at his best when you hear him. If you enjoyed Macmillen over the radio, how 
more do you believe you would enjoy the “real thing”? 

Write to your local manager or talk with him at the first opportunity and urge him to engage 
Macmillen, thereby proving to him that the “Radio” has created an entirely new clientele for the 
concert business. The booking season for the 1925-26 concert season is now in full swing. There- 
fore, if you wish Mr. Macmillen to play in your city, write or see your local manager at once. 


; this means a demand for and the sale 
this means that 
much 


PROGRAM 
| F 
Andante and Finale from the Concerto 
Mendelssohn 
(Repeated from last Radio Program by Universal 
request ) 
2. 
First Movement from the Concerto, Allegro 
EN. “a ken ebeued cod bai Tschaikovsky 
3. 


Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
Saint-Saéns 





4. 
aL ean wide d bbe ede 00ekdeeesenn ou Bach 
Mn tccc¢epébandebasahechapbasemneete Rust 
SN” 5 ik 36 bec one Chantrelle-Macmillen 

5. 
errr Arensky 
Dn . sthéas edauecendh Ethel Barnes 
Serenade 4 Colombine .............. Pierné 
Saltellato Caprice .............. Randegger 
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NASHVILLE PUBLIC 
APPLAUDS SYMPHONY 


American Music Received 
With Marked Favor by 


Concert-goers 
By Mrs. J. A. Wands 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 31.—In the 
second concert of the season given by 
the Nashville Symphony on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 18, in Loew’s Theater 
F. Arthur Henkel, conductor, presented 
a program of bright, interesting music 
that was warmly applauded by a large 
audience. One of the numbers, the In- 
terlude from the American opera 
“Alglala” by De Leone, had to be re- 
peated. The solo work of Mr. Mitchell, 
English horn player, won much favor 
in this number. 

In Rossini’s “William Tell” Overture 
and also in Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” Pierre Briquet did excellent 
‘cello playing. The Prelude and Siciliana 


from “Cavalleria Rusticana” were ar- 
tistically given, the tenor solo in the 
Siciliana being capably played by G. 
Valdes on the clarinet, with a pizzicato 
accompaniment by the strings. The pro- 
gram closed with a spirited playing of 
the Bridal March from Rubinstein’s 
“Feramors.” 

Paul Whiteman’s orchestra was heard 
at Ryman Auditorium on Jan. 19. The 
players were vociferously applauded by 
a capacity audience and were generous 
with encores, giving a program varied 
enough to suit the most exacting musical 
palate. In a group of numbers by East- 
wood Lane some beautiful tonal effects 
were obtained, especially in “Sea 
Burial.” Four Serenades by Victor 
Herbert—Cuban, Spanish, Chinese and 
Oriental—were well played. Very at- 
tractive was George Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” with Harry Perrella play- 
ing the difficult piano part capably. 

The Denishawn Dancers were greeted 
by a large audience in Ryman Audi- 
torium on Jan. 24. 





Mi EUROPEAN 
i May-September, 1925 


AMERICAN 


Fisk Building, New York 











TOUR 


Mrs. W. O. Hoffman of Nashville, 
pianist, has returned from New York, 
where she has made nineteen records for 
the Duo-Art Piano. 

D. R. Gebhart, head of the music de- 
partment of Peabody College, presented 
the ensemble singers in a concert on 
Jan. 20 before a large and appreciative 
audience. Numbers included “The Chal- 
lenge of Thor” from Elgar’s “King 
Olaf.” Among the soloists were Alimae 
Temple, Mary Tom Buckley and Betsy 
Gebhart, sopranos; Irma Lee Batey, con- 
tralto; W. B. Nicholson and William 
Perry, tenors, and John A. Lewis, bari- 
tone. Ethel J. Gebhart played the ac- 
companiments. The singers gave a pro- 
gram in Louisville on Jan. 23, which 
was broadcast. 


HAVANA HAILS MUSICIANS 








Cecilia Hansen and Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Given Enthusiastic Hearings 


HAVANA, CuBA, Jan. 15.—Cecilia Han- 
sen, violinist, gave two recitals in the 
Payret Theater on Jan. 6 and 8 under 
the auspices of the Pro-Arte Musical 
Society. She won instant success at her 
first appearance, when she opened her 
program with the Vivaldi-Nachez Con- 
certo in A Minor, followed by a Sonata 
in G Minor by Nicolaiew, new to Cuba. 


Short compositions by Tor Aulin, Sibe-. 


lius, Glazounoff, Cyril Scott, Boulanger 
and Ries were included in the recital. 
Vitali’s Chaconne, a Rondino by Bee- 


thoven-Kreisler, a number by Gluck and 
a Gavotte by Bach, the latter arranged 
by Kreisler, formed the first group on 
Miss Hansen’s program for the second 
recital. Tchaikovsky’s Concerto, a 
Chopin nocturne and the “Carmen” Fan- 
tasie of Sarasate ended the concert. 
Boris Zakharoff played the accompani- 
ments. 

The eighth concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra was given in the Teatro Na- 
cional. Maestro Sanjuan conducted in 
his usual masterly way. Music by Gluck, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony’ and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capricho Espanol” 
were excellently played and were re- 
ceived by the large audience with enthu- 
siastic applause. NENA BENITEZ, 











Carrying on Traditions of Piano Art 
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Josef Hofmann, Eminent 





Pianist, and Harry Kaufman 








Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios 
in Mr. Hofmann’s Studio at 





the Curtis Institute 


HILADELPHIA, = Jan. 31. — The 
height of the musical season has 


brought in its wake the full tide of ac- 
tivities at the Curtis Institute, which 
received new impetus recently when 
Josef Hofmann began his duties as a 
member of the piano faculty. The first 
student to be enrolled for study under 
the noted pianist, was Harry Kaufman, 
who was accepted out of more than 
fifty applicants. Mr. Kaufman is no 
novice in the musical world, having 
toured the country for several years as 
accompanist for several famous violin- 
ists and also appeared in a New York 
recital. Among those who are associ- 
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ENGAGEMENTS FOR 1925-1926 ARE NOW BEING BOOKED BY 
Concert Management Arthur Judson 


LYON & HEALY HARP 








AMERICAN 
October, 1925-May, 1926 


ated with Mr. Hofmann on the piano 
staff of the Institute are Berthe Bert, 
George F. Boyle, Austin Conradi, Isa- 
bella Vengerove and David Saperton, 
who acts as assistant to Mr. Hofmann. 


A Correction 
Through a typographical error, the 
name of Berthold Neuer, the general 
manager of the retail division of William 
Knabe & Company and artists’ manager 
of the American Piano Company, was 
misspelled in a list of the guests who 
attended the luncheon given by Mme. 
Germaine Schnitzer, in honor of Wilhelm 

Furtwangler, the conductor. 
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Rose and Ottilie Sutro 


Repeat previous outstanding successes at Town Hall, January 
27, 1925, after many triumphs in London, Paris, Milan, etc. 


New York press pays tribute 


‘**The Sutros’ performances have long been recog- 
nized‘as the best examples of that form of pianis- 
tic art. They blended their talents admirably in a 
varied program of eight numbers, five of which were 


new to this city.” 
—N. Y. American, January 28, 1925. 


“The Sutros, long favorably known, gave a two piano 
recital at Town Hall last night, their program includ- 
ing works written especially for the two players. The 
two artists sat at pianos side by side, an arrangement 
originated by the Sutros, instead of facing each 
other in the usual manner of two piano recitals. 
Their playing had grace, a good tone and much 
finish in details of ensemble. Their program was 
enjoyable, the audience giving hearty applause.” — 


New York Sun, January 28, 1925. 


“The Misses Sutre, specialists in the two piano re- 
cital, made their first appearance in a number of 
years at Town Hall last evening. Habit and custom 
have welded these two duetists into a firm whole, 
so that they instinctively follow each other’s lead. 
The entertainment met with great favor from an 


audience which recalled them more than once.”— 
New York Times, January 28, 1925. 


‘‘Time has in no wise diminished the precision or 
the vigor of the Misses Sutros’ playing. The en- 
semble playing on two pianos of the Sutros is a mat- 


ter of long familiarity.” 
—New York Evening Mail, January 28, 1925. 


“The Sutros were, for us, the pioneers of the two 
piano industry, and we were glad to welcome them 
back. The two pianos were in capable hands, and 
their program laden with novelties. It was all very 
charming—very precise, graceful and artistic. The 
music we heard seemed to be the stuff for which a 


double piano recital calls.” 
—The Evening World, January 28, 1925. 


“The Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro, a well known 
team of pianistic colleagues, played a two piano re- 
cital bristling with first performances. These artists 


are skilful players.” 
—New York Herald, January 28, 1925. 


“A valiant audience ploughed through snow to hear 
the Misses Sutro, giving the aspect of a personal wel- 
come to these two familiar figures. They rendered 
a program which was characteristically pleasing.” — 


New York World, January 28, 1925. 


The Misses Suiro return to Kurope for fulfillment of Spring Tour 


Extensive Tour America now booking Season 1925-26 


Management—HARRY & ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Chickering Piano 


- 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, III. 


Duo Art 
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“Old Masters’ Trio” Organized at 


Suggestion of Late Xaver Scharwenka 
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“The Old Masters’ Trio.” Michael Press, Violinist, Mme. Ella Backus-Behr, Pianist, and 
Leo Schultz, ’Cellist 


HE Old Masters’ Trio, which plans 

to do only works of the most classical 
composers, with possible excursions into 
the more modern realm of Brahms, came 
into being through a suggestion made 
by the later Xaver Scharwenka when he 
was in New York last summer. Mr. 
Scharwenka, with his wife and daughter, 
was visiting his former pupil, Mme. Ella 
Backus-Behr, in New York on his way 
to Chicago, and the question arose of 
musicians getting into artistic ruts. 

“It is a mistake,” said Scharwenka 
to his hostess, “for any artist to get into 


any sort of a rut. It makes people old 
physically, mentally and _ artistically 


You should play in public as well as 
in your studio.” 

“You see,” Mme. Backus-Behr says, 
“Scharwenka had admired my playing 
and some years ago offered me a posi- 
tion as teacher both of singing and piano 
in his conservatory in Berlin, but I hadn’t 
played in public for ten years, although 
I had considerable experience in playing 
in public both in this country and abroad 
and had appeared with prominent or- 
chestral bodies. 

“So I decided to act upon Scharwenka’s 
suggestion and got in touch with my old 
friend, Leo Schultz, ’cellist of the Phil- 
harmonic. He was very much in sym- 
pathy with the idea and brought with 
him Michael Press, the violinist. Schar- 
wenka had wanted Mr. Schultz for a 


trio in 1914, when he would have played 
with him and with Carl Flesch. 

“We began immediately with our pro- 
gram for our Aeolian Hall concert as 
soon as we had decided what we were 
going to play. I was nérvous at first 
and almost considered giving up the 
proposition altogether, but presently I 
got into my stride once more and every- 
thing went well. 

“The success of our concert was such 
as to encourage us to continue, although 
the death of Scharwenka was such a 
shock that we almost felt we could not 
do so. However, we are already at work 
on another program for this year, and 
we shall give our first concert of next 
season much earlier than this.” 

a. As B. 


AUDIENCES IN NEW HAVEN 
GIVE WELCOME TO ARTISTS 








Symphonic Music and Recitals Fill Cal- 
endar With Interest in Many 
Schools of Composition 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Jan. 31.—The 
fourth in a series of five concerts, given 
under the auspices of the Yale School of 
Music, was heard when the De Reszke 
Singers sang in Woolsey Hall, recently. 
They were assisted by Mildred Dilling; 
harpist. 

Georges Enesco, violinist and composer, 
and Sigismund Stojowski, pianist, were 
heard in the last of the concerts ar- 
ranged by the Yale School of Music 
through the generosity of Mrs. Frederick 
S. Coolidge, held in Sprague Memorial 
Hall. The program, admirably played, 
was Bach’s Sonata in E, the Sonata in 


F Minor, by Enesco, and Brahms’ D 
Minor Sonata. A large audience was in 
attendance. 

The New Haven Symphony, David S. 
Smith, conductor, gave its third concert 
of the season in Woolsey Hall, on Sunday 
afternoon. The soloist was Hildegarde 
N. Donaldson, of this city, who was heard 
in Bruch’s D Minor Concerto for Violin. 
The orchestra’s numbers included Gold- 
mark’s “In the Garden,” from “The Rus- 
tic Wedding Symphony,” and Brahms' 
“Academic” Overture. 


Loraine Wyman gave a recital of folk- 
songs, under the auspices of the Yale 
School of Music, in Sprague Memoria! 
Hall, on Tuesday evening. She was as- 
sisted at the piano by Mrs. Louis Smith. 

Arthur Whiting, in the third of his 
series of expositions of classical and 
modern chamber music for this season, 
given on Monday evening in Sprague 
Memorial Hall, was assisted by John 
Corigliano, violinist, and Lajos Shuk, 
’cellist. The program was devoted to 
works by Brahms. 

Ellsworth Grumman, pianist, a mem- 
ber of the Yale School of Music faculty, 
gave a recital recently in Sprague Memo- 
rial Hall. He played works by Chopin, 
Brahms, Medtner and Scriabin. 

Harry B. Jepson, organist at Yale, 
gave the first recital in his series of 
Sunday organ recitals on the Newberry 
organ in Woolsey Hall, recently. Features 
of the program were playing of two of 
his own compositions, “Papillons Noirs” 
and “Rosace.” ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Estelle Gray-Lhevinne Gives Two Pro- 
grams in Johnstown, Pa. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Jan. 31.—One of the 
most interesting programs of the season 
was that given by Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne, violinist, in the Junior High 
School Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Board of Education recently. 
Mme. Gray-Lhevinne steered clear from 
a stereotyped program or a conventional 
manner of presentation, and played her 
numbers in an interesting indivdual 
manner, preceded by illuminating ex- 
planatory remarks. The hall was crowded 
and the audience showed its appreciation 
of the artist’s work by giving her many 
recalls. In the afternoon Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne gave another program before 
a large audience of school children, and 
demonstrated her ability to hold their 
attention as closely as the interest of 
grown-ups. The concert was the fourth 
in the Cochran Artists’ Series. 





George Perkins Raymond, tenor, will 
be heard in recital in Garden City on 
March 7 and in Plainfield on March 9. 





NEW YORK SUN, JAN. 22, 1925: 


deserves to be heard again soon.”’ 








“Margaret Sittig disclosed very admirable qualities as a recitalist. 
and when desirable energetic and forceful. 
sound intelligence were evident throughout the program. 
painted most convincingly in rich, deep tonal colors. .. . 


Address: SITTIG TRIO MANAGEMENT: 





“SHE IS A FORCEFUL PLAYER OF SURE TECHNIC AND INTONATION.” 
NEW YORK EVENING WORLD, JAN. 22, 1925. 


MARGARET SITTIG 


VIOLINIST 
SCORES SIGNIFICANT SUCCESS! 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, JAN. 22, 1925: 

“Miss Sittig gives violin recital of convincing quality. 
a tone of quality notably above the average, of ample size and breadth. 
to retain the smoothness and volume of her tone in energetically bowed passages—an ability not widespread.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, JAN. 22, 1925: 
“‘Margaret Sittig is a capable and cultivated musician with speedy and flexible fingers and supple wrists. 
Her tone is full and warm and her intonation accurate.”’ 


BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION, JAN. 22, 1925: : 

“Miss Sittig’s breadth of style was strikingly brought to bear in her playing of Vitali’s chaconne, which 
she played with complete scope in phrasing and a masterful handling of its many intricacies. 
of glowing warmth, vibrant and thrilling, and her interpretation was fired with life and imagination. 


NEXT RECITAL: BOSTON, JORDAN HALL, Feb. 19, 1925 
167 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 9030 


Her bowing was firm and vigorous 
Her tone was full and sonorous and thorough musicianship and 
The somber themes of Burleigh’s concerto were 
A musician of considerable depth and power who 


She displayed well developed technical skill and 
She played vigorously, but was able 


NEW YORK RECITAL—TOWN HALL, JANUARY 21st, 1925 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: 


NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 22, 1925: 

“‘Margaret Sittig, a young American violinist, wins instant favor in Town Hall. 
in the favor of the audience from the start by a fluent mechanism and a fresh and vivid imagination. 
frank young artist displayed a tone at once firm and sweet and a fine sense of contrast.” 


She established herself 
The 


Her tone was 
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Wagner as Man and Artist Contrasted in Trenchant Volume 
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[Continued from page 3] 





rather grotesquely ignored by many 
Wagner biographers: 

“In his Venice diary of September 

18, 1858 (after his flight from the 

Asyl), he reminds her how she had 

placed her arm around him and de- 

clared that she loved him. See also 
under 12th October. On Ist January, 

1859, he speaks with ardent recollec- 

tion of her caresses. On 1st Novem- 

ber, 1858, he tells her how sweet it 
would be to die in her arms. If we 
are to die in the arms of all the women 
with whom our relations have been 

‘merely friendly,’ we shall all of us 

need more lives than a cat.” 

But it is not to be assumed from this 
that the Newman book is in any sense 
a chronique scandaleuse. It is franker 
and, judging by the documentary evi- 
dence quoted, more truthful than many 
other Waewe volumes with respect to 
the Wesendonck affair and several others 
which need not be enumerated here— 
including the one which had as its object 
a flight to Turkey (Heaven knows what 
the consequences to music would have 
been!) but always in a way that sub- 
ordinates incidents to a study of the 
man. 

“IT have given the erotic history of 
Wagner in such detail,” the author ex- 
plains, “not only because of the enor- 
mous part the erotic played in his life 
and in the shaping of his character, 
but because to know him thoroughly 
from this side is to have the key to his 
whole nature.” Summing Wagner up, 
in this connection, he writes that he was 
“at once a voluptuary and an ascetic, a 
hero and a rogue, a saint and a sinner, 
always longing for death, yet fighting 
lustily for life, despising the public and 
pining for seclusion, yet unable to live 
anywhere except in the very center of 
the stage in the full glare of the lime- 
light.” 

No doubt there is much in the book 
to make the blood of the more zealously 
devout Wagnerians boil; as, for instance, 
when Mr. Newman writes that “it is 
a thousand pities Wagner has left us no 
account of the Biilow-Cosima affair. No 
one who has followed him thus far with 
me can doubt that he would have made 
himself, as usual, the suffering hero of 
the piece, that his intentions and his 
acts would have been strictly honorable 
from first to last and that Biilow would 
somehow or other have been shown to 
be in the wrong, as all the other friends 
and enemies were who happened to cross 
his path. The interesting thing would 
have been to see how he managed the 
demonstration.” 

But with all his attention to docu- 
mentary evidence and his apparent zeal- 
ousness for a legal-like adherence to cold 
facts, hasn’t Mr. Newman erred in the 
very essentials of the notorious litigation 
in 1914 with regard to whether Wagner 
or Von Biilow was the father of Isolde 
Wagner? Mr. Newman’s footnote on 
page 125-6 says that Cosima appealed 
to the German courts to declare that 
Isolde (Frau Biedler) was Wagner’s 
child, not Biilow’s, in the malodorous dis- 
pute over the division of the Wagner 
patrimony. Newspaper reports pub- 
lished at the time, to the contrary, make 
it clear that Isolde brought suit against 
her mother in an endeavor to prove this, 
in order to share in the estate and that 
Cosima not only resisted the contention 
but won her case! Perhaps Mr. New- 
man’s source of information is the more 
reliable of the two. He does not cite 
his authority, however, in this instance. 

* * * 


A good many pages are devoted to 
discrediting parts of “Mein Leben,” the 
autobiography which Wagner dictated 
to Cosima, as his amanuensis, and 
which was not given to the world for a 
generation after Wagner’s death. Over 
and over the integrity of Wahnfried in 


editorial matters is called into questie, ‘ 


just as various collections of letters and 
papers are shown, in their published 
form, to have been censored and manipu- 
lated to place Wagner in a light some- 
what different from the one the same 
documents would. have placed him in if 
given to the world without reservation. 

But it would be easy to base on these 
details of this study an utterly false 
conclusion with respect to the work it- 
self. If! read from cover to cover, it 
yields i to one predetermined to be 
indignant an impression of hostility to 
Wagner, the man. Certainly on many 
pages (as on those between 303 and 


314) it accords him colossal tribute as 
a composer, characterizing him as the 
compeer of Shakespeare, as the one musi- 
cian who thought “in continents”; and, 
in dealing with the less edifying phases 
of his career and his individual nature, 
it seeks to understand rather than to 
attack. 

“Ethical commentary by way of either 
praise or blame,” Mr. Newman says in 
one place, “would be the merest super- 
erogation.” In pointing out that Wag- 
ner never was able to conceive himself 
“except as the central sun of the uni- 
verse” and that “ideas and persons had 
to revolve obsequiously around him or 
find orbits in another and smaller uni- 
verse,” he remarks that “one simply 
notes the phenomenon as one notes the 
color of his eyes or the shape of his 
head; it was one of the things that made 
Wagner Wagner, as the lion’s mane is 
one of the things that makes him a 
lion.” 

. * * & 

It was Nietzsche again who insisted 
that the actor was uppermost in every- 
thing Wagner did. “Like Victor Hugo, 
he remained true to himself even in his 
autobiography-—he remained an actor.” 
Mr, Newman expands the thought. “An 
actor he certainly is in many of his 
letters—an actor so consummate as to 
deceive not only his audience but him- 
self.” Mr. Newman contends that Wag- 
ner’s letters, particularly those involving 
Minna, his wife, were written with one 
eye to an audience of others besides the 
person to whom they were addressed. 
He sees in Wagner’s words a mania for 
self-justification, accompanied by a very 
considerable skill in so stating his case 
as to put the burden of his own short- 
comings on the other party. He points 
to the device for the postponement of 
publication of the autobiography until 
some thirty years after Wagner’s death, 
when the persons he criticized would be 
gone from the scene, as something of a 
stroke of genius. “It is singular, in- 
deed,” he says, “how fortunate Wagner 
has been in having the stage to himself 
throughout.” 

Many are the incidents cited to show 
how scant was Wagner’s regard for 
friends who crossed him in any way or 
who—far from crossing him—became 
unable or unwilling to go to the lengths 
he demanded in aiding him. 

“No man,” Mr. Newman writes in one 
of his trenchant sentences, “ever had a 
higher ideal of duty—the duty” ~~ «ver 
people toward himself.” Notliaig is 
more remarkable, he continues, among 
the many remarkable features of “Mein 
Leben” than the coolness of his refer- 
ences to the services that various people 
had done him, or the total omission in 
some case of any such reference. “He 
took all sacrifices as a matter of course; 
he would have liked a world full of trust- 
ing Hlsas and faithful Kurwenals.” 

Regarding Richard’s clashes with 
Minna, Mr. Newman, plainly sympathetic 
toward the wife, though not pretending 
that she was a woman to keep pace with 
Wagner’s genius, says that she simply 
could not reconcile herself to her hus- 
band’s easy-going attitude with regard 
to other people’s money and other 
people’s wives. “It is one thing to love 
your neighbor as yourself; it is another 
thing to love your neighbor’s wife as 
your own—or even a little more.” 

“Renunciation” became the shibboleth 
of Wagner, if the testimony adduced by 
Mr. Newman is to be accepted, but it 
was always the renunciation of others. 

That Wagner’s lack of magnanimity 
extended to composers who sought to 
aid him, as well as friends who emptied 
their pockets for him, is illustrated by 
a quotation from “Mein Leben” with 
respect to Gounod’s championship of 
Wagner in Paris in the “Tannhduser” 
timein 1861. “To requite him,” Wagner 
wrote, “I gave him a full score of ‘Tris- 
tan’—for his conduct was all the more 
gratifying to me in that no consideration 
of friendship had been able to induce me 
to hear his ‘Faust.’ ” 

Mr. Newman quotes from Frau Willie 
some remarks which may be regarded 
as summing up the master’s attitude to- 
ward his friends and their duty to sup- 
port him. 

“I must have beauty, brilliancy, light. 
The world ought to give me what I need. 
I cannot live in a wretched organist’s 
post, like your Meister Bach. Is it an 
unheard of demand if I hold that the 
little luxury I like is my due? I, who 
am procuring enjoyment to the world 
and to thousands?” 





This luxury, as Glasenapp has de- 
tailed in his “Life of Wagner,” in time 
came to be that of a hyper-sensitive 
voluptuary. In the very last years of 
his life he could not work unless sur- 
rounded by soft lines and colors and 
perfumes. When in a difficulty with his 
composition he would stroke the folds 
of a soft curtain or table cover until the 
right mood came. His padded, silken 
clothing, due partially to the require- 
ments of an irritated skin, was another 
of his peculiarly individual “luxuries.” 
That he underwent many cruel hard- 
ships and privations, including hunger, 
before these luxuries came to him all the 


world knows. 
* . 


In his earlier “Study of Wagner” the 
distinguished English commentator rid- 
dled much of Wagner’s paper theorizing 
as directly contrary to his own superbly 
successful practice. Chapter II of the 
present volume, “The Artist in Theory,” 
treats of Wagner’s prose writings in 
somewhat briefer form, but to the same 
end. The reviewer believes a comparison 
would show many pages of the earlier 
work duplicated here. 

The very considerable number of Wag- 
ner devotees who have never found time 
to delve into the various literary pro- 
nunciamentos which for a time occupied 
Wagner to the exclusion of musical com- 
position will find in this chapter about 
all they have any real need to know. 
“Art and Revolution,” “The Art Work 
of the Future,” “A Communication to 
My Friends,” “A Pilgrimage to Bee- 
thoven,” “Opera and Drama” and other 
papers are analyzed sufficiently to supply 
their essence, albeit all this is done in 
a manner to disprove Wagner’s pet idea 
that he was first of all a dramatist and 
poet, secondarily a composer and musi- 
cian. In spite of Wagner’s lengthy 
preachments to the contrary, Mr. New- 
man points out that he “did not set 
words to music; the words were merely 
the projection of an already conceived 
musical emotion into the sphere of 
speech.” 

To attempt to follow Wagner’s own 
language, as those who have tried know 
to their sorrow, is often to wade in a 
morass of words quite as baffling to the 
lay reader as the metaphysics of Kant. 
In contending, for instance, that art 
must appeal to the eye, Wagner sets 
forth the solemn doctrine that “no mat- 
ter how fully it may express itself to the 
ear, or merely to the combining and 
immediately compensating faculty ot 
thought, until it communicates itself in- 
telligibly to the eye it remains only a 
thing that wills and not yet fully can. 
Art, however, must can—it is from 
kénnen that art, in our language, has 
acquired the appropriate name of Die 
Kunst.” 

Commenting in a footnote on this, 
the English writer points out that if 
Wagner had been “a little less Teutonic, 
less given to the national failing of 
imagining that a new truth has been 
established when all that has happened 
is that a new word has been manufac- 
tured or a mystic meaning perceived in 
an old one, he might have reflected that 
in other languages there is no etymo- 
logical connection between art and the 
capacity for ‘canning’.” 

As Mr. Newman observed, “there are 
few of us whe would not give three- 
fourths of the prose works for another 
opera from his pen; and he would have 
had time to write half a dozen if he 
had abstained from prose. But the prose 
was a necessity to him; it was a needed 
purgation of the intellect, without which 
the emotion could not function fully and 
freely.” “Art and the Drama” so clari- 
fied his ideas as to make possible the long 
delayed start on the colossal idea out of 
which grew the Ring. 

*” * * 

“That the musician in Wagner ruled 
the poet is plain enough to us now,” 
the author emphasizes, “but the percep- 
tion of this truth was always denied to 
Wagner himself.” “Granting that the 
musical world from the center of which 
he wished to pour himself out upon 
poetry was not that of the stereotyped 
operatic composer, the fact remains that 
it was from the center of music itself 
that the outpouring was to come.” “So 
far from the poet in him shaping and 
controlling the musician, it was the musi- 
cian who led the poet where he would 
have him go; so far from drama being 
the end and music the means, it was 
music that was more than ever the end, 
to which drama only served as a means; 
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and so far from Wagner being first and 
last a dramatist, the whole significance 
of his work lay precisely in the fact that 
he was a great symphonist.” 

This seeming paradox is elucidated by 
Mr. Newman by the further contention 
that it was Beethoven’s work he was 
really carrying on; that whereas Wag- 
ner always proudly pointed to “Tristan” 
as the supremely successful realization 
of his theories, “Tristan” of all his 
work “is the most symphonic, the one 
which least needs the apparatus of the 
stage, the one in which the actors could 
most easily be dispensed with for long 
stretches of the time with the minimum 
of loss.” 

“Wagner’s true lineage,” he sets forth 
on another page, “is that of instrumental 
music; the symphony and the symphonic 
poem. He is not the child of the stage 
or of the song; the instrumental musician 
in him simply enters into an alliance 
with these for purposes of its own.” In 
this connection he speculates interest- 
ingly on the fact that in his last days 
Wagner often talked of writing a sym- 
phony—to be in one movement only— 
“the finales are the awkward things; 
I will steer clear of them—a continuous 
melodic web, ‘only no drama.’ ” 

Mr. Newman’s opinion is that the sym- 
phonies would have been “Siegfried 
Idyls” on a larger scale, “possessing 


every virtue but that of self-explanatory 


continuity,” leaving the auditor at a loss 
to see the same coherence in them which 
Wagner, who retained to the last his 
antagonism to orchestral “program” 
music (though Mr. Newman contends 
his operatic characters and plots merely 
provided him with a visual program), 
would himself have seen in them. 

“One fears his symphonic transitions 
would have failed to make their reasons 
clear to us,” he says. The astounding 
tissue of “Gétterdammerung” teems with 
transitions of the most abrupt kind, he 
points out, intelligible only because the 
symbolic motives are already familiar. 

“The Artist in Practice” is the title 
giv-n a chapter of more than eighty 
pages abounding in illustrations from 
Wagner’s earliest works to his last, with 
reproductions even of some bars of music 
from some of the abominable songs he 
wrote to French words—with his tongue 
in his cheek, Mr. Newman opines. The 
operas and the development of the lead- 
ing-motive system are discussed with a 
freshness and individuality of viewpoint 
that make this chapter a valuable addi- 
tion to the uncountable analyses and 
technical and aesthetic treatises which 
have flooded the world for more than 
half a century. 

In turning from the past to the future, 
the English critic makes clear that he 
does not regard Wagner as the last 
word in music drama. He foresees a 
day when new giants will have turned 
dramatic music into channels now im- 
possible to anticipate; when this music 
may no more resemble Wagner’s than 
his resembles that of Palestrina; when, 
conceivably, Wagner may be no more to 
mankind than Monteverde is to us. 
“But,” he reminds us, “music will still 
be something different from what it 
would have been if Wagner had never 
been born; and of only some half-dozen 
composers in the whole history of the 
art can that be said.” 





Springfield Civic Orchestra Adds to 
Successes 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Jan. 24.—The 
Springfield Civic Orchestra, conducted 
by Wallace Grieves, continues to add to 
successes already won. Playing in the 
State Arsenal on Jan. 16, this organiza- 
tion was heard to advantage in music 
by Tchaikovsky, Mozart and Godard. 
The soloist was Lois Johnston, whose 
clear soprano voice was admired in an 
aria from “Carmen” and in a group that 
contained classic and more modern num 
bers. Helen Leifeldt was her accom- 
panist. 





Watertown Choral Activities Increase 


WATERTOWN, N. Y, Jan. 24.—Th: 
Watertown Musical Association, a chora! 
organization under the leadership 0! 
Brainard Treadwell, has been reorgan 
ized and is rehearsing for a concert 
The Kiwanis Club has formed a choir 
and an orchestra has been organized b) 
the Wasoec Club. 

WILHELMINA WOOLWORTH KNAPP. 





Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Chicag 
Opera, is singing on all her program 
“Mal d’Amore” by Buyzzi-Peccia. 
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(Running Deer—Mohawk Tribe—the Bear Clan) 
HEAP BIG AUDIENCE—HEAP MANY ENCORES 


HEAP LARGE SUCCESS § 
= Town Hall, January 22nd & 


OS-KE-NON-TON RENDERS SONGS OF EARLY AMERICAN 
TRIBES IN ORIGINAL DIALECTS 


A recital of a distinctly unusual and interesting type was offered 
to a large audience at Town Hall by Os-ke-non-ton (Running Deer), 
a Mohawk baritone, who sang a selection of American Indian songs 
of various tribes in the original dialects. He gave, in costume, set- 
tings of Zuni, Blackfoot, Omaha, Dakotah, Mohave-Apache, Tewa, 
Navajo and other songs in arrangements by Troyer, Lieurance, 
Loomis, Farwell, Cadman and Grunn, and for his last group pro- 
vided a stage setting including a wigwam, more vividly to interpret 
the five primitive numbers with tom-tom accompaniment. 

The Indian baritone’s appeal did not depend on the exotic features 
of his recital; he displayed a resonant voice of excellent quality, 
an appealing personality and marked expressive ability. 

The program reaped much applause and encores. 


New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 23rd. 


OS-KE-NON-TON, A MOHAWK CHIEFTAIN PLEASES 
TOWN HALL AUDIENCE IN TRADITIONAL AIRS 


The Tribal Music of the North American Indian came into its 
own last evening when Os-ke-non-ton a Mohawk chieftain gave a 
recital at Town Hall. A large audience applauded him in songs 
in Indian dialects, some never sung before on the concert platform, 
centuries old and preserved in the traditional tunes of existing 
tribes. They have been harmonized by American musicians, Troyer, 
Lieurance, Farwell and Cadman who spent years in gathering this 
original material and thus opened a rich vein of aboriginal music 
to the public. 

Os-ke-non-ton has set himself the task of exploiting the beauties 
of the music of his race, and he did this last evening in the full 
costume of a Mohawk chief. The occasion was more than a purely 
vocal recital; it lifted the veil which separates the red man from 
the white, and showed him in his most human attributes. The 
charm of the entertainment lay in the earnestness and sincerity of 
the singer. For the time, he was that far off Indian Brave invok- 
ing the Sun-God,—the warlike Omaha in his scalp dance (thrice 
repeated) ,—the lover with his flute. 

These were felt as an experience by the audience, who found the 
personality of the singer most engaging. They delighted in the 
primitive music sung in Indian to the accompaniment of the tom- 
tom, against a background of realistic Indian wigwam. They 
followed him in his expressive moods and found much to admire 
in the unusual program. 

Os-ke-non-ton is on his way to England for an extended tour. 


New York Times, Jan. 23rd. 
INDIAN SINGS TRIBAL SONGS 


Os-ke-non-ton, a very musical name meaning running deer, who 
is of the Mohawk Tribe, Bear Clan, gave a song recital in Town 
Hall last evening, and for two hours the musical spirits of the 
American Indian captured West Forty-Third Street. 

Most of the songs were arrangements of tribal songs, sung for 
the first time in the native dialects, and there was a concluding 
group of American Indian primitive music sung with tom-tom ac- 
companiment before an effective stage setting with an Indian 
wigwam. 

Os-ke-non-ton, attired in the regal tribal dress of the Mohawks, 
revealed a voice of a quality and size well adapted to the native 
characteristics of his program. He had good dramatic instinct, 
and expressive voice, and a fine control of dynamics, which were 
most effective in the tribal songs of a more primitive nature. 

This young Indian brave who gave a successful recital in London 
last season, has chosen a particularly fertile field in which to dis- 
play his talents. Most of his songs were arranged by Troyer, Cad- 
man, Lieurance and Grunn. Most of them were intensly dramatic 
and full of tribal fervor. 

Os-ke-non-ton was eminently suc- 
cessful in rendering them with true 
and convincing spirit. 


New York Sun. 








Os-ke-non-ton will be appearing abroad 
from March until Sept. In America all 
next season. Now booking. 

Direction CATHARINE H. BAMMAN 
53 West 39th Street New York City 
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REINER GIVES “COLOR” SYMPHONY 





Bachaus Is Soloist with 
Cincinnati Orchestra— 
Myra Hess Heard 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 31.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony in its seventh program on 
Jan. 23 and 24 gave a first local per- 
formance of the “Color” Symphony by 
Arthur Bliss before a crowded house in 
the Emery Auditorium. The four move- 
ments of the work are entitled, in order, 
Purple, Red, Blue and Green. The or- 
chestra, under the conductorship of Fritz 
Reiner, played the symphony with great 
precision and was rewarded by a recep- 
tion that was remarkable. The whole 
orchestra rose and bowed its thanks to 
the audience with Mr. Reiner. 

After this the seldom-heard Brahms 
Piano Concerto in D Minor was played 
with William Bachaus as soloist. The 
pianist, who is not new to Cincinnati, 
played with wonderful skill, tempera- 
ment and breadth of style. The orches- 
tral part was well handled also. After 
the intermission the orchestra played 
the “Jupiter” Symphony of Mozart, and 
the audience, loth to leave, applauded 
until the conductor returned and re- 
pestedly bowed his thanks. 


ine second concert for young people 


by the Symphony was given at the 
kmery Auditorium on Jan. 27 and was 
led by Mr. Reiner, with Thomas J. Kelly 
as interpreter. The latter described the 
various instruments in words couched 
for the appreciation of young folks, in- 
jecting considerable humor into his 
talk. The orchestra played well under 
Mr. Reiner, and the flute solo of Ary 
van Leeuwen was accorded an ovation. 

The Matinée Musical Club presented 
Myra Hess, pianist, in a recital pro- 
gram including some Scarlatti works, 
played with a beautiful tone and flaw- 
less technic, on Jan. 19. Miss Hess also 
played the Bach Prelude and Fugue in 
B Flat, Schumann’s “Papillons,” shorter 
numbers of Granados and Debussy and 
Chopin’s Waltz in D Flat, the last as 
an encore. In the house were many of 
the city’s pianists, and the large audience 
applauded her to the echo. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska and 


John Hoffmann, with Leo Paalz as ac- 
companist, gave a concert at the First 
Protestant St. John’s Church on Jan. 25. 
Mme. Liszniewska played the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 81, “Scenes from Childhood”’ 
of Schumann and some Chopin and Liszt 
numbers well. Mr. Hoffmann sang songs 
of Schubert and modern works in his 
accustomed fine style. Mr. Paalz was 
a judicious accompanist. 

DeLoyce Moffit has won a scholarship 
to continue his studies of clarinet with 
Joseph Elliot of the Symphony and 
teacher at the Conservatory of Music. 

Karl Payne, violinist, of the College 
of Music, with Ann  MeDougall 
and Dorothy Stolzenbach, pianists, and 
Charlotte Mezner were presented in a 
recital at the Memorial Hall on Jan. 15. 

Karl Ahrendt, who was graduated 
from the violin class of Robert Perutz, 
is now in Berlin, where he is studying 
under Willy Hess. 


CLUBS PRESENT ARTISTS 








Operatic, Chamber Music and Recital 
Programs Hailed in Des Moines 


Des MOoINEs, Iowa, Jan. 31.—The 
Fortnightly Musical Club, Mrs. Harris 
Coggshell, president, presented Ray- 
mond Koch, baritone, and Bogumil 
Sykora, ’cellist, in the Hoyt Sherman 
Auditorium recently, in the third concert 
of a series. A large and appreciative 
audience, composed of associate mem- 
bers, was in attendance. 

The Sinfonia Trio, composed of Paul 
Stoye, pianist; Arcule Sheasby, violinist, 
and Franz Kuschan, ’cellist, with Vir- 
ginia Rea, soprano, gave the third num- 
ber of the Drake University Community 
Concert Course in the University 
Church Auditorium on Thursday eve- 
ning. A most enthusiastic audience 
greeted these artists. Virginia Rea was 
formerly resident of Des Moines, and 
is a graduate of the Drake University 
Conservatory. 

The Des Moines Woman’s Club pre- 
sented William Wade Hinshaw’s Com- 
pany in “The Impresario,” in the Hoyt 
Sherman Auditorium recently. This 
performance was attended by the entire 
club, which filled the large auditorium. 

HOLMES COWPER. 











(Lyric Dancer) 


“Maryon Vadie is comparable only to 
Genee.* In sheer artistry, Vadie ex- 
cels.” (Archie Bell) 


“Not since the last appearance of the 
Russian Ballet has the choreographic 
art been exemplified so refreshingly 
and poetically.” 

(James Gibbon Hunecker) 


NOW 
BOOKING 


Aeolian Hall 








**Music and Dance Poems’’ 


MARYON 


VADIE 


and 


GYGI 


MARYON VADIE DANCERS 





And MARY IZANT, Pianist 


Management 


EVELYN HOPPER 





( Violinist) 


“A first class violinist with a fluent 
tone.” (N. Y. Tribune) 


“Gygi’s masterly playing is unex- 
celled.” (Washington Post) 


“Ota Gygi is an exceptionally gifted 
violinist.” (Toronto Eve. Telegram) 
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AN AMERICAN OPERA ON THE ROAD 


ORTUNE GALLO’S plan to form an American 

opera company to present on the road an opera 
by an American composer is as far-sighted as it 
is unique. 

Conceivably, if it meets with sufficient encour- 
agement and gains a success in any way commen- 
surate with the hopes it will arouse in the breasts 
of American opera champions, the step may be the 
most far-reaching one any traveling impresario 
has had the hardihood to venture upon. 

Never what would be regarded as a visionary or 
plunger in his operatic enterprises, but distin- 
guished rather by the cool business methods which 
have brought and maintained for him his success, 
the founder, backer and mainspring of the San 
Carlo forces is not the man to embark upon an 
American opera tour if he did not consider that 
it had a reasonable chance of success. 

Apparently, Mr. Gallo believes the time is ripe 
and that in “Alglala” he has found a suitable work. 
With his practical knowledge of opera giving, he 
knows the pitfalls he has to face, and his readiness 
to be a pioneer in such an undertaking is one of 
the most gratifying, and at the same time highly 
encouraging, developments in the history of Amer- 
ican opera agitation and promotion. 

Mr. Gallo is placing his \trust largely in the 
music clubs of the country. His plan is quite largely 
contingent on their response to his preliminary an- 
nouncement. If they are found ready to lend their 
support by placing an American opera perform- 
ance on their concert courses throughout the coun- 
try, he believes (and his record is that of going 
into questions thoroughly before he reaches his de- 
cisions) that the venture is a feasible one that can 
be placed on a sound business basis. Nothing 
could be more fortunate than to have such a ven- 


ture work out in a practical as well as an idealistic 
way. Pure altruism in such matters may be com- 
mendable, but it has never yet carried an American 
opera from one coast to another. Those clubs and 
organizations which from time to time have of- 
fered prizes for American works and—to the en- 
tire exclusion of the practical side—have sponsored 
lone performances here and there, have done some- 
thing highly encouraging and worth while in each 
instance. But they have yet to solve the problem 
of actually opening the way for American opera 
composers to market their wares and to develop 
their talents through actual stage experience. 

Mr. Gallo believes that the destiny of the Ameri- 
can composer, especially the operatic composer, is 
largely in the hands of the music clubs, which serve 
as the nuclei for audiences and which supply a 
ticket-selling force in virtually every community 
that thirsts for opera. 

Doubtless, Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs 
and various civic organizations, as well as public- 
spirited individuals and the local managers, have 
their part to play, varying with the community. 
But in watching developments in this most interest- 
ing and heartening proposal, it is to be expected 
that all eyes will be turned for the immediate fu- 
ture on the music clubs. 

Again to quote Galsworthy: 
the world.” 


“There’s a wind in 


BAD SINGING—WHO IS TO BLAME? 


MONG vocal teachers there is a tendency to 

place much of the blame for the bad singing 
of the day—assuming, for the nonce, that this is a 
day of bad singing—at the door of our operatic 
institutions. Successes due to various other quali- 
fications than those of well-schooled vocalism are 
daily pointed to as handicapping teachers in their 
efforts to develop in their pupils a willingness to 
make progress slowly, and to master every tech- 
nical detail as they go along. Opera performances 
set up faulty standards, it is often contended, and 
there is a tendency on the part of students to emu- 
late the vocal vices as well as the good points of 
singers whose personalities or acting abilities, 
rather than perfection of voice emission, present 
the real reasons for their popularity. 

It is interesting to know that a sapient opera 
manager, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, has some very dif- 
ferent views as to the causes of the present-day 
decline in vocalism, if there is such a decline. In- 
formally, he has several times made known the be- 
lief that the music of the elder day built beautiful 
voices and that today’s music does not. He re- 
cently brought the critics into the issue, when he 
remarked that by their enthusiasm for so-called 
‘“‘modern” music they were helping to lower stand- 
ards of singing. There is something in this remark 
worth pondering. Has the reviewer the right to 
demand, at one and the same time, the sort of 
vocalism that went with a Donizetti or Bellini 
melody, and the variety of vocal music which men 
like Stravinsky, Schénberg, Bartok and others are 
writing? 

Could even a Lilli Lehmann go from “Norma” to 
“Electra” (or from “Walkiire”’ to “Pierrot Lu- 
naire’) and remain a Lilli Lehmann. Is not a dif- 
ferent end sought and a different type of singing 
required? Even as between Italian and German 
opera, would Mr. Gigli’s tonal. graces become the 
measures allotted to Siegfried? Such occasional 
artists as Jean de Reszke, gifted in widely varying 
roles, must remain the exception rather than the 
norm, but would even Jean de Reszke shine in much 
of the music of the last few years? 

With an altered type of song goes, apparently, an 
altered type of singing. Often it has been said that 
bel canto applies to all vocal utterance—but it is 
easy to call to mind illustrations of modern voice 
writing where something very different from the 
vocalism of a Patti or a Melba or even of a Leh- 
mann or a de Reszke is the pre-essential. Should 
those who are avowed champions of this genre of 
vocal music be the first—when singers show faults 
of forcing and sacrifice of fundamental beauty of 
tone—to cast the stone? 


ss 
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OR universality of subjects, America’s com- 

posers at the forthcoming Prague Festival 
should capture all honors. With only four works of 
native lucubration included, these range from 
Korea and Peking to the Lion’s Den and Heaven. 
To avoid all unfortunate misunderstandings, it is 
sincerely to be hoped that no last minute changes 
are made in the order in which these numbers are 
presented—such as “Daniel Jazz” for “Angels”! 
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Music as an Anaesthetic 


In these days of humanitarian treatment of animals, 


none is more interested in the campaigns for their 


welfare than Frieda Hempel, operatic and concert 


soprano. This artist recently visited the Ellin Speyer 


Home for Animals, in company with Mrs. Louis Gouv- 


erneur Morris, chairman of the concert committee of 


the New York Women’s League for Animals, under 
whose auspices she will give a benefit concert at Car- 
negie Hall on Feb. 10. While at the hospital the prima 
donna was shown the treatment of a dog for an injured 
leg, and was asked by Dr. Whiting to sing a soothing 
melody to calm the animal while the operation was 
being performed. Miss Hempel is shown at the right 
in the photograph with Mrs. Morris and the physician. 


Althouse—Music is not seldom called in to enhance 
the charm of days with which sentiment is entwined. 
When Paul Althouse sang in Chicago recently at the 
Drake Hotel at the golden wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leopold Bloom, he had almost as many felici- 
tations as those who were the center of the festivities. 
Assisting the singer as piano accompanist was Troy 
Sanders. 

Bagby—As an acknowledgement of his services dur- 
ing thirty-four years of management of “Musical Morn- 
ings” in a New York hotel, Albert Morris Bagby had 
the degree of Master of Arts conferred on him by 
Chancellor Brown of New York University last week. 
The occasion was the three hundredth anniversary of 
the musical series, in which some of the world’s leading 
artists have been presented before subscribers in the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


Ponselle—Completely recovered from a brief indispo- 
sition, Rosa Ponselle recently sang to a huge audience 
at the Municipal Auditorium in Springfield, Mass. The 
Metropolitan Opera soprano thought that only her fam- 
ily and closest friends were “in on” the fact that the 
previous day had been her birthday anniversary, but, 
lo! the Italian residents of the city had arranged a 
party in honor of the event. She received a long line 
of her admiring countrymen and women, and the next 
evening these came eagerly to hear her sing arias from 
their favorite operas. 


Friedberg—People are prophesying the wonder of the 
future Berkshire Festivals in their new Washington 
home next autumn, but the South Mountain days were 
not without miracles. A recent announcement about 
the 1925 festival mentioned Olga Samaroff as soloist 
at the last event, whilst the credit was really due to 
Carl Friedberg who, at that time, took Mme. Samaroff’s 
place at the final moment, playing the Chausson Con- 
certo for the first time in his life and learning it inside 
of a week after he had arrived in the country! Such a 
feat of memory deserves a laurel wreath. 


Johnson—When Greek meets Greek the results are 
not nearly so interesting as when two Romeos of the 
stage have a chance encounter in a drawing room. 
There is a less intense rivalry when Juliet meets Mon- 
tague, aS was instanced recently when Edward John- 
son, Canadian tenor of the Metropolitan, and exponent 
of the hero of Gounod’s opera, promised to attend th« 
first performance in a new play of Jane Cowl, the 
actress whose Juliet in the Shakespearean drama was 
seen on Broadway last season. Miss Cowl will return 
the compliment when Mr. Johnson first sings the part 
of Romeo this season. 


McCormack—As collector of rare MSS., no less than 
as singer, John McCormack is a man of note. An 
interesting story is related about an auction of treas- 
ures of this type, where the tenor was a rival bidder 
with ex-Judge John M. Patterson of Philade!phia for 
the original script of Eugene Field’s “Little Boy Blue.” 
The judge came off victor, and later also acquited : 
MS. of the song “Kathleen Mavourneen.” ates, 
when Judge Patterson attended a concert by Mr. Mc- 
Cormack recently in the Quaker City and heard him 
sing the latter number, he was so much moved that hé 
sent the singer the MS. with the message: “This means 
more to you than to me. Take it.” 


Damrosch—In the first stage of the New York Sym- 
phony’s tour recently, Walter Damrosch proved that 
he could conduct a train as well as an orchestra when 
he turned locomotive engineer and entered the engine 
cab, driving it on a part of its journey through Penn- 
sylvania. To be sure, this occupation should not have 
proved so difficult after the veteran leader’s activity 
at the throttle with Honegger’s “Pacific 231.” 
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Pome and Counterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 




















OW that the solar eclipse is a matter of history, those who got 

7 frost-bitten viewing the event can feel the genial complacency 

of first-nighters at an operatic novelty imported from the 
Hebrides or Czechoslovakia. 

The most interesting thing about the audience was the way 

it scattered before the last beams had shone out. This brought 


to mind the antics of those suburbanites with bundles whom Leopold 
Stokowski once gave a verbal lacing for hurrying away from the concert 


before the last blast of “1812.” 


The average auditor in hectic Man- 
hattan prepares carefully for the wedge- 
formation rush either to the feet of the 
dynamic conductor or to the doors. 

The usual procedure is somewhat like 
this: 

First entrance of voice in “Tristan” 
Love-death: a dignified stooping for 
galoshes. Discreet sotto voce gasps 
synchronous with tugs under mounting 
frenzy of music. 

Final onslaught of harp-arpeggios is 
signal for draping scarf minutely about 
epiglottis. 

Last pianissimo 
of hat. 

During bows of perspiring conductor 
is accomplished the drawing on of gloves, 
with accompanying remark: “Wasn’t it 
splendid?” 

The rising of the modest orchestral 
players is the signal for the battle for 
foothold. It takes a brave man to with- 
stand either a rush toward a Heifetz 
on the platform or a general strategic 
retreat from the bedlam of some ultra- 


modern concerts. 
* * & 


tutti—straightening 


\ Trial Test for Scholarship 
Applicants 


fie musical foundations lay so much 
stress on general culture these days 
that we think the prospective candidate 
ought to have a bit of guidance. All 
those who contemplate applying for free 
tuition on the piccolo might try to work 
out a few of these questions on rainy 
evenings: 

1. When and under what circum- 
stances was music invented? To what 
nefarious purposes has it been put? 

2. Draw the family tree of the Bachs, 
beginning with Veit and ending with 
Philipp Emanuel. (Include all thirty- 
second cousins.) 

3. What were some of Paganini’s 
peccadillos? Give the name of his most 
maltreated compositions. 

4. What is the meaning of (a) ground 
bass, (b) ground swell, (c) organ- point, 
(d) ‘counterpoint, (e) point of view and 
(f) no point at all? Answer any thir- 
teen. 





5. What would you do if a motion 
picture magnate offered you a job as 
organist at $350 a week and a church 
did the same at $1,000 a year? Explain, 
if it’s not too embarrassing. 

+ . * 


Bows Without Heartburnings 


HE composer is a_ traditionally 

modest bird. After he has spent 
many stuffy evenings in his study pen- 
ning an Oriental Caprice for Sixteen 
Voices and a Bassoon, one would think 
that his labors were about ended. 

On the contrary, he is considered lack- 
ing in his duty if he doesn’t put on his 
starchiest shirt and attend the premiére. 
The progressive conductor will hardly 
gamble on the results at the box-office, 
if the Perpetrator of the Thing is not 
there to invite missiles in a prominent 
place in the loges. 

The prudent penner of quarter-tones, 
therefore, has his life insured and 
practices curtsies before his mirror. He 
could avoid all this by stationing a well- 
oiled mechanical bender in his seat. 
(He might instruct the management to 
seat no one near his effigy, as unfor- 
tunate attempts at conversation might 
bring disillusionment to the public.) 

* * so 


OUBTLESS even the _ resourceful 
Gatti might appreciate a mock image 
of himself, which would retain a life- 
like, unperturbed state when applicants 
for auditions supplicate or threaten! 
* oe x 
Artists 


Favorite Beverages of Some 


AMAKI MIURA: 


Stravinsky: Sack 
Dari-us Milhaud: Milk 
Frederic Lamond: Scotch 
George Meader: Mead 
Herma Menth: Créme de menthe. 
a a + 


Off the Key 


66 HAT I like most about the singer 
is that he is a true altruist.” 
“T’m surprised to hear that. I thought 
his voice was a tenor.” A'S. Ee 


Jap-a-Lac. 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Mustcar - 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 


of strictly personal concern, 
musicians, cannot be considered, 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. 
but as a guarantee of good faith. 


lication, 


The Tenoroon 


Question Box Editor: 
What is a tenoroon? 3. B. 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 27, 1925. 
The oboe di caccia or the tenor of the 
oboe family. It is now obsolete. 


7 9 9 


Extreme Notes 


Question Box Editor: 

Could you tell me the highest and 
the lowest notes that have ever been 
sung by the human voice? G. F. M. 

Denver, Colo., Jan. 24, 1925. 

_ This would be difficult to say, as there 
have been numerous freak voices with 
ext ‘raordinary ranges. An F or G above 
High C, for a soprano, and a low E or 
D for a bass are about the extremes 

' would be of any use to singers. 
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Re petitions 


Box Editor: 
there no way in which by coopera- 


‘ion, orchestral conductors could be pre- 


vented from playing works which others 


have played only a short time before? 


i 


£0 to many orchestral concerts and I 


libretto of “Aida” 


Bow 
ten originally in French by Camille du 
Locle and 
Ghislanzoni. 





such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


not for pub- 
The Question Bor, 


| 


Address Editor, 


grow very tired of hearing the same 
symphonies four or five times a season. 
The same thing is true of recital artists. 
I have heard several 
already this season. 


songs six times 
vs Bs ae 
New York City, Jan. 31, 1925. 


The state of affairs upon which you 


write is a most regrettable one from 
every point of view but 
would be difficult to find. 


the remedy 
> 9 9 


The Libretto of **Aida”’ 


Question Box Editor: 


of the 
D. A. 


Ghislanzoni the author 
or not? 


28, 1925. 


Was 


Brooklyn, Jan. 


This is one of the perennial Question 
questions! The libretto was writ- 


translated into Italian by 
Tt ww 


How to Pronounce Them 


Question Box Editor: 


Will you kindly indicate as nearly as 


possible the pronunciation of the fol- 
lowirg 


names: 1, Jeritza; 2, Kousse- 
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vitzky; 3, Rosa Raisa; 4, Chaliapin, and 
5, Paderewski. E. M. C. 

Elkins, W. Va., Jan. 29, 1925. 

1, Yeh-ritt-zuh, accent on second 
syllable; 2, Koos-yeh-vit-skee, accent on 
third syllable; 3, Rosa Rah-ee-zuh, ac- 
cent on second syllable; 4, Sholl-yah- 
peen, accent on second syllable; 5, Padd- 
er-eff-skee, accent on third syllable. 
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“Salome” at the Metropolitan 


Question Box Editor: 

Recently, on a paper copy of Wilde’s 
“Salome” I saw printed, “The Success 
of the Metropolitan Opera House.” Has 
the opera ever been given there? S. J. 

Nyack, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1925. 

Strauss’ “Salome” had one perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan on Jan. 22, 
1907, and was withdrawn from the ré- 
pertoire at the request of the directors 


of the opera house, so it could hardly be 
referred to as a “success” at the Metro- 
politan, though it was given with great 
success at the Manhattan Opera House 
by Oscar Hammerstein. 

2 


Words or Music 


Question Box Editor: 

Has any definite statement ever been 
made as to whether the words or the 
music of a song make the more potent 


appeal to the emotions? Be Oe be 
Boston, Jan. 29, 1925. 
This is an open question. It is prob- 


able that the association of ideas plays 
a large part in the effect of any music 
upon the emotions. Elson speaks of a 
Chinese Mandarin who told a Jesuit mis- 
sionary that the European music seemed 
skillful to him but it did not go to the 
heart as the Chinese music did! 
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No. 3A 
Renée Thornton 











JAmerican Maviciany | 








ENEE THORNTON, soprano, was 

born in Salem, N. Y., and received 
her early education in the public schools 
of Vermont, 
where she _ lived 
with her grand- 
parents, who 
brought her up. 
She gave evidence 
of talent along 
vocal lines in the 
entertainments in 


which she partici- 
pated while in 
school. Because 


of ill health she 
was forced to 
leave school when 
twelve years old 
and study at 
home under pri- 
vate tutelage. 





@ G. M. Kessiere 


Renée Thornton Miss Thornton 
came to New 

York four years later and began the 
study of the voice under Arthur 
Abell. At this time she met Mrs. 
Carrie Jacoby, friend of the late Oscar 
Hammerstein, and through her ad- 





vice went to Europe in 1914 for study 
in Stern’s Conservatory in Berlin, 
under Karl] Meyer. Because of the out- 
break of the war, Miss Thornton re- 
turned to the United States and placed 
herself under the guidance of Richard 
Hageman. She has also studied in New 
York under Oscar Saenger, Delia Valeri, 
Lazar Samoiloff and A. Buzzi-Peccia. 
Miss Thornton appeared In joint recital 
with Alessandro Bonci in the fall of 
1920, appearing on tour with him as well 
as in New York. She made her New 
York début in Aeolian Hall on Feb. 25, 
1924, and has since toured both East and 
West extensively in recital. Miss Thorn- 
ton was soloist at the annual Main Line 
Festival in Philadelphia on June 7, 1924, 
and also sang last summer in one of the 
concerts of the Fairmount Park Sym- 
phony. She made her first appearance 
with orchestral forces at Ravinia Park, 
Ill., with the Chicago Symphony. Miss 
Thornton was married to Richard Hage- 
man, well-known voice teacher, accom- 
panist and composer, on May 18, 1920. 
Mr. Hageman appears as accompanist 
for Miss Thornton, who is living in New 
York. 
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tions. and played them in a striking 
manner. Mr. Reimers sang songs by 
Martini, Guedron and the old “Drink to 
Me Only,” and Mme. Pelton-Jones 
brought the concert to an end with a 
Toccata by Paradies and two Scarlatti 
Sonatas. Her remarks as well as her 
playing were enjoyed by her ee 
a: ee * 


Dal Monte with Rubinstein Club 


The second private concert of the sea- 
son by the Rubinstein Club of New York, 
in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the evening of Jan. 27, had a notable 
soloist in Toti Dal Monte, coloratura 
soprano of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Civic Operas. 

The club chorus gave a program un- 
der the leadership of William Rogers 
Chapman. 

The choral numbers included an in- 
teresting Creole Folk-Song, “Onward 
March, Grenadier,” arranged by Gerald 
Reynolds; numbers by Charles Gilbert 
Spross, Denza, Buzzi-Peccia, Robert 
Coningsby Clark and others. “Joy on 
the Wing,” by Mary Helen Brown, was 
sung for the first time, and an Old Scot- 
tish melody, “The Bonnets o’ Bonnie 
Dundee,” arranged by Gallie, also proved 
effective. The accompanists were Alice 
Shaw at the piano and Louis R. Dressler 
at the organ. 

Mme. Dal Monte seemed in excellent 
voice, and delighted her hearers with the 
clarity and the clean attack with which 
she performed florid airs. These in- 
cluded an example of Mozart in the aria 
of Suzanna, from “Figaro,” perhaps less 
suited to her talents than the more showy 
“Carnival of Venice,” by Benedict, and 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia.” In addi- 
tion she gave a number of songs most 
artistically. These included works by 
Bressanin, De lLorenzio and Chapi, 
Schubert’s “La Rosellina” and Schu- 
mann’s “Sei Bella, O Mio Dolcezza.” 
Henri Bové, flautist, played an obbligato 
to the Donizetti scena, and Dorothy Ken- 
nedy was a competent accompanist for 
the soloist. R. M. K. 


Vlado Kolitsch, Violinist 


An audience of considerable size, and 
large in enthusiasm, braved one of the 
worst blizzards of the winter to hear 
Vlado Kolitsch in his American début in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 27. 
The young violinist, a Croatian, who 
came to America some months ago evi- 
dently did not choose to make his bow 
in the usual manner of a new performer, 
but injected the novelty of a spinet and 
a violin once used by Mozart to interpret 
that master’s Concerto in D in memory 
of his 170th birthday. Although these 
doubtless had the desired effect, Mr. 
Kolitsch quickly demonstrated, as soon 
as he had expended his nervousness on 
the “Devil’s Trill” Sonata of Tartini, 
that he did not need any props to gain 
a respectable place among the violinists 
of the day. The Mozart work, which was 
preceded by an Adagio and Fugue of 
Bach, was naturally the high light of 
the evening, and in this the violinist 
showed the qualities of a well-trained and 
highly _ sensitive musician. Without 
sounding any great emotional depths, 
Mr. Kolitsch used his fine-spun tone to 
secure effects altogether charming. His 
technic enabled him to cope successfully 
with whatever difficulties there arose, 
and there was some particularly good 
work in double stopping in the Concerto. 
The Adagio movement found him at his 
best, with a tone of broad, sympathetic 
quality. The spinet created an atmos- 
phere that suggested powdered wigs, 
knee breeches and minuets, and sounded 
exceedingly well as played by Malvine 
Gardner, the accompanist of the evening. 
The final groups by Fibich, Suk and 
Dvorak brought many recalls and four 
encores. H. C. 


Adela Verne’s Second Recital 


Adela Verne, English pianist, gave her 
second recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 27. The program was 
certainly not very enticing. It began 
with Paderewski’s long, gloomy Sonata 
in E Flat Minor, and included the Schu- 
mann “Carnaval,” played for the first 
time this week, a Chopin group and a 
Liszt Rhapsody. Miss Verne played with 





vigor and commendable enthusiasm, as 
well as with astounding technical per- 
fection. She was at her best in the 
Chopin group, which included the “But- 
terfly” and “Winter Wind” Studies. She 
also played the D Flat Study in Sixths, 
once characterized by von Biilow as “the 
most useful study in piano literature,” 
exceedingly well. A Nocturne from Op. 
15 and the A Flat Valse Op. 42, com- 
pleted this section. Miss Verne had no 
difficulty with the extreme technical de- 
mands of the Paderewski work, and she 
managed to make sections of it quite 
palatable. Schumann’s “Carnaval” 
sounded like a magnificent suite of tone 
paintings after that composition. There 
were numerous encores. W. S. 


The Sutro Sisters’ Recital 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro appeared in a 
recital of music for two pianos in Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening in a program 
that bristled with first performances. 
There was a Mozart Fantasia which was 
written for an organ roll in a clock and 
was transcribed for two pianos by Alexis 
Hollaender, four Country Dances, from 
manuscript by Mr. Hollaender; an 
“Etude Syncopique,” by Algernon Ash- 
ton, and a Valse Paraphrase by Edouard 
Schuett, all of which had their initial 
hearing at this recital. Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s “Suite Founded Upon Old Irish 
Melodies,” was the most pretentious com- 
position that came under this category. 
It is in four movements labelled “Pre- 
lude,” “Old-Time. Peasant Dance,” “The 
Ancient Cabin” and a Finale. It is, like 
the other new works, very well written 
for two pianos, and succeeds in creating 
a definite mood. Some Variations and a 
transcription of a Chopin Study by 
Brahms, a Pavane by Vuillemin and an 
Andante by Schuett were also listed. 
The Misses Sutro played with excellent 
taste and appreciation of tonal values. 
Two-Piano recitals of this caliber are all 
too rare indeed. The sisters used a new 
arrangement of pianos, that of placing 
the two instruments together instead of 
opposite. A large audience applauded 
these fine artists rapturously. W.S. 





Friedheim Plays Liszt 


As one of the few survivors of the 
historic Weimar circle, Arthur Freid- 
heim probably would have disappointed 
his audience in Aeolian Hall Wednesday 
afternoon if his program had been lack- 
ing in a liberal representation of Liszt. 
With Alexander Siloti, another of the 
last Liszt pupils, in the audience, as a 
further link with days that have become 
legendary for Twentieth Century audi- 
ences, the distinguished Russo-German 
confined his concert to an exposition of 
the music of his master and of that mas- 
ter’s favorite predecessor—Chopin; with 
the sole exception of one obeisance to 
Beethoven, the Sonata in A Flat, Opus 
110. 

Save for the Sixth Rhapsody, one of 
the numerous encore numbers, the Liszt 
presented was not Liszt in his most 
glittering tawdriness, though the futile 
Fantasy on themes from  Donizetti’s 
“Lucrezia Borgia” did duty as a final 
number. Nor was it Liszt in his loftier 
moods, when something akin to grandeur 
crowded out theatricism. The ‘Dante’’ 
Fantasy, suggested by Victor Hugo’s 
poem, “Aprés une-lecture de Dante,” is 
music all too plainly of a date—music 
of a fashion more than of a personality 
—not so much a thing of a virtuosic char- 
latanry as it is of a phase of musical 
expression which lacked the vitality to 
endure. 

“Tl Sposalizio,” from the second set of 
the piano pieces grouped together under 
the title “Années de Pelerinage” has 
faded and aged similarly, but “Feu- 
follets” still has its points of brilliance 
and on a well-varied program will con- 
tinue to have its place. Mr. Friedheim 
played this music with a sincerity and 
sympathy not many of our younger pian- 
ists would be likely to bring to it. There 
was no parade of technic. There were, 
on the contrary, some indications in 
bravura playing of a spirit that has 
sobered and of fingers that have stiff- 
ened with passing years. But as an ex- 
position of Liszt it was playing that had 
many virtues worthy of the emulation 
of others who find occasion to turn to 
this music of a fading day. 

The Chopin section included a half 
dozen of the Preludes and several of the 
Etudes, including the inevitable ‘“‘But- 
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© Amemiya 


to be heard again. 


* * * 





He revealed an excellent touch, one im- 
pressive in vitality and dynamic control. He 
proved an interesting pianist, who deserves 


Mr. Naegele showed again that he is able 
to give a performance combining an admir- 
able piano touch with poetic charm. His 
technical showing was indeed praiseworthy. 


New York Sun, Dec. 2, 1924 


Exclusive Management: 
























New York Sun, Nov. 10, 1924 


finished in execution. 


tion. 


Mr. Naegele has the unusual gift of indi- 
vidual interpretation which is still faithful 
to the spirit of the music. 


New York World, Dec. 2. 1924 


He had a well-considered scheme of music- 
making, always musicianly in character and 


ence and there was no mistaking its admira- 
New York American, Dec. 2, 1924 


DANIEL MAYER 


“An American pianist of outstanding ability.” 
Manchester Guardian (England ) 


CHARLES 


NAEGELE 


“A pianist of decided individuality.” 
New York Telegram-Mail 


He had a large audi- 
Chopin. 


He proved himself master of the long- 
drawn line; of the persistent flow, which is 
the essence of contrapuntal style. 
pressive final climax gave excellent oppor- 
tunity for marshalling astonishingly ample 
but tonally pure sonorities. 

Boston Transcript, Nov. 6, 1924 


Chopin, it seems, is the music that lies 
nearest the heart of Mr. Naegele, for his 
playing revealed a very close sympathy with 


all the beauties that mark the music of | 


Christian Science Monitor. Nov. 6. 1924 


Aeolian Hall, New York 







The im- 


* * * 
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erfly.” It was not the Chopin of the 
specializing Chopinzee, but it was piano 
playing of quality, characterized by a 
fine sense of line and proportion and by 
a certain mellowness of utterance that 
was not a matter of technic but of at- 
titude toward the music played. Extras 
included Rosenthal’s “Papillons” and 
Henselt and Weber numbers. O. T 


Bachaus Wins Ovation 


William Bachaus, pianist, was ap- 
plauded for several minutes before he 
was allowed to begin his first number, 
when he appeared on the stage of Aeo- 
lian Hall on the evening of Jan. 28. The 
reason for this demonstration was soon 
apparent, for the recital was a superb 
one from start to finish, and the Bachaus 
audience knows that it may always ex- 
pect one. Everything that this remark- 
able artist touches lives and breathes. 
Under his fingers the most hackneyed 
composition (which he rarely plays) 
sounds as though played for the first 
time. The Bach Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, which began Wednesday’s pro- 
gram, received a performance that was 
perfection. The gigantic structure, the 
inner greatness of the work shone forth 


a 


nuances. 


ar! mes 


January 26, 1925. 





. . . A voice of delicacy and charm, 
admirably adapted to the soft Southern 
She has intelligence, grace 
and refinement and an intensive apprecia- 


tion of significant aspects of her offerings.” 
—New York Sun, January 26, 1925. 


colloquial 
and native humor.’—New 


once more from what is probably the 
master’s most overplayed work. One did 
not think of the colossal technic of Mr. 
Bachaus; in fact, one did not think of 
the performance as being done by a 
pianist; it was music being created, so 
completely was the personal touch ob- 
literated. His playing of the Schumann 
G Minor Sonata was nothing short of 
magnificent. Here was the true romantic 
Schumann, the Schumann that knew 
meditation, fantasy, vivacity and gran- 
deur in as many movements of a sonata. 
The Grieg Ballade was likewise done 
with consummate mastery, and the 
Hutcheson arrangement of the Scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” brought forth salvos of applause, 
which Mr. Bachaus smilingly transferred 


to the arranger who sat in the third row.’ 


Adjectives are futile when it comes to 
describing this pianist’s performance of 
Chopin Studies. There were six of those 
delectable masterpieces from Op. 10 on 
this list. The first and seventh in C, the 
F Minor, C Minor, A Minor and F Major 
were all played with poetry and breath- 
taking technic. He was forced to re- 
peat the chromatic murmurings of the 
A Minor Study. The Schumann-Liszt 


“Widmung,” the Liszt D Flat Concert 
Study, the Chopin Valse Op. 42, a Bohe- 





phrase 


- : rT 
York Times, 





mian Dance by Smetana, and the pian- 
ist’s own beautiful transcription of 


Strauss’ “Standchen” were’ encores 
played to a large audience that cheered 
and demanded more. W. S. 


James Woodside in Début 


James Woodside, baritone, appeared in 
recital in Town Hall on the stormy night 
of Jan. 28. Mr. Woodside possesses a 
voice of uncommon beauty and charm. 
He also owns a brain, and he uses it in 
singing, not a common feature of song 
recitals. Beginning with Mozart’s “An 
Chloe,” Haydn’s “Der Verzweiflung,” 
Beethoven’s “Der Kuss” and Handel’s 
“Dank sei Dir, Herr,” the last being ex- 
cellently delivered. Mr. Woodside sang 
numbers by Golde, Carpenter, Crist and 
many others. The slight misty quality 
that was present in the first few songs 
soon disappeared and showed no signs of 
returning throughout the evening. There 
was the lightness of Koechlin’s ““Le Thé” 
and the brutality of Fourdrain’s ‘“Che- 
vauchées Cosaque,” both sung in the 
same group and with a quick-change sort 
of effect. Walter Golde, who provided 
unusually good accompaniments, was 
represented by his “Sudden amet 





Management of Edna Thomas 
Suite 21—Metropolitan Opera 
Building 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
’Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


NEW YORK 
AGAIN ACCLAIMS 


EDNA 


HOMAS 


“The Lady From Laquisiana”’ 


A line describes her work 


“  . . Distinctive talent for vivid, ex- 
pressive and unexaggerated interpretation 
of her numbers, equally at home in a 
humorous or more serious vein, and was 
called on for many encores.”—New York 
Tribune, January 26, 1925. 


. . . A versatile and original artist.” 
New York American, January 26, 1925. 
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Dai Buell Begins Series 


Dai Buell began a series of lecture- 
recitals at Chickering Hall on Wednes- 
day evening of last week with “Humor 
in Music” as her subject. After a pre- 
liminary discourse on the fundamental 
difference between wit and humor, as 
outlined by theoreticians, Miss Buell 
found humor in the Fantasie in C Minor 
of Bach, and used as further illustrations 
the Haydn Sonata in D, a Scarlatti Cap- 
riccio, the Scherzo from Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 2, No. 3, the first movement of 
Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien” and short pieces by MacDowell, 
Grieg, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, Hadley 
and Lewis Isaacs, with four of the para- 
phrases by Russian composers on the 
“Chopsticks” theme. Less happily chosen 
were an unmirthful Scherzo in B Minor 
by Guy Ropartz and the B Minor Scherzo 
of Chopin, a scherzo in name only, which 
with its tragic import was singularly out 
of place in the scheme. Miss Buell played 
all her numbers with commendable skill, 
spirit and enthusiasm, and was heard by 
an appreciative audience. H. J. 


Hotel Roosevelt Concert 


The concert at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
aid of the Bryn Mawr Music Department 
and the City Music League, on Jan. 29, 
was given by Esther Dale, soprano; 

._ Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist, and 
Paul Shirley, player of the viola d’amore. 
John Doane accompanied Mme. Dale and 
Arthur Fiedler, Mr. Shirley. 

Mr. Shirley began the program with 
three Seventeenth Century airs, all well 
suited to the quality and scope of his in- 
strument and all well played. Follow- 
ing this, Mme. Dale sang Old Irish and 
Old English Folk-Songs, the well-known 
air from Lully’s “Amadis” and “Lusin- 
ghe piu Care,” from Handel’s “Alessan- 
dro.” Mme. Landowska’s first numbers 
were an Andante Amoroso by Mozart 
and “Laindler and Waltzes Likened To- 
gether,” by herself. In the second half 
of the program Mme. Landowska played 
numbers by Vivaldi, Bach and Scarlatti, 
Mme. Dale sang a group of songs by 
Schubert and Brahms. The program 
ended with Mr. Shirley playing antique 
numbers to Mme. Landowska’s accom- 
paniment on the harpsichord, Martini’s 
“Plaisir d’Amour” being especially lovely. 

All three artists did particularly well. 
Mr. Shirley’s playing of thé obsolete in- 
strument made one wonder why it is 
not still in common use. Mme. Dale’s 
singing was of a high order, and Mme. 
Landowska played with finesse, giving 
extraordinary variety to the somewhat 
monotonous instrument. J. D. 


Alexander Borovsky 


Alexander Borovsky is a pianist not 
easily placed or characterized, as those 
who were drawn to Aeolian Hall for his 
recital the afternoon of Jan. 29 were or- 
dained to discover. At his American 
début a year ago his gifts and per- 
sonality were appraised in varying ways, 
without clearly establishing his partic- 
ular metier. 

Thursday’s recital included examples 
of modernistic writing by Auric, Lourhie 
and Stravinsky, as well as music of the 
traditional order, the latter, however, 
yielding only a modicum of the warmer, 
romantic compositions which serve to ex- 
hibit a pianist’s tonal caress. 

Mr. Borovsky’s playing had power, 
fleetness of finger and individuality. 
Often it seemed reflective of a very prac- 
tical rather than an emotional approach, 
and it was at its best when it assumed 
a sonority and color that to a degree 
were reproductive of the symphonic or- 
chestra. This was particularly true of 
a piano version of a part of the Carnival 
music of the Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” 
—music which remained essentially or- 
chestral in its color and mass, yet yielded 
a surprising sense of fullness and com- 
vleteness under Mr. Borovsky’s fingers. 
Familiar as “Petrouchka” now is as a 
ballet and a suite, this piano reduction, 
if the program notation was correct, was 
played in America for the first time. 

Two other “first-time” works—a Sona- 
tina by Georges Auric, and “Children’s 
Corner,” by A. Lourhie, illustrated in 
their small, sophisticated way the Gallic 
phase of present-day treatment of the 
piano. The Auric composition, in three 
short movements, was of a lively and 
witty character, characterized by super- 
ficial high spirits, and by deft utilization 
of agreeable if inconsequential material. 
The Lourhe work grouped together three 
whimsical and engaging little pieces, 
“Poupees,” Trepak and “La Pluie,” not 
only dedicated to, but plainly echoes of 
Debussy. Mr. Borovsky played this mu- 
sic delightfully, with just the right 
mingling of naiveté and sophistication. 





[Continued on page 31] 
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“Engagement of Mischa Elman | SAN Francisco Chamber Music Society 


Is Announced 


HE engagement of Mischa El- 

man, violinist, to Helen Frances 
Katten of San Francisco is an- 
nounced in news dispatches from 
that city. Miss Katten is the 
daughter of Simon Katten, treas- 
urer of a San Francisco business 
firm, and cousin of Albert Elkus, 
composer. She first met Mr. El- 
man as a passenger on the Beren- 
garia when going to Europe four 
years ago. Mr. Elman was born 
in Talnoe, Russia, in 1891. He 
is a pupil of Fidelman, Auer and 
Cui, and made his first appear- 
ances in Petrograd and Berlin in 
1904. He made his London début 
in 1905 and came to America in 





in the latter part of May, after 
Mr. Elman’s tour is completed. 


LEWISTON-AUBURN 
SYMPHONY IN DEBUT 


First Event by Orchestra 
of Maine Cities Is 


Gala Occasion 


By Alice Frost Lord 


LEWISTON, ME., Jan. 31.—When the 
new Lewiston-Auburn Symphony gave 
its initial concert on a recent Sunday 
night in City Hall, the event took on 
ceremonial features and became a red 
letter occasion in the history of the city. 
The orchestra was introduced to the 
citizens by Major Lewis J. Brann. 

Fifty musicians, some of them profes- 
sionals, others students of various 
instruments, made up the _ personnel, 
under the leadership of Wilfred Trem- 
blay, who, though a high school gradu- 
ate of last June, has already attained 
considerable note in Maine as organist 
and pianist. His solo work added inter- 
est to an orchestral program that in- 
cluded the Schubert Symphony in B 
Minor, an Offenbach Overture, the 
March from “Aida,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“Deluge,” and other compositions, popu- 
lar in character. 

The hall, which seats about 1800 per- 
sons, was crowded, and the _ interest 
shown indicates that enough financial 
support will be forthcoming to make 
this orchestra permanent. No admission 
was charged, though tickets were given 
out to insure patronage by persons real- 
ly interested. 





1908. The wedding will take place 


to Invade Eastern States Next Season 
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Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, Which Will Make an Extensive Tour Next 


Season. 
Player. 


Standing, Left to Right: Louis Ford, Violinist, and Nathan Firestone, Viola 
Seated, Left to Right: Walter Ferner, ’Cellist; Louis Persinger, Violinist and 


Musical Director, and Elias Hecht, Flautist and Founder 


HE Chamber Music Society of San 

Francisco, which has for several years 
been one of the most stimulating organi- 
zations of its kind on the Pacific Coast, 
will devote several months of its time 
next season to an extensive tour of the 
East. The organization visited several 
cities in the East two years ago, when it 
was heard at the Berkshire Festival and 
demonstrated its right to a place in the 
first rank of ensembles of the day. 

One of the unique features of the 
Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco is that all its members are Ameri- 
can born, and two of the five players are 
entirely American trained. Louis Per- 
singer, violinist and musical director, is 
a native of Rochester, Ill.; Louis Ford, 
violinist, was born in Salt Lake City; 
Nathan Firestone, viola player, in St. 
Paul; Walter Ferner, ’cellist, in Balti- 
more, and Elias Hecht, flautist’ and 


founder of the organization, in Atherton, 
Cal. 


West is attested by the fact that it has 
given more than 200 concerts, besides 
many private recitals? in the last five 
years, visiting practically all the larger 
cities and many of the smaller ones west 
of Denver. As the result of its ten years 
of pioneer work in the West, and es- 
pecially in its home city, a real love for 
chamber music has been developed. The 
number of patrons has increased from 
150 to 300 to more than 1500 at each 
concert, necessitating removal to larger 
halls four times in the last eight years. 
It is because he feels that the musical 
taste of the West for chamber music has 
been well developed that Mr. Hecht has 
re to take the ensemble further 
afield. 

The society will begin its eastern tour 
early in the fall, immediately after its 
appearances in Mrs. F. S. Coolidge’s 
festival programs, which next season 
will be given in Washington, instead of 
in Pittsfield. Several engagements have 
already been booked by Maud W. Gibbon, 
eastern representative, including one in 


The popularity of the ensemble in the Cleveland on Oct. 27, when it will open 
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Achieves Significant Success in 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall, Jan. 26, 1925 


*The novelty of her program again attracted at- 
tention, as did the fact of her extended musician- 
Mile. Jean is serious in all she does and 
she pleases her audience, which last night was 
Lalo’s 
special attention and at the end Mile. Jean was 
applauded heartily.” 


W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, Jan. 27, 1925 


“At the ’cello Mile. Jean showed a technical skill 
and a tone of good volume, with lower notes of 
resonance. . .. Singing at the 
Mile. Jean gave an appealing performance, with 
what seemed a naturally good voice of pleasing 
Her hearers applauded warmly.” 


BOSTON RECITAL 
Jordan Hall, Feb. 26th 


Direction: 


250 W. 57th St. 


concerto ... . seemed to invite 


harp, 


Herald Tribune, Jan. 27, 192: 
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- - JEAN WISWELL 
New York City 

















Rameau, 
Lobos, Severac, Debussy and Szanto wa 
beautifully 
given. 


the season of the Cleveland Chamber 
Miss Gibbon left New 
York last week on an extensive tour of 


Music Society. 


cities of the Middle West, where the en- 
semble will be heard in the early part of 
next season. 

The répertoire of the society includes 
works of both the classics and the mod- 
ern school, many of the newer works 
having received their first hearing ir 
this country at its hands. Among thes: 
are string quartets by Milhaud, L« 
Guillard, Brescia, Jacobi, 
Gardner; the Second Piano Quintet oi 
Dohnanyi, with the composer at the 
piano; quintets for flute and strings b) 


Mrs. Beach, Brescia and Foote, all of 


which were written specially for th 
ensemble, and Brandt-Buys; flute trio: 
of Goossens and Reger, and Fantasi 


Japonaise of Lutz. Works by Sowerby, 


Mason, Ayres and Reiser have also found 
a place among the list of American 
compositions. 


KANSAS CITY HONORS 
PUCCINI'S MEMORY 


Symphony and Soloists Are 
Heard in Concerts— 
Pavlowa Appears 


By Blanche Lederman 

KANSAS CliTy, Mo., Jan. 31.—The 
Little Symphony, N. De Rubertis, con- 
ductor, was heard in an impressive op 
eratic memorial concert in commemora- 
tion of Puccini, given under the auspices 
of the Italian Intersocial Council. Thos: 
assisting were Mrs. Hunter Gary, Mrs. 
Allan Taylor, Mrs. Helen Summerour, 
Mrs. W. Repp Railey, Mrs. H. Lewis 
Hess, Stanley Deacon and Russell Rizer 


The personnel of the Kansas Cit) 
Symphony, fifty-five men, was reduced 
to the membership of the Little Sym- 
phony, which originally formed the 
nucleus of the organization, for the sea 
son’s third concert in the Shubert Thea- 
ter on Jan. 15. The time of the concert 
was also changed from morning to after 
noon and this resulted in a larger audi- 
ence, the patrons probably finding the 
later hour more convenient. 

The chief item of the program wa: 
Mozart’s Symphony in A Minor, and as 
this was scored by the composer for vio 
lins, ’cello, bass, flute and two French 
horns, the smaller orchestra was emi- 
nently fitted to perform it. Mr. De 
Rubertis adhered faithfully to the lyric 
style of the work and emphasized its 
tonal beauty and delicate charm. 

Eddy Brown, violinist, was_ soloist, 
playing brilliantly the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. In response to much approbation 
he played as an encore the _ Bach 
Chaconne. Numbers by Gluck and Schu- 
bert completed the program. 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist, 








after an 


absence of several years, reappeared in 


recital at the Ivanhoe Auditorium as th: 
fifth artist to be heard in the series. A! 
interesting program of works by Chopin, 
Paderewski, Albeniz, Villa 
wert 


read. Many encores 


Extreme enthusiasm and large audi- 


ences greeted both performances of Ann: 
Pavlowa and her 
Ivanhoe Auditorium recently. 
Stier effectively conducted the orchestra 
The company appeared under the au: 
pices of the 
Horner-Witte, local managers. 


ballet in 
Theodor 


corps de 


Ivanhoe concert serie 


For the benefit of the Temple Siste! 


hood a musical program was recent! 

given by Arnold Volpe, Mayme Oppen- 
stein, Mrs. A. Brookfield, Mrs. E. Dat 
nall, Jack Lloyd Crouch and Mrs. Georg 
Rider in the music salon of Mrs. H. H 
Mayer. 

received. 
the Grieg Sonata, Op. 1, No. 1, for piar 
and violin, convincingly interpreted | 
Mr. Volpe, violinist, and 
stein, pianist. 


The artists were very cordiall 
An outstanding number wa 


Miss Oppel! 





Cubans Acclaim Paul Kochanski as Sol: 


ist With New York Symphony 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, scored 


colossal success as soloist with the N« 
York Symphony under Walter Damros' 
in its third concert in Havana recent! 
according to a cable received at the offi 
of his manager, George Engles. 
linist was given a great ovation, whi 
necessitated his playing ten encores. T! 
orchestra duplicated the triumphs of 1 
previous concerts. 
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BORNSCHEIN WORK 
WINS CHORAL PRIZE 


Milwaukee Lyric Singers Cite 
Native Composers for 
Kipling Settings 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 31.—The Lyric 
Male Chorus’ $100 prize for a setting of 
Kipling’s poem, “When Earth’s Last Pic- 
ture Is Painted,” has been won by Franz 
CG. Bornschein, MUSICAL AMERICA’S cor- 
respondent in Baltimore. The second 
prize of $50 was awarded to Mabel 
Woodworth, Garden Grove, Cal. Hon- 
orable mention has been given to Ru- 
dolph Middecke, New York, and Alex- 
ander MacFadyen, Milwaukee. 

Judges were Alfred Hiles Bergen, 
conductor of the Lyric Male Chorus; 
Herman Smith, supervisor of music in 
the public schools of Milwaukee and as- 
sistant conductor of the Lyric Chorus; 
Arthur J. Van Dyke and Arthur Arneke. 
The winning composition will be sung at 
the Lyric concert in the Pabst Theater 
on April 23. ‘We offered this prize 
because we found it hard to get first 
class male chorus music,” says Mr. Van 
Dyke. “We want to keep our music up 
to a very high standard, and have been 
searching the male chorus literature of 
the world to do so. Americans have not 
gone into this field as extensively as 
they should. Hence, we wanted to 
stimulate writing of this kind. 

“The contest was a great success. We 
had many entries. The work chosen is 
of singular beauty, full of sweeping 
melody and containing also fine har- 
monic invention. This number will be an 
important addition to native male chorus 
writing. The work has freshness and 
originality; and, above all, vigor and 
force. So impressed are we by Mr. 
Bornschein’s work that we will also give 
‘The Sea’ by him, which was a prize 
number in a similar competition to ours.” 

The Lyric Male Chorus is expected to 
continue this encouragement of male 
chorus writing as a result of the suc- 
cessful issue of this contest. The win- 
ning work will be published at once. 


NEW ORLEANS RECITALS 








Myra Hess and Rachmaninoff Are Wel- 
comed in Programs 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 31.—Capacity 
audiences attended the recital by Myra 
Hess, pianist, in the second concert of 
the Robert Hayne Tarrant series. Ex- 
cellently delivered were all her numbers 


but the Sonata in B Flat Minor of 
Chopin roused unbounded enthusiasm. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was presented 
under the auspices of the scholarship 
committee of the Philharmonic Society, 
in a piano recital recently. The event 
was a brilliant success. 

The De Reszke Singers were 
applauded in the Tarrant series. 

The soirée of the Salon de Belles 


much 


Lettres and the Polyhymnia Circle re- 
cital were two recent events which were 
well received. 

A historical concert was given by 
former pupils of Marguerite Samuel as 
in her honor. Mrs. James J. McLaugh- 
lin is the chairman of a series of this 
type of concert. 

A reception and concert were given in 
honor of Emmet Kennedy, author of 
“Black Cameos,” who is visiting his 
family here, on Jan. 27. 


Mary M. Conway. 


Washington’s New 
Auditorium Opened 


[Continued from page 1] 





enthusiastically given, and it was noticed 
that the Chief Executive and his wife 
were cordial in their appreciation of the 
fine art of a notable cast. The guest 
artists, in addition to Mr. Chaliapin, 
were Thalia Sabanieva, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, as a lyric-voiced and ef- 
fective Marguerite; Ralph Errolle, tenor 
of the same institution, who was heard 
here last year as Hoffmann, excelling in 
the title réle, and Ivan Ivantzoff, bari- 
tone, as Valentine. 


Local Artists Win Applause 


Several Washington artists were 
heard in réles that were, in the main, 
very creditably performed. Rose Polio, 
contralto, as Siebel, sang the Flower 
Song with splendid effect. Ruth Mce- 
Ilvaine gave to the réle of Martha a 
fine dramatic voice. 

The chorus, made up of local singers, 
acquitted itself splendidly, and the ballet 
did the waltz in the Fair Scene very 
nicely. The orchestra, from the various 
Washington theaters, under the leader- 
ship of M. Samoussoud, played ex- 
cellently. 

Much praise is due Col. Robert Harper 
for the realization of the dream in 
Washington that there should be an au- 
ditorium large enough to house big 
things, musical and otherwise. Praise 
is also given Mr. and Mrs. Albion for 
their untiring efforts to make the com- 
pany’s performance a splendid suctess. 

At this initial performance of the 
Washington Opera Company for this 
season two interesting announcements 
were made. The next performance of 
the opera company, to be given on March 
3, will be “Aida.” An all-American cast 
will include Charles Marshall, Jeanne 
Gordon, Frances Peralta and John 
Charles Thomas, assisted by two loca! 
artists, Charles Trowbridge Tittmann 
and Albert Shefferman. 

It was also announced that Mrs. 
Edouard Albion will enter ‘the concert 
managing field and will present next 
season a series of ten concerts of the 
Wolfsohn Bureau, on Monday evenings 
at the New Washington Auditorium. 

DorotTHyY DEMuUTH WATSON. 


CHICAGO.—Goldie Gross, ’cellist, was 
heard on Jan. 20 at St. Luke’s Church, 
Evanston, with Dorothy Bell, harpist, 
and Herbert E. Hyde, organist. 


Visit to Cottage Among Eastern Hills 
Recalls Life- Work of Theodore Thoma 


UUM eC Cee Cee Le 


[Continued from page 9] 





“After our arrival in Chicago, we went 
together to make our first visit to Or- 
chestra Hall. Mr. Thomas was pleased 
with it. Wednesday evening, Dec. 14, 
1904, marked the first performance of 
the Chicago Symphony in its new home. 
After a most successful and brilliant 
performance, a celebration took place in 
our home. . 

“The following day Mr. Thomas was 
very ill. Pneumonia set in, and we knew 
that he was dying. With a faint smile, 
he looked up at me, and said, ‘I have 
seen a beautiful vision—a _ beautiful 
vision—.’ He seemed too weak to frame 
words, but I knew what he wanted to 
tell me. 

“*T know what you have seen,’ I said, 
‘It was our lovely Felsengarten at the 
sunset hour, with its flowers, rocks, and 
trees; its great, silent mountains, show- 
ing blue and purple against the sky, and 
the quiet cattle grazing in the valley be- 
low.’ He smiled, and with the happy 





thought of home in mind, drifted off into, 


unconsciousness and never wakened.” 

In the early morning of Jan. 4, 1905, 
Theodore Thomas died, at the age of 
seventy years. His life object was to 
create the highest standard of art in 
music, and to educate America to love 
and understand that standard. That his 
aims were appreciated was signified by 
the outpouring of grief and affection at 
the time of his death. 


Famous Folk Pay Tributes 


Thus ended the life story of a great 
man and musician, who was in some 
measure a martyr to a shining ideal. 
That Theodore Thomas should be known 
and loved by future generations of 
Americans is the greatest desire of Mrs. 
Thomas. 

With pride, she showed us two beauti- 
ful tributes which came to her in the 
dark time of her husband’s passing— 
one a tribute from a master among mu- 
sicians, the other a tribute from a mas- 
ter among men and in the world of let- 
ters—Paderewski and Henry Van Dyke. 

Paderewski wrote: 

“The entire musical world joins in 
deepest sorrow over this terrible be- 
reavement. The passing away of the 
illustrious Theodore Thomas is an ir- 
reparable loss to our art, for scarcely 
any man in any land has done so much 
for the musical education of the people 
as did he in this great country. The 
purity of his character, the firmness of 
his principles, the nobility of his ideals, 
together with the magnitude of his 
achievements, will assure him everlast- 
ing glory in the annals of artistic cul- 
ture.” 

And the noble, surging message of 
Henry Van Dyke is a fitting tribute in 
verse to Theodore Thomas, as follows: 


Power of architect, power of painter, and 
sculptor, and bard, 
Living forever in temple, and picture, 
and statue, and song, 
. 


POUUDAVENDOV EAU TOU CYTE EE COUTTS UTA 


Look how the world with its lights that 
ye lit is engirdled and starred: 

Brief was the flame of your life, but 

the lamp of your art burns long. 


Where is the master of music, and how 
has he vanished away? 
Where are the works that he wrought 
in the air as a palace of dreams? 
Gone—all gone—like the light on the 
cloud at the close of the day! 
Darkness enfolds him, and the silence 
descends in the fields and the 
' streams. 


Once at the wave of his wand all the 
billows of musical sound 
Followed his will as the sea was ruled 
by the prophet of old. 
Now that his hand is relaxed and his rod 
has dropped to the ground, 
Lo, how still are the shores where the 
mystical harmonies rolled! 


Nay, but not still are the hearts that 
were filled by that marvelous sea: 
Purer and deeper forever the tides of 
their being shall roll, 
Sounding the echoes of joy and of thanks, 
O Master, to Thee, — 
Music immortal in the depth of the 
human soul. 


Savannah Acclaims Arno Segall on 
Return to Home City 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 31.—Arno Segall, 
American violinist, who recently made 
his début in New York, was heard here 
at the Bijou Theater on Jan. 21. This 
was Mr. Segall’s first concert in America 
after his début and it was fitting that 
he should appear in his home city. The 
theater was filled with an enthusiastic 
audience, and the appearance of the art- 
ist was the signal for a storm of ap- 
plause which lasted for several minutes. 
The approval which followed each num- 
ber and the encores demanded showed 
that Mr. Segall satisfied his friends. 
Among his numbers was his own “Danse 
Folatre,” which he had to repeat. A 
most artistic accompanist was Joseph 
Adler. At the close of the concert an 
informal reception was held in the Hotel 
De Soto, where some 200 persons ex- 
tended congratulations. Receiving with 
Mr. Segal were his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurice Segall, his first teacher, 
Rudolph Jacobson, and Mrs. A. S. 
Kohler, president of the Council of 
Jewish Women, under whose auspices he 
appeared here. Dora S. MENDES. 


Myron Becker Kinsey Marries 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—The marriage of 
Lucille Edna Woodyatt and Myron 
3ecker Kinsey is announced. Mr. Kin- 
sey is son of Carl D. Kinsey, treasurer 
and manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, with whom the younger Mr. 
and Mrs. Kinsey will make their home 
at 5649 Winthrop Ave. Mr. Kinsey, Jr., 
is manager of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Building. 
























“A fresh 


and 








beautiful 
delighted her audience” 
“Utterly captivating’ 
“Artistic to her finger tips 
emotional and intellectual’’ 


BEATRICE MACK 


SOPRANO 


AT NEW YORK DEBUT RECITAL IN AEOLIAN HALL 


‘Honorably won the applause of a large audience” —W. J. Henderson, New York Sun 
youthful sincerity- 
Olin Downes, New York Times 
Smith, New York World 
painted real musical pictures 
Theodore Stearns, Morning Telegraph 
‘A singer of intelligence and refinement”—Pitts Sanborn, Telegram and Evening Mail 
-“Phrasing and intonation faultless’—-Maurice Halperson, Staats-Zeitung 
—‘Delightful to listen to” 
‘“An admirable performance” 


Season 1925-1926 Now Booking 
Direction: JEAN WISWELL, 250 West 57th Street, New York 


voice 


Alison 


Irving Weil, Evening Journal 
W. P. Tryon, Christian Science Monitor 


freshness of feeling which 


surcharged with the 
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crescendo in the Scherzo, were individual 
and unfailing in their effect. 
R. M. K. 


Myra Hess Plays Schumann 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor; Myra _ Hess, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 30, 
evening. The program: 


Cover tire, SOR 6k gina Eis oc0ik > Weber 
Concerto in A Minor for Piano..Schumann 
Myra Hess 


Symphony No. 4, in E Minor....Brahms 


The young Dutch conductor expended 
a great deal of physical energy on the 
Weber Overture without, however, 
achieving a very spirited or colorful per- 
formance. The slower tempi were 
dragged out to the point of sentimentaliz- 
ing, and this tendency toward excessive 
deliberateness in tempo also marred 
certain stretches of the Schumann con- 
certo and obviously hampered the solo- 
ist at times. But Miss Hess brought 
all the beauty of her tonal art and her 
feeling for plasticity of phrase to her 
part of the Concerto with results that 
were deeply satisfying to Schumann 
lovers and earned her a protracted series 
of enthusiastic recalls. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten’s reading of the 
Fourth Brahms Symphony was not one 
of the ripest interpretations that he has 
offered here. The performance had many 
admirable features, notably a clear un- 
foldment of the structural contents of 
the work, but the impression it made 
was that of being a carefully studied 
diagrammatic exposition rather than of 
revealing a unifying vision of the essen- 
tial significance of each movement as a 
whole. The audience accorded the con- 
ductor a cordial farewell demonstration. 


Koussevitzky Once More 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 31, 
afternoon. The program: 

Concerto Grosso in D Minor, Op. 6, 

Pe Ms bee RE te eee Lee sss Handel 
“Pictures at an Exhibition’’..Moussorgsky 
(Arranged for Orchestra by 
Maurice Ravel) 

First time in New York 

Symphony in A, Mo. 7......6- Beethoven 


Ravel’s orchestration of the Moussorg- 
sky “Tableaux d’une Exposition” is more 
than an adaptation. It is a complete 
translation of the piano pieces into an 
orchestral setting. From the _ broad 
caricature of “Samuel Goldenberg et 
Schmuyle” to the charming simplicity of 
“Tuileries,” which Philip Hale aptly 
compares to Marcel Proust’s description 
of the same scene, and the delicate fan- 
tasy of “Ballet des Poussins dans leurs 
Coques,” Ravel reveals his understand- 
ing of Moussorgsky’s craftmanship, his 
power of descriptive tone-drawing. So 


subtle were the effects and so appropriate 
the instrumentation that, this version 
seemed almost an improvement on the 
original piano score. Mr. Koussevitzky 
fell in with the mood of each picture, 
passing easily from one scene to another 
and achieving a fitting climax in a 
stirring and innately Slavic performance 
of the final picture, “La Grande Porte de 
Kiev.” 

To those who expected in Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky a militant iconoclast his per- 
formance of Beethoven was a revelation. 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s Seventh Symphony 
was so conservative that it was almost 
pedantic. It followed the score so faith- 
fully that it bared its occasional triviali- 
ties instead of concealing them, as Mr. 
Koussevitzky knows so well how to do. 
Orthodoxy was the keynote of the entire 
program, although Mr. Koussevitzky 
made a regrettable departure from it 
in the speeding up of the last movement 
of the Handel. An audience interested 
in the conductor and his orchestra rather 
than the répertoire applauded the Bee- 
thoven with as much fervor as they gave 
to the Stravinsky of the last Koussevit- 
zky concert, a compliment for one or the 
other, or perhaps only for the Bos- 
tonians. H. M. 


Waghalter and Casals 


State Symphony, Ignatz Waghalter, 
conductor; Pablo Casals, ’cellist, soloist. 
Metropolitan Opera House, Feb. 1, after- 
noon. The program: 


Rustic Wedding Symphony....Goldmark 
Violoncello Concerto in B Minor..Dvorak 


Prelude and Love Death, “Tristan 
i) angi wae AeA Wagner 
Ride of the Valkyries........... Wagner 


Not all of our contemporary conductors 
are bowing before the goddess of ca- 
cophony. Mr. Waghalter led his forces 
through a thoroughly conventional pro- 
gram. The unrustic Rustic Symphony 
was an unhappy beginning. It reminded 
one of the march of Andreyeff’s Sabine 
women, “One step forward and two steps 
backward.” In spite of Mr. Waghalter’s 
attempts, the mechanics of each instru- 
mental device stuck through like the 
springs of an old Victorian sofa. 

In the Dvorak concerto, lack of breadth 
and climax gave little opportunity for 
the State Symphony to flaunt its talents 
Mr. Casals, however, was in an appeal- 
ing, pleasing mood that was infectious. 
Mr. Waghalter caught it and trans- 
mitted it to his forces, who in turn put 
much of romance into the Finale. 

In this frame of mind they were more 
than ready for the yearning harmonies 
of the ovening theme of Wagner’s “Tris- 
tan and Isolde.” In this Mr. Waghalter 
achieved his triumph. H. M. M. 





Rhys Morgan, Welsh tenor, has been 
engaged as soloist for the Ann Arbor 
Festival on May 21. 


BOSTON: CHORUS HEARD 





Works by Beethoven and Rossini Given 
Under Baton of Dunham 


BosTon, Jan. 31.—The People’s Choral 
Union gave its twenty-first mid-season 
concert in Jordan Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 25. Under the baton of 
George Sawyer Dunham, Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” and Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” were given before a capacity 
house, which was generous in applause 
of the work of the chorus and soloists. 
The latter comprised Claire Maentz, so- 
prano; Abbie Conley Rice, contralto; 
George H. Boynton, tenor and Frederick 
Millar, bass, all local artists; who de- 
monstrated excellent skill. Especially 
was this true of Miss Maentz and Mr. 


Millar, bass, whose individual work 
stood out notably. 

The Boston Orchestral Players, Frank 
L. MacDonald, principal, deserve their 
share of praise, for their fine accompani- 
ment, and Mr. Dunham once more de- 
monstrated his ability as a leader of 
musical discrimination. 

The chorus, which has taken on new 
life under the presidency of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, presented a bouquet 
of roses to her in the interval between 
the two choral works. Mrs. Fisher made 
an appropriate response. 

“Aida” will be given in concert forn 
by the People’s Choral Union at its an- 
nual spring concert. W. J. PARKER. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA i 
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LOUISE HUNTER 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


“Blessed with extreme youth and beauty, 
most unusual dramatic ability, great poise, 
splendid mentality, and a voice ‘like silver 


Address: BENNETT CHAPPLE, Personal Representative 
143 WEST 73rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Dec. 29, 1924. 





soprano and much vivacity of temperament. 
Victor Nilsson, Minneapolis Journal, Dec. 29, 1924. 


SOPRANO 


Secures a return engagement for a recital in St. Paul on March 16th after her suc- 
cessful appearance with the MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
on December 28, 1924. 


“Ora Hyde was the vocal soloist who proved herself the possessor of a pure and pleasing 
Her numbers all had intrinsic musical worth.” 


“Her voice shows great promise—is really of beautiful quality.” 
apolis Tribune, Dec. 29, 1924. 
“She is a personable young woman with a voice of good timbre. 


the Wagner number and met warm applause with ‘Un Bel D’ from ‘Madame Butterfly,’ which 
she did with grace and simplicity for encore.” 


Address: MANAGEMENT OF ORA HYDE 


318 West 82nd Street 


New York City 


A HYDE 


Southworth Alden, Minneapolis Daily Star, 


James Davies, Minne- 


She sang effectively in 
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Recitals and Concerts of the Week in New York 


MULLER ELLER ELE LEECH RE EME MEE EE E S 


[Continued from page 27] 





Numbers by J. S. Bach—Liszt’s tran- 
scription of the A Minor Prelude and 
Fugue for Organ, Busoni’s adaptation of 
the Prelude of the Chorale for Organ in 
G Minor, and the Gavotte from the G 
Minor English Suite, had substantial 
merits of technic and style, if no very 
direct emotional appeal. Two 
Rameau pieces, “The Call of the Birds” 
and “Rondeau a Musette,” and Scarlatti’s 
Sonata in A, were neatly turned. There 
were also the Aria and Introduction of 
the D Minor Organ Concerto, of dis- 
puted authorship as between Vivaldi and 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, and Chopin 
and Liszt numbers which, if they did not 
achieve the highest distinction, repre- 
sented sound piano playing. O. T 


Mary Bennett Makes Début 


Mary Bennett, a singer of engaging 
personality, made her bow to the New 


LIFE is, 


or it 1s not. 


every thought. 


little - 








| Pastoral S Symphony 


There is no medium. 
struments there is that inspiration that spurs the artist to the greatest 


York recital public in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 29, with Richard 
Hageman at the piano. Miss Bennett’s 
program began with time-honored 
standbys in German, Wolf’s beautiful 
though overworked “Verborgenheit” and 
the same composer’s equally overworked 
and banal “Mausfallen-Spruchlein.” The 
group also contained Strauss’ ‘“Ruhe, 
meine Seele,” and “Wie Sollten Wir.” 
The second group was of Russian songs 
and the third in French, this being the 
best selected of all. The final group in 
English held nothing of any interest. 
Miss Bennett, as has been said, dis- 
played an agreeable personality. Her 
voice, however, and her interpretative 
ability, were both limited in scope, and 
the result though not unpleasant, was 
somewhat monotonous. An excellent fea- 
ture, however, was the singer’s exceed- 
ingly clear enunciation in all the lan- 
guages she essayed, and one may credit 
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A Piano of Distinction 


Just so in a few rare in- 


heights, while others fail to touch his spirit and leave him cold. High 
among these chosen few, many of our foremost musicians place the 
Weaver Piano. 

Play on this perfect instrument and learn its power to interpret vour 


Let us direct you to the nearest Weaver dealer. 


Weaver Piano Co., Inc. 


Factory and General Offices 


YORK, PA. 


proof. Sizes: 


letters at top. 


For piano and vocal teachers, organists, 
classify your music in any manner or according to instruments. 


FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, Inc. 


Miss Bennett with sincere and artistic 
aspirations. J. A. H. 


Astrid Fjelde’s Recital 


A recital début of interest was given 
by Astrid Fjelde, soprano, with the ex- 
pert assistance of Walter Golde at the 
piano, in Aeolian Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Jan. 29. Miss Fjelde disclosed 
more substantial vocal material than 
many a newcomer in the same audi‘ 
torium. She has a particularly full and 
rich-toned mezzo range, and her upper 
tones possess a body qualifying her for 
the department of dramatic soprano. 

In the matter of flexibility and ad- 
herence to the pitch, the development of 
her resources, however, is not so thor- 
ough as might be wished. She sang with 
serious and even emotional appeal, espe- 
cially in a group of Grieg numbers, pro- 
ducing a fine restrained mood in “En 
Svane.” In these she was more at home 
than in the florid old works by Mar- 
cello and Joseph Haydn which opened 
the program, which she slowed up con- 
siderably in tempo. 

Greater poise was evident in her later 
groups of modern tongs by Respighi, 
Wolf-Ferrari and Recli. The soprano 
gave a group to composers resident in 
America or natives, comprising Werner 
Josten, Paul Gundlach, Everett Tit- 
comb, Deems Taylor and Mr. Golde. In 
these she won an unmistakable success 
with her audience as her tones took 
on greater warmth and surety. The final 
group of Scandinavian works by Sind- 


ing. 
Second Van Vliet Chamber Concert 


The second of a series of three Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet Chamber Concerts, at 
Rumford Hall on Thursday evening, 
Jan. 29, was devoted to the Romantics. 
The artists participating included Elly 
Ney, pianist; Hans Lange, violinist; 
Samuel Lifschey, viola player; Bruno 
Jaenecke, French horn; A. Fortier, 
double- bass, * and Mr. Van Vliet, ’cellist. 


COLVUNAOEE DEENA TEDAEOAADAU EEA DERSEOOTELD EEO? QODEETRDDELAEEEDERT ELATED EEEILEDENSCEOOUESODEOEENTEGEODDOLAEDOSASE RED GEOGDDED CRNA OPOUDENGOREGONOEEE 
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[Continued from page 4] 
Charlotte Ryan, Louis D’Angelo and 
Max Altglass made up the rest of the 
competent cast, with Mr. Papi conduct- 
ing. As before, the appearance of the 
guest soprano, Mme. Galli-Curci, in the 
leading role of the ancient opera was 
the occasion of a great assemblage. 





Sunday Night Concert 


Twenty-three singers took part in the 
Sunday night concert. Obviously, space 
will not permit a detailed description of 
the merits of each of the soloists. Suf- 
fice it to say that without exception the 
artists were rapturously welcomed. The 
participants were: Ellen Dalossy, 
Frances Peralta, Marcella  Roeseler, 
Thalia Sabanieva, Phradie Wells, so- 
pranos; Mary Bonetti, Marion Telva 
and Henriette Wakefield, contraltos; 
Max Altglass, Mario Chamlee, Ralph 
Errolle, Giordano Paltrinieri and Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, tenors; Louis D’An- 
gelo, Arnold Gabor, 
rence Tibbett and Gustav 


Millo Picco, Law- 
Schiitzendorf, 


FORSTER 
“MUSICOVER” 


A simple, practical holder for keeping your music in an orderly manner. 


Built of Bass wood; dovetailed corners, covered with seal grain Fabricoid and is practically water- 
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singers, students, orchestra directors, etc. 
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The most notable item came at the 
end of the program when all the artists, 
excepting Mr. Jaenecke, joined in a merry 
and inspired performance of Schubert’s 
“Trout” Quintet. This delightful music 
gained much from the superb perform- 
ance given the piano part by Mme. Ney, 
and the small confines of the hall made 
for charming intimacy of effect. 

The program began with Mendels- 
sohn’s Sonata in B Flat for ’cello and 
piano, Op. 45, given a fine performance 
at the hands of the pianist and Mr. 
Van Vliet. 

These collaborated also in a quaint 
series of “Traveling Pictures” by F. 
Kiel, which depicted in _ sentimental 
style suitable to the period some ad- 
ventures on the Alps, a hunt, a love 
scene, a wayside inn and some vague 
wandering musicians—the sections all 
sounding equally polite and _ tuneful. 
The other item on the list was Schu- 
mann’s Adagio and Allegro for French 
horn and piano, Op. 70, played by Mme. 
Ney and Mr. Jaenecke. R. M. K. 


Jocelyn Clarke, Contralto 


Clarke, contralto, who hails 
made a successful New 
York début in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 30. Miss Clarke’s 
program was a mixture of good songs 
and others less good; the French group, 
for instance, being of threadbare num- 
bers such as “Bois Epais” and Bem- 
berg’s silly “Il Neige,” which last, how- 
ever, Miss Clarke sang so well that she 
had to repeat it. Steady war horses 
like Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode” and Schu- 
mann’s “Widmung,” with the former 
composers ‘“Mainacht,” composed the 
German group, and the final one was 
of Russian songs. Miss Clark began her 
program with Bach, singing admirably 
an aria from the Christmas Oratorio 
and then gave a group in English. 

Miss Clarke is good material and as 
promising a young singer as has been 
poured into the cavernous maw of the 
recital platform this season. The voice 
is a fine one of rich color and variety 
of shading, such variety that it often 


Jocelyn 
from Toronto, 





[Continued on page 34] 








235 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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nak weal Paolo Ananian, William Gus- 
tafson, Adamo Didur and Léon Rothier, 
bassos. The Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra accompanied the artists and 
played, in addition, the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” Overture, Bizet’s “L’Arlé- 
sienne” Suite and the “Tannhauser” 
March. 
Benefit Performances 


In spite of her accident on Monday 
evening, Mme. Jeritza appeared in a 
special benefit performance of “Thais” 
on Wednesday afternoon. The _ re- 
mainder of the cast included Mmes. 
Wakefield, Guilford and Egener, and 
Messrs. Errolle, Danise, D’Angelo and 
Reschiglian. Louis Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted. On Saturday evening, “Gioconda”’ 
was sung for the benefit of the Italian 
Hospital. Frances Peralta sang the 
title-réle in place of Florence Easton 
who was announced but who was unable 
to appear. The other réles were as- 
sumed by Mmes. Gordon and Alcock, and 
Messrs. Gigli, Mardones, Paltrinieri, 
D’Angelo, Reschiglian and Malatesta. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 
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Encourage Native Composers by Singing 
American Songs, Urges Jackson Kinsey 


CAAA DAA EAAA EALERTS ee 


¢sTF\HE primary requirement for a 

good singer is that he be a good 
golfer,” Jackson Kinsey, baritone, is 
fond of saying. “Of course, that is a 
gross hyperbole,” he admits, “but to a 
certain extent it is true. Singers are 


warned against wearing out their 
muscles in violent exercise. That is the 
reason why so many grow fat. They 


seem to forget that light exercise will 
benefit not only their figures, but also 
their work. 

Golf, according to Mr. Kinsey, is one 
of the few light exercises beneficial to 
the health and well-being of a singer. 
“For this reason,” he says, “I have 
pitched my tent at the very edge of the 
golf course, and I consider a daily game 
as necessary to my lung power as daily 
practise. 

“And I have another idea that there 
is something far more valuable for the 
young artist than recitals or church 
choirs. If someone were to ask my 
advice as to whether he should accept an 
invitation to give a recital in Carnegie 
Hall or an engagement as soloist with a 
movie orchestra, I should encourage the 
latter. The very best practise one can 
get in the song world is with an or- 
chestra. If you sing alone, year after 
year, you never get a glimpse of the 
quality of your voice in contrast with 
that of instruments. The piano and 
organ provide admirable accompani- 
ments, but a whole orchestra is the 
ideal stimulant to the imagination.” 

Mr. Kinsey fills his program with 
American songs “because they are gen- 
erally considered so terrible.” This 
enigmatic reason he explains by what 
he calls a “process of suggestion.”’ 
“There are plenty of fine American 
composers who could write splendid 
songs,” he insists. “All they hear at 
concerts are German lieder, beautiful 
and delicate French songs and the like. 
They have little opportunity to hear 
native songs in a favorable setting, so 
they turn to piano works, with the re- 
sult that nothing distinctly American is 
forthcoming. The foundation of na- 
tional music is in song. If artists keep 
on singing the works of American com- 
posers, they will be encouraged in their 
efforts to create something really fine. 
Many of the songs I like very much and 
I am optimistic about American music. 
In fact, I have one absolute proof that 
there is something wonderful in it.’” 

When asked what his proof was, he 
replied shortly, “My dog.” Further ex- 
planation was necessary. “I have an 
airedale with a highly developed sense 
of music. He comes running to the 
piano and his eyes sparkle with ecstasy 
when he hears the ‘Toreador’ song or 
‘The Two Grenadiers.’ Those are his 
favorites. He barks furiously when I 
sing anything by Gounod or Massenet 
and I would never dare to attempt Saint- 
Saéns for fear he would bite me. He 
lies peacefully at my side when I sing 
Debussy’s “Fétes Galantes” and he 
thoroughly approves of Grieg and Mous- 
sorgsky. When I first started to sing 
American songs he growled disgustedly 
but he has since changed his mind and 
after passing through a period of bare 
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who 
frequently 
disappoints because expectations are keyed 
so in 
the case of Miss Ethel Wright, who added 
appearance 
The 
participation of Mr. Fuson in the program 
him 


and 


at his first hearing here the same warm 
appreciation that has been accorded Miss 
Wright. 

The first group of three songs 
Mendelssohn, E Jacques-Dalcroze, 
Mozart, in duet form, gave a foretaste 
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Jackson Kinsey, Baritone 


tolerance, he actually enjoys them now. 
That’s what you call ‘trying it out on the 
dog!” 

Mr. Kinsey’s sense of humor is bound- 
less. “Next to golf, a sense of humor 
and a chronical state of happiness are 
the most important rules for singers. 
Flat tones are more often the sign of 
mental depression than lack of ability 
to keep in key. I have never heard a 


sulky and worried singer yet who could 
carry a tune in a basket with a lid 
on it. Why worry? Im the language 
of the vernacular, it won’t matter a 


hundred years from today!” 
H. M. M. 





Vancouver Responds to Appearance of 
Marcel Grandjany 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 30.—Marce! 
Grandjany, harpist, gave a recital re- 
cently. His program included _ well 
known works and several compositions 
from his own pen which were particu- 
larly attractive. He was assisted by 
Gertrude Huntley Green, a Victoria 
pianist, and Mrs. Holroyd Paull, vocal- 
ist. The accompanist was Mme. R. 
Borowski. The local manager was M. 
F. Sheridan. A visiting organization of 
much merit has been the St. Olaf Luth- 
eran Choir. The concert given by this 
splendid group of singers was eminent- 
ly fine. 





“Rigoletto” Is Sung for Citizens of 
Huntington, W. Va. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Jan. 31.—Under 
the auspices of the Kiwanis Chorus, Dr. 
A. I. Marple, manager, and Alfred Wiley, 


conductor, the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany appeared in the City Auditorium 
before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. “Rigoletto” was given in fine style, 
with Tina Paggi in the title réle, Gio- 
vanni Rosen as the Duke, Giuseppe In- 
terrante as Rigoletto and Ada Salori as 
Maddelena. Aldo Franchetti conducted. 
Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 





George Morgan, baritone, will give a 
second New York recital on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 18, in Aeolian Hall. . 


ELMAN VISITS DALLAS 


Male Chorus Gives Program with Aid of 
Local Artists 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 31.—Mischa EI- 
man, violinist, with Josef Bonime at the 
piano, was heard in a concert in the 
North Dallas high school auditorium, ap- 
proximately 1200 attending. The pro- 
gram included the Sonata in D by Nar- 
dini; Symphonie “Espagnole” by Lalo, 
and the Polonaise in D by Wieniawski. 
The performer graciously gave five en- 
cores. The concert was delightful and 
will long be remembered by Dallas music 
lovers. 

The Dallas Male Chorus, led by J. 
Abner Sage, recently gave a concert, as- 
sisted by Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Fried, 
violinists, with Julia Graham Charlton 
as accompanist. Also heard was the 
Scottish Rite Octet, composed of Mrs. 
James Albert Smith and Mrs. Robert 
Morton, sopranos; Mrs. James G.. Ben- 
nett and Mrs. Howard Parks, contraltos; 
Dr. James Wood and Fred Danforth, 
tenors,’ and Kenneth McDonald and 
James G. Bennett basses, with Harold 
Hart Todd, leading. The following 
were soloists with the chorus: W. R. 
Wilson, S. B. Foltz and Terrell Mus- 
grove, with Beth Sewell at the piano. 
Mr. Sage sang, and Carl Wiesmann was 
at the organ for the Scottish Rite Octet. 
The program was thoroughly enjoyed. 

CorA E. BEHRENDS. 


Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, 
left New York recently for a six weeks’ 
tour of Florida. Mme. Croxton will com- 
bine her professional work with a pleas- 
ure trip and will be heard in Miami, 
Jacksonville, St. Augustin and other 
cities in which she has been heard in 
past seasons. 























Musical Courier, New York: 
very finest organizations in the world.” 
Musical America, New York: 


“The audience cheered them. 
New York Evening Journal: 


New York American: 

organization of the first rank.” 
New York Evening Mail: 

New York Telegraph: 


better displayed in New York.” 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger: 


“on 


Boston Telegram: 
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“The San Francisco organization must be ranked with the 


They deserved to be cheered 

“There are very few organizations in this country which 
play with so fine an ensemble, with such a full and beautiful 
tone, and with such authoritative musicianship.” 

“Took a place easily, in the opinion of connoisseurs, as an 

“The musicians from California have warmth and spirit, 
with a breadth and fullness of tone that is almost exuberant. 

“The Beethoven F major quartet has seldom, if ever, been 
The playing was brilliant, exceptionally accurate as to 
intonation and ensemble, and sincere to the last degree.” 

“The playing throughout was of the most exquisite variety. 
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Never has anything more beautiful been heard. 
to see them often in 


Boston Transcript: 


“At the end a cheering audience was on its 
clapping would not suffice it.” 
Chicago Musical Leader: 5 
“Their playing revealed poetic interpretation, beauty of 
tone and precision, a wide scale of nuances and, at the same 
time, a youthful vigor and enthusiasm.” 


Los Angeles Express: 


here.” 


San Francisco Examiner: 

“Last night’s concert was a delightful affair. 
a Beethoven Quartet, the one in G from Op. 18. I 
heard that dainty Scherzo more beautifully played.” 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 

“It would be difficult to find a group of artists who could 
surpass these men in precision of technique, subtlety of in- 
terpretation and blending of tone-color.” 


“They played with a 
wealth of artistic elegance seldom found. 
well be proud of their Chamber Music Society. In 
America may be, for we 


M’g’t Chamber Music Society of San Francisco 
708 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco, California 


NATHAN FIRESTONE 
WALTER FERNER 


We hope 
Boston.” 


feet, since 


human appeal and a 
San Francisco may 
fact, 
have seldom heard such playing 


warmth of 


There was 
never 




















what was to come. 


tone that 
In ‘“‘Abschiedslied 


pianissimo passages 


buoyancy of 
der 


fect voice control. 


Mr. Fuson’s tenor voice appeared to ex- Three 
While 


cellent advantage in his solo group. 


not prodigal of volume, Mr. Fuson is cap- favorite In response to a request 
able of producing it when it is called for Miss Wright repeat one of the 
and uses it then with good effect. Clear songs which she gave last year, she sang 
enunciation and good transition from the “By the Waters of Minnetonka,”’ assisted 
lower to upper register are among his by Mr. Fuson, bringing to close an evening 
pleasing attributes As an encore he sang rare enjoyment. 
a selection from ‘‘Rigoletto.’’ Daily ‘‘Gazette’’—Dittston 

A second group of duets was followed Jan. 28, 1925 
by four songs sung by Miss Wright which ‘Lived up to advance notices” 
brought out a mellow quality of voice and “Singers of international reputation’’ 
depth of feeling. Joyce Kilmer’s poem, ‘Program beyond doubt one of the best” 

: . i f forced to repond to many encores 
‘Trees,”’ set to music, was beautifully in- “‘Daily Record’’- Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 
Jan. 28, 1925. 


terpreted as an encore 


A certain harmony of 
personality seemed reflected in the blend- 
ing of the voices and there was noticeable 
permeated the 
Zugvogel’’ 
showed 





THOMAS 


Wiegenlied, by Brahms, proving a 


FUSON 


duet numbers closed the program, 
special 

that 
Indian 





Address 
615 W. 164th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone 0929 Wadsworth 





For Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Dates 1925-26, 
Communicate with A. M. Oberfelder, 1625 California St., Denver, Col. 











For Summer Dates—Annual Midwestern Tour, August, 1925, 


Apply to Above New York Address. 
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Antonia Sawyer Leaves Aeolian Hall 
for New Offices in White Plains, N. Y. 


PT ULL ELE LLLLPO ELLER ee GCC 


NTONIA SAWYER, INC., for many 
years a prominent New York man- 
ager, has announced the removal of her 
offices from Aeolian Hall to White 
Plains, N. Y. Although Mrs. Sawyer 
has several successful artists on her list 
for whose work she feels great enthu- 
siasm, the move was actuated chiefly 
by the greatly increased scope of work 
which her office is undertaking for Percy 
Grainger. 

Mr. Grainger has been under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Sawyer since his 
arrival in this country in 1915, and dur- 
ing the intervening years, the demand 
for his services has grown to amazing 
proportions. Not only does his career 
as a pianist require scrupulous super- 
vision, but his activities as a composer 
are demanding ever increasing attention 
of his managers. In addition to having 
broken sales records with several of his 
shorter pieces, such as “Country Gardens” 
and “Shepherd’s Hey,” the pianist has 
had an imposing sheaf of his larger 
works published in the last few years. 
The inquiries of clubs, societies and mu- 
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Is Singing 


A WORLD OF SONG 


By Walter Lewis 


| 


52 


“In this song Mr. Lewis has struck 
that indefinable something that appeals 
to an audience. The song has melody, 
depth and quality. It is charming. A 
‘Hit. "—Musical Leader. 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


New York 
8 West 40th Sr. 


Boston 


120 Boylston St. 
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sical organizations concerning his com- 
positions have increased to a point where 
concentrated managerial attention is de- 
manded. 

Mr. Grainger has urged Mrs. Sawyer 
to move her offices to White Plains where 
he himself lives, and where his man- 
agers, close to his musical library, pro- 
grams and personal data in connection 
with his compositions and in cooperation 
with his secretary, Frederick Morse, will 
be able to attend to the various aspects 
of his work which demand prompt and 
constant attention. The pianist has 
made the following statement concerning 
the removal: 

“IT have long wished Mrs. Sawyer to 
take this step and I am so glad she is 
able to accomplish it at the present 
time, for I have an unusually busy half- 
season still ahead of me, and Mrs. 
Sawyer’s office, when in White Plains, 
will be able to help me in many ways 
not possible when the office is in New 
York. The fact is, that many activities 
in connection with my compositions have 
increased so greatly in the last two 
years, that I cannot adequately deal 
with these matters unassisted, when I 
am playing a concert almost every day 
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Sopranos— 
GLADYys HArLsTEAD 
ZILLA WILSON 


Contraltos— 
Nancy HircH 
Exinorn MARKEY 








“Their singing was as irresisti- 
ble as their charming pres- 
ence.”—Troy, N. Y. Record, 


Jan. 21, 31925. 


Photo by Nickolas Muray 


BRAHMS QUARTETTE 


For terms and dates address: 
Miss Mabel R. Beardsley, 80 West 40th Street, New York. Phone Longacre 7233. 
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KATHARINE M. 
Arnold School of Music. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 


Texas. 


N. Carolina. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


lawn, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, 
ARNOLD, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio; 
1006 College Ave., 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 George Street, New Bern, 
160 East 68th St., 
345 Clinton Ave., 
BEULAH BUTCHER CROWELL, 6219 Creston Ave., Pine- 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, Jan.—Cincinnati Conservatory, June. 
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Dunning System of Improved 


throughout the season (except those 
days spent on the train), as I am this 


year. During the last few years so 
many of my larger choral, orchestral 
and chamber compositions. have been 


published and in connection with these 
works I am constantly receiving letters, 
proposals, ete., from clubs, societies, 
choruses and orchestras, many of which 
Mrs. Sawyer’s office will be able to take 
care of for me, when the office is moved 
to White Plains, with my musical 
library, programs and data close at 
hand in the keeping of my secretary, 
Frederick Morse, whose ever growing 
activities as a photographer keep him 
in White Plains, where I also have my 
own home. 

“IT have long felt warmly grateful for 
the wonderful work Mrs. Sawyer and 
Mrs. Morse have done in my behalf. | 
have had all my concert work in Mrs. 
Sawyer’s hands ever since I first came 
before the American concert public in 
1915, and a more ideal manager it would 
be impossible for me to imagine. The 
fact that Mrs. Sawyer has been an ex- 
perienced concert artist herself, gives 
her a purely artistic viewpoint of every 
managerial problem that is a splendid 
asset to any artist under her charge. 
To be without this sympathy and under- 
standing of esthetic considerations in a 


manager would be well-nigh intolerable. 


to me and to possess it, as I do in Mrs. 
Sawyer and Mrs. Morse, is a boon for 
which I never cease to be thankful, and 
I am especially thankful that Antonia 
Sawyer, Inc., in moving its offices to 
White Plains, will be able to concentrate 
on more phases of my career than here- 
tofore. 

“No doubt it is an original step for 
a concert manager of Mrs. Sawyer’s 
high standing and success to move away 
from the metropolis—but then Mrs. 
Sawyer is an ‘original’ manager, as | 
hope I also am an ‘original’ artist and 
that is why we get on so well together. 
Only a truly original, foresighted and 
artistic manager could have handled the 
American careers of such artists as 
Louis Graveure, Julia Culp, the London 
String Quartet, Katharine Goodson, 
Kathleen Parlow, Vladimir Rosing and 
Gervase Elwes and myself, taking us 
from our very beginnings in this coun- 
try and leading us up to fulfillment and 
success, as Mrs. Sawyer and her office 
have done.” 

On the list of artists now appearing 
under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer, Inc., are the names of the 
Naimska Sisters, violinist and pianist, 
in sonata recitals; Anita Atwater, so- 
prano; Doris Doe, mezzo-soprano; 
Jocelyn Clarke, contralto; Robert Nay- 
lor, tenor; Halfred Young, tenor; Victor 
Larsen, baritone; Tomford Harris and 
Fowler Simpson, pianists, and Vlado 
Kolitsch and Alfred Sgueo, violinists. 

Mrs. Sawyer will spend a few hours 
in Aeolian Hall on every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings. The 
address of the new offices is 106 Cen- 
tral Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 





ARTISTS VISIT SAN ANTONIO 


Viadimir de Pachmann and_ Sophie 
Braslau Are Cordially Received 

SAN ANTQNIO, TEXx., Jan. 31.—Vladi- 
mir de Pachmann enchanted a large 
audience when he appeared in recital on 
Jan. 20, in the Majestic Theater, under 
the auspices of the Mozart Choral 
Society. The pianist played Bach’s 
“Italian” Concerto, Mozart’s C Minor 
Fantasia and a Chopin scherzo. Other 
numbers were Chopin’s E Minor Noc- 
turne, C Sharp Minor Waltz, general 
preludes and works by Schumann, Liszt 
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Music Study 


Endorsed by the Leading Musical Educators of the World 


Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


June, Albuquerque, 


August, Amarillo, Texas. 
MANDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dunning School of Music, 
3309 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 5, 1925. 
Ill. Normal Classes, 


and August. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Chicago and Dallas. 
February, March, April; Chicago, May, June, July 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Memphis, Tenn.; for in- 
formation address 5839 Palo Pinto St., Dallas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla.* 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, 
February, in Amarillo, Tex.; Summer Classes, 


M.; July, Boulder, Colo.; 


Normal Class, esta 


Dallas, June, 1925. 





HARRIET BACON MAC DONALD, 825 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago; Albuquerque, N. M., March 12; Dallas, Tex., 
June 1; Cleveland, O., July 6; Detroit, Mich., Aug. 10 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
land, Ore., April 1, June 22 and Aug. 1. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Dallas, Texas. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 
MRS. STELLA SEYMOUR, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 


ISABEL M. TONE, 626 So. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Cal., 


MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 224 Tuam Av., Houston, Texas 


A‘ MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, 
Information and Booklet Upon Request Okla. 


Eleanor Spencer Wins 
New Successes Abroad 
as Orchestra Soloist 


PEELE 





Eleanor Spencer, American Pianist 


Eleanor Spencer, distinguished Amer- 
ican pianist, has added another to her 
long list of European successes. She 
was the soloist in a recent orchestral 
concert in Paris under Georg Schnee- 
voigt, Finnish conductor, and won a 
signal triumph. The concert was given 
in the auditorium of the National Con- 
servatoire before a capacity audience 
composed of the musical élite of Paris. 
The Parisian press was unanimous in 
the opinion that the concert was one of 
the outstanding musical events of the 
season. On this occasion, Miss Spencer 
was heard in Beethoven’s Concerto, Op. 
73, No. 2. From Paris, the pianist went 
to Prague, where she appeared in a 
Beethoven concert of the Philharmonic 
orchestra, under V._ Talich. From 
Prague, she was scheduled to go to 
Budapest for a second appearance in 
the subscription series of the symphony, 
and was also booked for another orches- 
tral engagement in Vienna. By the end 
of the season, Miss Spencer will have 
appeared with most of the important 
orchestras in Europe. 





and Brahms. The Mozart Choral So- 
ciety sang “Dream Visions,” by Rhodes, 
under David L. Ormesher, with Walter 
Dunham as accompanist. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, paid a sec- 
ond visit on Jan. 21, and was warmly 
welcomed by a large audience at Main 
Avenue Auditorium. The concert was 
the third in a series of five sponsored by 
Pauline J. Rex. Songs by Gluck, Handel, 
Beethoven and Rubinstein were given. 
Schubert’s “#rl King” made a profound 
impression, as did numbers by Rach- 
maninoff and Moussorgsky. The singer 
was many times recalled. Louise Linder 
was the accompanist. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Troy Accords Welcome to Instrumenta} 
Quartet 


Troy, N. Y., Jan. 31.—An enthusiastic 
welcome was accorded to Harold Bauer, 
pianist; Lionel Tertis, viola _ player; 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist; and 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist, when they ap- 
peared in a concert recently arranged 
by the Chromatic Club. Music Hall was 
the scene of this event. 
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got away from her in this respect, and 
tone-quality and sentiment did not in- 
variably agree. There seems to be more 
volume and also more temperamental 
resources at Miss Clark’s command than 
she made use of. The “Sapphic Ode,” 
for instance, fine vocally, lacked the note 
of brooding passion that both music and 
text call for, but “Widmung,” which fol- 
lowed, was beautifully sung. It might 
repay Miss Clark to realize that what 
Schumann and Brahms were singing of 
was not precisely the same thing. 

All in all, Miss Clark gave an interest 
ing recital. She needs more experience 
on the concert platform and a strong 
guiding hand. If she gets these she will 
go far. Her accompanist, Anne Tindale, 
gave admirable assistance. J.A.H. 


Ada Viola Wood's Début 


Ada Viola Wood, billed as a con- 
tralto, was heard in a début recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 


' 30, with Richard Hageman at the piano. 


Miss Wood’s voice seemed more a so- 
prano than a contralto, as its low regis- 
ter was lacking both in volume and 
color, and its medium notes of decided 
soprano timbre. While Miss Wood’s 
artistic intention was obviously sincere, 
the lack of both range and volume in 
her voice militated against her, although 
such voice as she displayed was of 
pleasant quality and produced without 
effort. Her German pronunciation was 
not good, but she was more at home in 
both her Italian and French songs. The 
first group of early Italian songs was 
not uninteresting though sung somewhat 
monotonously. Why anyone should sing 
Brahms’ “Auf dem See” and Strauss’ 
“Drei Heiligen Kénige” is a mystery, 
but Miss Wood struggled creditably to 
make them interesting. Fauré’s “Soir” 
was well given and the light “Les 
Cigales” of Chabrier done full justice. 
J. D. 


The Fifth Elshuco 


The fifth concert in the complete cycle 
of Brahms’ chamber music was given by 
the Elshuco Trio, in conjunction with the 
Festival Quartet of South Mountain, in 
Aeolian Hall on Jan. 30. The Sonata in 
F Minor for clarinet and piano opened 
the program, with Gustave Langenus, 
clarinetist, and Aurelio Giorni, pianist. 
Brahms has often been accused of think- 
ing in short breaths, in one and two 
measure phrases, but in the Allegro Ap- 
passionato of this sonata it is not evi- 
dent. There is a long range of melody 
assigned to the reed, continuous and 
completely unvocal, with fascinating 
skips that bend to the wayward har- 
monies of the piano. In spite of the 
clear tone and odd timbre of the clarinet 
as an almost-solo instrument, and in 
spite of the admirable efforts of Mr. 
Giorni to blend, by pedalling and pianis- 
simos, the piano and reed qualities, the 
one dimension instrument defied fusion 
and soared with such utter independence 
that the piano became an obscure accom- 
paniment by the time of the Vivace 
movement. In the low notes of the 
clarinet melody, however, there was con- 
siderable unity, but such places were few 
and far between. Brahms obviously pre- 
ferred the highest register of the clari- 
net, perhaps as a natural result of listen- 
ing too long to the daily practice of his 
father, the Hamburg contrabassist. In 
the last analysis, the Sonata in F Minor 
is a purely classic one in form and feel- 
ing. This restraint of the romantic na- 
ture was not to be found in his first 
string quartet, in C Minor, written about 
twenty-five years earlier. All of the 
poetic ardor of Brahms was unmasked 
in the Romanza. Brahms the rhythmist 
was in his element in the Trio in A 
Minor, a late work in which he had once 
more resumed the impersonality of a 
Bach. Internal unity by polyphonic de- 
vices and a rhythmic subtlety gained by 
occasional changes of diaresis made this 
number the most typical of Brahms. The 
exquisite adjustment of every detail 
proved the Brahms exponents to be 
worthy representatives of the miniature 
art of chamber music. H. M. M. 


Guiomar Novaes Again 


Guiomar Novaes Brazilian pianist, ap- 
peared in her second recital of the sea- 
son in Aeolian Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 31. As before, Mme. Novaes 
delighted a large assembly with her 
liquid tone, polished technic and the sin- 
eerity of her interpretations. The pro- 
gram, quite an unhackneyed one, began 


with the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 81a, that 
of the “Adieux, Absence et Retour,” and 
Paderewski’s Theme, Variations and 
Fugue, and included a Chopin group and 
shorter numbers by Albeniz, Debussy, 
Sévérac and Szanto. Mme. Novaes made 
much of the Paderewski work, playing 
the Chopinesque variations with variety 
and virtuosity, and she made an impres- 
sive structure of the fugue, one of Pade- 
rewski’s best efforts. There was also a 
wealth of color and atmosphere in her 
playing of the Rondena of Albeniz, “Pois- 
sons d’Or,” by Debussy, and the clever 
“Return of the Mule-Drivers,” by Sévé- 
rac. She was not so happy in the Noc- 
turne in F Sharp, a Mazurka, and the 
four Studies of Chopin. There was a 
tendency to sentimentalize, and there 
were times when Mme. Novaes allowed 
her wonderful fingers to run away with 
her better judgment. The tremendous 
“Winter Wind” Study is surely a great 
deal more than a show piece. The Liszt 
transcription of “Meine Freuden,” a 
composition that has no apparent reason 
for its existence, was played as an en- 
core. After Szanto’s “Etude Orientale” 
(about as Far-Eastern in flavor as “Lo- 
hengrin”), Mme. Novaes_ generously 
added a Chopin Mazurka, the Tango of 
Albeniz, Moszkowski’s “Etincelles” and 
Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen” and Tenth Rhap- 
sody. W. S. 


Abraham Znaida, Tenor 


Abraham Znaida, tenor, assisted by 
Elfrieda Boss, violinist, was heard in re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 31, with L. Berditchewsky at the 
piano. 

Mr. Znaida’s program, built upon un- 
usual lines, began with arias from “Tos- 
ca,” “Bohéme” and Massenet’s “Werth- 
er,” all in one group. Following this, 
Miss Boss played pieces by Tchaikovsky 
and Tartini, after which Mr. Znaida sang 
arrangements by Saminsky, Medvedieff, 
Bensman and Low. His final group was 
of Russian romances. 

Mr. Znaida’s singing gave much enjoy- 
ment to a sizable audience. His voice is 
one of long range and his use of it was 
such as to bring out the best points of 
many of his numbers. For reasons best 
known to himself, he kept his audience 
waiting exactly half an hour before be- 
ginning which precluded the reviewer’s 
hearing more than a small portion of his 
program. J. A. H. 


Sara Eisenberg, Pianist 


Sara Eisenberg, a pianist of tender 
years, was heard in an ambitious pro- 
gram in Aeolian Hall, accompanied on a 
second piano in several numbers by 
Borris B.  Feibish. Miss’ Eisenberg 
opened her program with Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasy, Mr. Feibish playing the 
second piano, following this with a group 
of Chopin, a Nocturne, the F Sharp Im- 
promptu, three Preludes, the Berceuse 
and a Polonaise. The third-group was a 
potpourri, being of pieces by Rameau, 
Henry Cowell, Vrobleffski, Grunn and 
Rachmaninoff. The fourth group was 
entirely of Liszt compositions, includ- 
ing the “Campanella” ascribed to Liszt 
and Busoni, though ignoring Paganini. 


The closing number was Saint-Saéns’ 
“Africa” Fantaisie, with second piano. 

Miss Eisenberg displayed a _ well-de- 
veloped technic, as may be guessed from 
the numbers she essayed. She ap- 
proached her program in a musicianly 
manner, and if the ultimate result 
scarcely measured up to what the printed 
list might have led one to expect in ad- 
vance, it was not the fault of artistic in- 
tention. The audience was numerous 
and very friendly in its attitude. 


Frances Nash Once More 


Frances Nash, pianist, in her second 
recital of the season, on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 1, in Aeolian Hall, demon- 
strated the possession of a style that 
proved somewhat individual. Miss Nash 
seems to belong to a new generation of 
colorists. Her method is one not lack- 
ing in vigor and she has a marked flexi- 
bility of arm and wrist. 

The opening number, a Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in A Minor, transcribed by 
Godowsky, was, on the whole, not so well 
suited to her talents, as the essentially 
contrapuntal beauty of the work was 
submerged in her glowing treatment of 
it. César Franck’s Prelude, Aria and 
Finale—sounding somewhat sugary and 
interminable today—was very nicely 
played. Albeniz’s “El Albaicin” seemed 
more definitely her métier, for she has 
verve and an uncanny ability to master 
complicated rhythms. 

The most interesting, though the 
briefest, item on the list was a series of 
“Children’s Pieces,” by Alfredo Casella, 
clever bits of mimicry in the modern 
idiom. The pianist projected much of 
their mischievous content—a mockingly 
orthodox “Valse Diatonique’”; a Bolero, 
that seemed the most worth-while of the 
series; a “Homage to Clementi,” with 
some exaggerated aping of that early 
master’s involved left-hand figures, and 
a dissonantal “Carillon” concluding-sec- 
tion. 

Miss Nash played last some Chopin, 
two Etudes and the Impromptu, No. 2, 


Op. 36, with which she achieved some 
beautiful legato effects. She was much 
applauded. R. M. K. 


Euphaly Hatayeva 


Altogether unusual was the song pro- 
gram presented in the Princess Theater 
the afternoon of Feb. 1 by Euphaly 
Hatayeva, Russian soprano, with Leroy 
Shield at the piano. The list was de- 
voted entirely to Russian songs by con- 
temporaneous composers, many of them 
bearing dates as recent as 1922 and 1923. 
There were three numbers by Miaskov- 
sky, four by Medtner, two by Prokofieff 
and a larger group by Stravinsky, which 
included several of his briefly humorous 
“Folk Adages” and two excerpts from 
“Berceuse du Chat,” which, strangely 
enough, the printed program translated 
as “Berceuse of the Soul,” whereas the 
book of words more literally Anglicized 
it as “Cradle Song of the Cat.” 

As typical of the music being pro- 
duced in Soviet Russia, the Miaskovsky 
songs, now only about two years old, 
were among the most interesting. The 
titles given them are “Apathy,” “Heart 
Gnawings” and “Love’s Book,” and they 
are from a cycle called “Frontiers.” In 
the first two the listener felt a sense of 
morbidity and of bitter disillusionment, 
the textual import being disproportion- 
ate to their musical quality. The picture 
in “Heart Gnawings” of a leech clinging 
to the soul about sums them up. 

Among the Medtner songs was a Vo- 
ealize in Sonata form, the interest of 
which fell far short of its length. Among 
the Stravinsky numbers which took the 
audience farthest from our Western 
World was one called “The Flagellants, 
which expresses the feelings of peasant 
maidens of a certain Russian religious 
sect who strike one another with twigs 
while rejoicing (at least they boom 
happy over it) that in the evening “there 
will be for each maiden a husband. 

The singer achieved her most_ pro- 
nounced success in the droll folk adages, 
particularly the picture of “Grandfather 
Kornilio,” who has been imbibing gen- 
erously. She also made good fun of 
“Tilim-Bom,” in which the domestic an- 
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sition and conducting; Miss Nadia 


and instrumental ensemble. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
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Fontainebleau School of Music 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: Ch-M. Widor and Camille Decreus, supervised by the French Government. 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1925 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor and Libert organ; André Bloch, compo- 
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phy of modern music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, piano; Remy and Hewitt, violin; 
Hekking, violoncello; Grandjany, harp; Mauguiére and Salignac, voice, repertory and 
mise-en-scéne; Pillois, the French language and history of music; Fauchet, solfeggio 


Tuition, board and ladging, 5000 francs, three months’ course 
3500 francs, two months’ course 


American Office: National Arts Club Studios 
119 East 19th Street, New York City 
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imals set out to save the burning house 
of the goat. Mme. Hatayeva’s equip- 
ment is more that of an interpreter and 
story-teller than of a singer conforming 
to our Western canons of tone-produc- 
tion and voice support. Her audience, 
mostly of Russians, gave every indica- 
tion of enjoyment. Mr. Shield’s accom- 
paniments were admirable ones. a 


Pilzer Gives Violin Program 


A seasoned violinist returned to please 
a good-sized Sunday matinée audience, 
when Maximilian Pilzer gave a generous 
program at the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 1. Mr. Pilzer is well-known 
for his work in the past, and his follow- 
ing seems to be devoted. 

His art is a popularized one, perhaps, 
but a matured one. On this occasion the 
violinist surpassed some of his work of 
the past. With Harry Kaufman playing 
very adequately as piano collaborator, 
he first gave a sober and tonally wooing 
performance of Handel’s Sonata in E 
Major. The classic austerity of the 
opening Adagio was very creditably pro- 
jected, and if the player’s phrasing in 
the Allegro movement was not always as 
smooth as in the opening measures, his 
tone continued for the most part to be 
finely sensitive and his bowing incisive. 

Two works marked “first time” ap- 
peared on the list—a “Mazurka Fan- 
tastique.” by Kiizdé, showing that violin- 


ist and composer’s knowledge of the in- 
strument in its felicitous writing and 
appealing rhythm—and a_— Russian 
Dance No, 1, by Severn, which was tune- 
ful and graceful, and slightly tinctured 
with- modern devices in the accompani- 
ment. In addition, Mr. Pilzer played his 
own “Petite Reverie,” a dream-like piece 
of ballad suggestion. 

The Dvorak Concerto in A Minor pro- 
vided more obvious opportunity for dis- 
play, and there were some of the war- 
horses of the platform—Wieniawski’s 
Scherzo-Tarantelle, Brahms—Joachim’s 
Hungarian Dance No. 1, Sarasate’s In- 
troduction et Tarantelle and others—in 
which the player made a notable effect 
upon his auditors. His tone gained in 
charm and expressiveness toward the 
end of his program, and his later num- 
bers were finely projected. Many en- 
cores were called for and given. 

R. M. K. 


Ernesto Bertimen, Pianist 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, appeared in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Sunday eve- 
ning, with a program of more than 
casual interest. 
conne, a “Mélodie”’ by Gluck-Sgambati 
and the Novelette in D of Schumann 
began it with, literally, a bang. Scria- 
bin’s Sonata-Fantasy in G Sharp Minor 
as revised by Siloti, was the best per- 
formed number of the evening. It had 
excellent detail and subtlety of nuance 
as well as technical proficiency. A tone 
of quality shone forth in the more 
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Amsterdam, Hague and Rotterdam. 
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The Bach-Busoni Cha- - 


languorous moments. An Etude of Al- 
pheraky and “The Storm” of Liapounoff 
further revealed Mr. Berimgn’s imagina- 
tion and fleetness of finger. There was 
a vital rhythmic force in Albeniz’s “El 
Albaicin” from the collection called ‘“Ibe- 
ria,” which sometimes bordered on the 
clangy, and Cyril Scott’s “Poppies” was 
too effervescent for this pianist’s heavier 
style. He was more at home in the two 
final Liszt numbers, the “Benediction of 
God in the Solitude” and “St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves.” Superfluous 
brilliancy can always be gotten rid of 
in compositions by that same composer. 
The listeners were appreciative and de- 
manded encores. W. S. 


Heifetz’s Second Recital 


Unlike most of the violinists of this 
season, Jascha Heifetz, in his second re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 1, avoided the old familiar 
things and gave a program which had 
grace and charm, without platitudes and 
without novelty. Beginning with the 


Locatelli Sonata in F Minor, which he 
played with an almost Hellenic flawless- 
ness, Mr. Heifetz gave an Eighteenth 
Century group and a modern group, be- 
fore proceeding to the “sure-fire hits.” 


Couperin’s “Les Petits Moulins a 
Vent” in the arrangement by Joseph 
Press, was demanded a second time as 
was Joseph Achron’s “Sérénade” which 
Mr. Heifetz gave its first performance. 
The Hiie Berceuse and the Ravel Menuet 
added a gentle note in the modern group 
which was, curiously enough, in the same 
Watteau picture as the earlier works. 
There was the same quaint appeal about 
the Ravel and the Htie as there was in 
the Dandelot arrangements of Mouret’s 
Sarabande or Destouches’ ‘“Passepied.” 
And Mr. Heifetz played them without 
display, with a pure tone and an appeal- 
ing air, which matched their stiff-skirted, 
Dresden China grace. Then he turned 
about and catered to his audience with 
an exhibition of Sarasate virtuosity and 
the tour de force encores which it de- 
manded. 





Concert Programs in 


Boston Range from 


Jazz to Works of Classical Standard 


Se UMM LLM 


OSTON, Feb. 2.—Vincent Lopez and 

his orchestra appeared in Symphony 
Hall on Sunday evening, Jan. 25. The 
program was devoted to an exposition 
of popular tunes and to jazz variants 
of familiar music by standard com- 
posers. Mr. Lopez’s style of perform- 
ance was marked more by sharp rhythm 


and buoyant tonal body than by subtlety 
of nuances. The jazz variations of 
familiar concert music were ingeniously 
contrived and executed. As pianist, Mr. 
Lopez gave a display of scintillating 
jazz technique. The audience filled 
Symphony Hall to capacity. 


Hyman Rovinsky Plays 


Hyman Rovinsky, pianist, was heard 
in Jordan Hall on Jan. 27, in a program 
of works by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, César Franck, Scriabin, De- 
bussy, Casella, Bartok, Korngold, Cho- 
pin, and Smetana. Mr. Rovinsky is an 
emotional pianist, occupied with the 
colorful play of phrases and with the 
forceful structural sweep of his music. 
His tone is full, rich, and round, his 
technique is a highly serviceable one. 
As an interpreter he sometimes errs on 
the score of over-emphasis. 


Singer Appears Again 


Kathleen McAlister, in her second 
Boston recital of the season in Jordan 
Hall on Jan. 29, sang music by Bizet, 
Fauré, Caplet, Ravel, Massé, Wagner, 
Wolf, Rimsky-Korsakoff and _ Bishop. 
Miss McAlister proved a singer of in- 
telligence, well versed in the technique 
of song. Her diction is distinguished 
for clearness. She invests her songs 
with appropriate style and captures the 
mood significance of her music. Verne 
Powell assisted with flute obbligato. 
William Heller played the accompani- 


“3 
ment . 


Brailowsky Returns 


Alexander Brailowsky gave his second 
Boston piano recital in Jordan Hall on 
Jan. 30, playing a long program of 
works by Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, Scriabin, Moussorg- 
sky, and Balakireff. Mr. Brailowsky 
showed himself to be the dramatic 
player of his first concert. A survey 
of Mr. Brailowsky’s style reveals a crisp, 
clean technic, a warm tone in incessant 
play of nuances, a superb rhythmic 
sense and an _ intense feeling for 
dramatic values rather than for reflec- 
tive poetic beauty. 


Recital for Children 


Pauline Danforth, pianist, gave the 
first of her piano series for children on 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 30, at the Copley- 
Plaza, under the management of Anita 


Davis-Chase. Miss Danforth made 
charming explanatory remarks about 
her music. She showed good taste and 


judgment in her choice of numbers and 
played them in captivating, musicianly 
manner. 


Suzanne Dabney Sings 


Suzanne Dabney, soprano, was heard 
in Jordan Hall on Jan. 20, in a pro- 
gram of songs by Gluck, Handel, Haydn, 
Fauré, Koechlin, Aubert, Poldowski, 
Fourdrain and others. Miss Dabney 
sang with expressive lyric taste, reveal- 


ing a voice of intrinsic beauty and 
charm. That Miss Dabney sensed the 
import of her songs was manifest in her 
engrossing interpretations. Sam Charles 
accompanied with taste. 


Music Lovers’ Club 


The January concert of the Music 
Lovers’ Club was held on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Jan. 13 in Steinert Hall. The pro- 
gram was in charge of Mertena Louise 
Bancroft. Participants were Clara W. 
Jackson, soprano, accompanied by Miss 
Bancroft; Viola Stoll, violinist, accom- 
panied by Raymond Coon; Charles W. 
Ellis, tenor, and Marion Aubens Wise, 
contralto. With Raymond Coon at the 
second piano, Henry Levine played the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Piano Concerto in C 
Sharp Minor. HENRY LEVINE. 


LOS ANGELES HAILS 
TWO-PIANO PROGRAM 


Maier and Pattison Applauded 
—Chicago Pianist Plays 
with Philharmonic 


By Bruno David Ussher 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 31.—Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, pianists, provided the 
outstanding musical event of the week, 
under L. E. Behymer’s management. 
Their two-piano recital showed a tone 
quality and coordination nothing less 
than ideal. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic, and encores were frequent. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, for- 
merly of Chicago, was soloist in the 
Grieg Concerto with the Philharmonic 


Orchestra, playing uncommonly well. 
Miss Peterson showed a fine technic and 
a tone finely flexible. The orchestra, 
under Walter Henry Rothwell, played 
for the most part well-known works. 
Emile Ferir’s superlative viola playing 
enhanced excerpts from Berlioz’s “Har- 
old in Italy.” The only novelty was a 
charming Rigaudon from “Xaviere” by 
Theodore Dubois. 

Jascha Heifetz played with unusual 
warmth before two large audiences in 
recital here under the G. L. Smith man- 
agement. He introduced here the First 
Sonata by Saint-Saéns, in which he had 
admirable support from Isadore Achron, 
his accompanist. The violinist was much 
applauded by a large audience. 

May MacDonald Hope, pianist and 
founder and director of the Los Angeles 
Trio, was heard with that organization 
in a concert of considerable interest, both 
as to program and interpretation. Emile 
Ferir, viola player, was guest artist in 
the Brahms G Minor Piano Quartet, 
Op. 25. The program included Men- 
delssohn’s C Minor Trio, Op. 66, and 
the Arensky Trio. 

The Zoellner Quartet in a recent con 
cert gave Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 5, and 
Haydn’s Op. 64, No. 5. Sinigaglia’s “Rain 
Song” and _ Brandt-Buys’ “Schemen” 
were given by the quartet, and Marjorie 
Dodge, soprano as guest artist. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, gave a re- 
cent recital sponsored by the Italian 
Club. 
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Dream of Giving Music 
to People Comes True 
in Redlands Enterprise 
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President and 
Community 


Mullen, 
Redlands’ 


Mrs. George E. 
Founder of the 
Music Association 


REDLANDS, CAL., Jan. 31.—A town of 
14,000 has an opera house seating 1200 
Five artists’ concerts are given in this 
auditorium every year, but practically 
the whole house is sold out to season- 
ticket holders. Therefore: what pro- 
portion of the population has a chance 
to hear the best music? 

It was the unspoken answer to this 
question which stimulated the vision of 
a woman who thinks for the public, and 
her vision materialized in the formation 
of the Redlands Community Music Asso- 
ciation. This organization has not only 
given the people a chance for self-ex- 
pression in community singing, but has 
also enabled them to hear music and 
artists of a high type. A feature of 
the movement is that weekly concerts 
are free. 

Mrs. George E. Mullen is president of 
the association, and it is entirely due 
to her indomitable courage and_ work 
that the community enjoys its enlarged 
musical privileges. Not a musician her- 
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self, yet sensing the need for music in 
the hearts of the people, she organized 
last summer, practically alone, a com- 
munity “sing. ” On her own responsibility 
she engaged a leader, and from a small 
beginning interest and attendance grew 
until the capacity of the open-air mu- 
nicipal bowl, seating 5000, was taxed to 
its utmost, while hundreds of automo- 
biles were parked nearby so that their 
occupants could hear the music. Young 
resident musicians are given opportuni- 
ties to appear at these weekly “sings”; 
and at the artist concert, likewise held 
each week, the public listens to pro- 
fessional performers. 

All last summer hundreds of persons 
from surrounding towns and cities came 
for these programs; and the City Coun- 
cil, realizing that Redlands was getting 
good advertising and that the enterprise 
was a civic asset, voted $1,000 toward 
expenses. In addition to the community 
“sings” and artist concerts, a com- 
munity band has been started. 

Mrs. Mullen generously gives “all the 
credit” for the association’s success to 
the splendid cooperation she has received 
from artists in California and from Gage 
Christopher of Los Angeles. 

The Wednesday night “sings,” as- 
sisted by the new band under Carl 
Kuhne, and the Friday night artists’ 
concerts will be continued through the 
year. 


TORONTO RESPONDS 
TO FAMED VISITORS 


Début with Symphony and 
Recitals Draw Many 


Enthusiasts 
By William J. Bryans 

TORONTO, Jan. 31.—Arthur Hartmann, 
violinist, made his début with the New 
Symphony on Jan. 20, playing Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in B Minor. He created 
a very favorable impression, and the 
work of the orchestra under Luigi Von 
Kunits continues to show favorable 
progress. 

A brilliant program was given here on 
Jan. 18 in a manner that brought many 
recalls. The artists were Bronislaw 
Huberman, violinist; Harold. Bauer, 
pianist; Lionel Tertis, viola player, and 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist. Each proved 
himself master of his instrument and 


the result was a concert that pleased 
the large audience immensely. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, was greeted 
by a large audience when he appeared 
in Massey Hall on Jan. 22. There was 
not a vacant seat in the auditorium and 
the platform was crowded with extra 
chairs. Works of classic type composed 
the first section of Mr. Kreisler’s pro- 
gram and was followed by a group of 
shorter numbers, including melodies of 
his own arrangement. 

The Women’s Musical Club introduced 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, in recital in 
Masonic Temple on Jan. 22, when he 
proved himself an artist of unusual re- 
finement and poise. Mr. Kindler pre- 
sented a much appreciated program. His 
playing of the Valenti Sonate was of 
a particularly high order. The accom- 
paniments were played with good effect 
by Horace Lapp. 

In his second appearance of the sea- 
son in Massey Hall, Roland Hayes, tenor, 
won many additional friends. He offered 
a well chosen program, which was ex- 
ceedingly well done. Fine work at the 
piano was contributed by William Law- 
rence. 

There was a good attendance at the 
recital given in Massey Hall by Vladimir 
Rosing, Russian tenor, recently. This 
was the third time Mr. Rosing had ap- 
peared in Toronto, and his well balanced 
program, well sung throughout, was 
greatly appreciated. 

Ernest Seitz, Toronto pianist, gave an 
interesting and well played recital in 
Conservatory Hall. His program in- 
cluded Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and 
Chopin works, as well as some by the 
moderns. 





PHILADELPHIA GIVES OVATION TO GUESTS 





Richard Hageman and Pablo 
Casals Appear With 


Philharmonic 

By W. R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31.—Members of 
the Philharmonic Society welcomed Rich- 
ard Hageman as conductor and Pablo 
Casals as ’cello soloist, on Jan. 24, the 


program being one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the season. 

Mr. Hageman chose for his major of: 
fering Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, 
performing it with due regard for the 
best traditions. His novelty was a suite, 
“American Negro,” by Thorwald Otter- 
strom, a Chicago composer, which has 
originality, inspiration and decidedly in- 
teresting orchestration, the values of 
which were effectively brought out. The 
Overture to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
concluded the concert. 

Mr. Casals gave a beautiful reading of 
Boccherini’s concerto, with fine support 
from Mr. Hageman and the orchestra, 
and then played Bach’s Suite in D Minor 
for ’cello, unaccompanied, perfectly. 

At this week’s meeting of the Chamber 
Musie Association the program was In- 
trusted to the Rich-Kindler-Hammann 
hao which absolved itself of its task 





admirably, with unified ensemble and ex- 
cellent interpretation. Two of the num- 
bers were familiar enough, but in new 
beauties seemed salient. These numbers 
were the Beethoven Trio, Op. 70, and 
Rachmaninoff’s “Elegiac,” composed in 
memory of Tchaikovsky. An additional 
number which attracted admiring com- 
ment was Kreisler’s arrangement of 
“Londonderry.” 

The Plays and Players Club gave a 
musical evening at the club house, for- 
merly the Little Theater, introducing a 
new Russian tenor, Saveli Walewitz, who 
was especially interesting in Slavic folk- 
songs and in Gipsy ballads. Louise 
Lerch, soprano, sang “Un Bel Di,” from 
“Madama Butterfly,” with dramatic fer- 
vor. A very agreeable part of the pro 
gram consisted of numbers by an en- 
semble composed of Florence Haenle, vio- 
linist; Effie Irene Hubbard, ’cellist; 
Blanche Hubbard, harpist, and Ruth Bar- 
ber, pianist. 

The fourth of the Art Alliance’s at 
homes was held on the afternoon of Jan. 
24 in the club house. The program wa: 
given by three of the registrants in th« 
Alliance’s Bureau, organized to encour 
age young musicians by giving them op- 
portunity for public hearings. Anna 
Hettinger, pianist; Logan Fitts, tenor, 
and Viola Tucker, accompanist, were 
heard. Their program was interesting], 
performed. 
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SAMAROFF 


(SOLOIST WITH CHICAGO ORCHESTRA) 


Mme. Samaroff, whose reputation is world-wide, performed her part with the 
consummate skill, the musical talent and the artistic temperament of the genuine | 
virtuosa. She thundered forth octaves and chord passages in Amazonian fashion. | 


Her playing was graceful and dainty :n the lighter moments and it had a sentimental | 


Mme. Samaroff scored a flattering success.—Chicago Daily News, January 10, 1925. | 
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ENESCO 1S SOLOIST 
WITH STOCK FORCES 


Leads His Works and Plays 
Bruch Concerto—Bartok 
Suite Given 


By Eugene Stinson 
CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—Georges Enesco 
was the soloist at the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s subscription concerts of Jan. 23 
and 24, appearing as solo violinist and 


as conductor of his own compositions. 

The eminent Rumanian musician made 
his strongest appeal as a poet and a 
dreamer. The quality of unreality he 
discovered and emphasized in Bruch’s 
Second Violin Concerto was characteris- 
tic of his early orchestral Suite, Op. 9, 
and in the first of his “Rumanian” rhap- 
sodies. He brought it into convincing 
display, as an essential quality of his 
own nature, by his remarkably expres- 
sive treatment of the orchestra while 
conducting the performance of his own 
music. Mr. Enesco drew expressiveness 
from the slightest phrase. His instinc- 
tive and delicate sensing of the signifi- 
cance of his material lent to rhythm an 
unaccustomed eloquence, and gave to the 
surface of his music a beautiful site 
modeling. 

Frederick Stock, conducting the early 
part of his program, found place for 
Weber’s charming, if antiquated Over- 
ture to “Abu Hassan” and for the First 
Orchestral Suite of Bela Barték, whose 
name is new in the orchestra’s catalogue. 
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A most comprehensive work dealing with 

elementary training in Transposition; Scale 

} and Triad writing in all Keys; material for | 
developing accuracy in Sight-Reading and 

early practice in Two, Three and Four- Part | 


writing. Mrs. Adams, in this work, gives 
every. evidence of a clear understanding of 
the material needed for the early teaching of 
musicianship. As such it is destined to have 
the same success as “The Very First Lessons 
| at the Piano.” 


(The Usual Discount to Teachers) 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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The suite suggested that Bartéok is as 
eclectic a composer as are most of his 
contemporary brethren, but a far more 
vital and meaningful one than are most 
of those who write even in the idiom 
of Strauss and the pre-Schénbergs. He 
has a dazzling sense of rhythm, gorge- 
ousness of color, and splendor of mood, 
enlarged upon in a peculiar generosity 
of detail. These traits make him one 
of the most agreeable composers Mr. 
Stock has introduced here in a long 
while 

The Chicago Symphony, under Mr. 
Stock repeated the January program of 
excellent music for the young on the 
afternoon of Jan. 22. A fine selection 
from some of the adult items in a wide 
répertoire brought to the children’s 
hearing, such music as _ Dukas’ 
“L’Apprenti- Sorcier, ” Chabrier’s Rhap- 
sody “Espagnole,” part of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony and the Wedding 
Music from “Lohengrin.” 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


C. Gordon Wedertz, of the faculty, 
has been chosen organist of Sinai 
Temple. Amelia Umnitz, student in the 
piano department, gave a successful con- 
cert in Grand Rapids recently. Inez 
Bringold, of the same department, has 
been appointed accompanist for the 
Tribune’s broadcasting station, WGN. 
Lucille Mylnchrist and Laura Tophy, of 
the Lyceum course, gave a program be- 
fore the Irving Park Catholic Women’s 
Club on Jan. 14, and for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association on Jan. 25, 
Mamie Stillerman, pupil in the piano de- 
partment, was chosen from all the pian- 
ists in Hyde Park High School to be 
soloist at the graduation exercises on 
Jan. 28. Students in the piano depart- 
mentment gave a recital in the College 
Hall on Jan. 22. The preparatory piano 
department heard a concert on Jan. 29. 
Kathleen Ryan, of the voice department, 
sang in Indianapolis on Jan. 28. Helen 
Blake sang for the MacDowell Chapter 
on Jan. 29. <A dramatic recital was 
given in College Hall last night. Dawn 
Hulbert sang before the Wilmette Sun- 
day Evening Club Jan. 18, and for the 
Players’ Club in the Parkway Hote! 
ballroom Sunday. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The Hans Muenzer Trio is making a 
lengthy tour of the Middle West. Sallie 
Pearl Smith, of the piano department, is 
teacher in the Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickaska. Wayne Spaulding, 
also from the piano department, has ac- 
cepted a position at Greenville College, 
Greenville, Ill. Edward Eigenschenk, 
student in the organ department, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, under Frederick Stock’s leader- 
ship, at a popular concert on Jan. 18. 
The newly organized students’ orchestra 
will give its first concert on Feb, 21. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Robert Quick, who won the violin con- 
test conducted by the Society of Ameri- 
can Musicians for an appearance in 
the Chicago Symphony’s series of popular 
concerts, is a pupil of the conservatory, 
and has been filling a number of engage- 
ments in company with Robert Sanders, 
of the piano department. They played 
at the Hotel LaSalle on Jan. 26, and 
made a tour of Wisconsin recently. Ruth 
Mover, piano student, has returned from 
a concert journey to the east. Adolph 
Ruszicka, pianist, has returned from a 
tour of Iowa and South Dakota, on 
which he gave joint programs with 
Bogumil Sykora, ’cellist. Siri Engman 
and Edith Kendal, violinists, and Jean- 
nette Gadski, soprano, were heard re- 
cently in concerts at the Larrabee Street 
xe ee Ge 














CHICAGO.—Marie -Morrissey, contralto, 
who’ now. makes Chicago her home, has 
been engaged for the Hayes Festival in 
Hayes, Kan., May 3 to 10. 


Chicago Opera’s Engagement in Boston 
Becomes Most Successful Yet Recorded 


PULGLIUDUUCTAAL UATE AEA 


OSTON, Feb. 2.—Capacity audiences 
have attended the Chicago Opera 
Company’s performances in the Boston 
Opera House. Practically every per- 
formance was_ sold _ out. There is 
no doubt that this season will be the 


most successful of the company’s visits 
to Boston. 
Mary Garden’s perennially skillful 


portrayal of the title réle in “Louise” 
distinguished the performance on Tues- 
day evening. She brought a convincing 
poignancy to her interpretation, as well 
as special skill in the sustained and 
cumulating intensities of the last act. 
Histrionically her work left nothing to 
be desired. Georges Baklanoff’s Father 
was an unusually touching bit of acting 
and singing. Fernand Ansseau, as 
Julien, sang with his wonted ardor. 
Maria Claessens, as the Mother, was 
ever dependable. 
and chorus gave joyous spirit to the 


third act. Giorgio Polacco conducted 
with fire and animation. 

“Boris Godounoff” was the opera for 
the Wednesday matinée. Feodor Chali- 
apin gave his masterly portrayal of 
Boris. José Mojica sang well as Prince 
Shuisky. Forrest Lamont, as Gregory, 
and Edouard Cotreuil, as Varlaam, 
carried off their parts with distinc- 
tion. Virgilio Lazzari intoned Pimenn 
solemnly. Cyrena Van Gordon’s statu- 
esque beauty lent grace to her Marina. 
The choral singing was of extraordinary 
brilliance. Giorgio Polacco conducted 
forcefully. 


In Honor of Puccini 


In memory of Puccini the company in- 
cluded three of his operas in its Boston 
schedule, namely, “Bohéme,” “Tosca,” 
and “Madama Butterfly.” “Boheme” was 
given on Wednesday evening. Edith 
Mason brought to Mimi her beauty of 
voice and poignancy of characterization. 
Antonio Cortis scored effectively as 
Rodolfo, singing his arias with emo- 
tional fervor. Gladys Swarthout did 
excellent singing and acting as Musette. 
Marcel, Colline, and Schaunard were 
adequately performed by Giacomo 
Rimini, Virgilio Lazzari, and Desire 
Défrére. Roberto Morranzoni_ con- 
ducted with taste. 

Pursuing its policy of giving a differ- 
ent Wagnerian opera every season, the 
Chicago forces presented “Tannhduser” 


The assisting cast’ S 
José. 


on Thursday evening, Jan. 29. Forrest 
Lamont in the title réle acquitted him- 
self creditably, acting with authority 
and singing with distinction. Olga 
Forrai’s Elizabeth was well conceived. 
Alexander Kipnis gave dignity to Her- 
mann. Joseph Schwarz showed himself 
a singing actor of superior ability as 
Wolfram. Cyrena Van Gordon sang 
Venus with intensity. To the young con- 
ductor, Henry G. Weber, fell the honors 
of the evening. He conducted authori- 
tatively, with sure sense of tempo, with 
elastic pace, and with genuine feeling 
for climax. 

The company was in the vein for the 
performance of “Carmen” on Friday eve- 
ning. Giorgio Polacco, conducting with 
his usual verve and alertness, gave 
sweep to the performance. Mary Garden, 
as Carmen, repeated the great success 
she scored in her previous performances. 
Edith Mason, essaying Micaela, won 
much applause with her charming acting 
and her purity of singing. Fernand 
Ansseau did his most effective, im- 
passioned singing in the role of Don 
Georges Baklanoff, familiar to 
Boston audiences as Escamillo, brought 
fresh vigor to the part. Alice D’Her- 
manoy and Gladys Swarthout were 
Frasquita and Mercedes. 


> Is Revived 


“Romeo and Juliet,” not heard of late 
in Boston, was presented at the Satur- 
day matinée. Edith Mason’s Juliet was 
a beautiful bit of musical and histrionic 
portraiture. Her acting possessed de- 
cided charm and allure, happily free 
from conventional posturings. Charles 
Hackett’s Romeo was an inspired per- 
formance. He sang with genuine ardor 
and tonal warmth. As an actor, he 
revealed noteworthy abilities. Edouard 
Cotreuil, of solemn voice, sang Friar 
Lawrence. José Mojica earned applause 
as Tybalt, and Desiré Défrére as Mer- 
cutio. William Beck was adequate as 


“Romeo” 


Capulet, Gladys Swarthout sang Ste- 
phano. Giorgio Polacco conducted 
ardently. 

“Tosca” on Saturday evening was 


distinguished by the markedly fine sing- 
ing and resourceful acting of Claudia 
Muzio as Tosca. Antonio Cortis won 
applause as Cavaradossi, singing im- 
passionedly. Joseph Schwarz again re- 
vealed himself a superb singing actor 
in his sinister portrayal of Scarpia. 
Vittorio Trevisan scored with a _ well 
characterized Sacristan. Antonio Nico- 
lich was Angelotti. Roberto Moranzoni 
conducted with fire and animation. 
HENRY LEVINE. 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
ATTAINS NEW MARK 


“Carmen” Produced with Fine 
Effect Before Large 


Audience 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31.—The Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company surpassed 
any of its previous achievements here 


with a performance of “Carmen,” in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday 
evening. Not all the difficulties of this 
exacting work were surmounted, but in 
the main the production was of exceed- 
ingly high quality, not only in the ex- 
cellence of the principals, but also in the 
brilliant contributions of the chorus, 
stage direction and orchestra. The au- 
ditorium was packed from ‘parquet to 
gallery, and many standing room tickets 
were sold. 

Julia Claussen, brought from the New 
York Metropolitan, sang the title rdle 
with amplitude of tone. Histrionically, 
her performance was somewhat uncer- 
tain, especially in the opening scenes. 
But in the tragic and dramatic moments 
she was admirable. There was an impas- 
sioned and thoroughly convincing Don 
Jose in Paul Althouse, who was in fine 
voice. The Micaela of May Ebrey Hotz 
proved a gem of lyrico-dramatic po-- 
traiture, which reached the height of its 
effectiveness in the third act. Aifredo 
Gandolfi was a picturesque and artis- 
tically resourceful Toreador. 

Subsidiary parts were all capitally 
presented. There was especial distinction 
in the Zuniga of Fred Patton, the Remen- 
dado of Albert Mahler, the Dancairo of 
Valentine Figaniak, the Frasquita of 
Jennie Kneedler Johnson and the Mer- 
cedes of Ruth Montague. 

Interpolated music from “L’Arle- 
sienne” afforded opportunity for a well- 
trained ballet and Florence Cowanova, 
premiere danseuse, to display their grace 
and charm. Alexander Smallens gave a 
masterly reading of the score. 








Mischa Levitzki will give his last New 
York piano recital of the season in Car- 
negie Hall on March 14. He will not 
be heard again in New York for nearly 
a year, due to his forthcoming tour of 
the Far East. 
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Modern Music Attracts 
Chicago Opera Soprano 
in Leisure from Stage 
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Olga Forrai, Hungarian Soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, Who Has Sung a 
Number of Réles in Her First Season in 
America 


CuHIcaGo, Jan. 31.—Olga Forrai, so- 
prano, who this season has made her 
first appearance in America with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, is a 
Hungarian by birth, but has sung in the 
opera houses of so many nations that 
she feels herself to be an international 
musician. 

Miss Forrai has at her command a 
fluent use of tongues, and although she 
has been in this country but two months 
already expresses herself in an _ indi- 
vidual and forceful way in English. This 
gift has stood her in good stead as a 
member of the Chicago forces. She had 
already memorized and sung the parts 
in which she has been heard here—in- 
cluding Nedda, Antonia, Giulietta and 
Berta in “Le Prophéte—in German and 
has had to relearn them in French or 
Italian for local audiences. 

Miss Forrai has had extensive experi- 
ence as a singer of contemporary music. 
Its complex intonations and rhythms 
have been thoroughly mastered by this 
artist for many European festivals of 
modern music. Her appearance at the 
Prague International Festival last May 
was the stepping stone to her American 
engagement, and she will return to 
Europe for another appearance of the 
same sort at the close of her season here. 
She has also taken part in the Zurich 
Festivals for three consecutive seasons. 

The artist is an enthusiast for her 
native music, and prizes the works of 
Bartok, Kolday, Hubay, Dohnanyi and 
the others of her famous countrymen. 

Miss Forrai includes in her répertoire 
such roles as Sieglinde in “Die Walkiire” 
and Eisa in “Lohengrin,” as well as 
many of the Mozart operas and several 
of the French and Italian schools. She 
also sings many of the modern operatic 
parts, such as Octavian in Rosen- 
kavalier,” which is said to be one of her 
most successful réles. 


Richard Wagner Collection Coming to 
America for Disposal 


Word has been received from Paris 
by Madame Leschetizky that the collec- 
tion of Richard Wagner’s personal 


letters, photographs and _ important 
manuscripts, which has been in a private 
collection in France for many years, will 
be shipped to her here for disposal in 
this country. Various phases of the 
composer’s life and development are 
shown in letters to his sister Ottillie. 


All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


SAN FRANCISCO HAS EVENTFUL CALENDAR 





Visiting Stars Received by 
Large Audiences in 
Coast City 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Jan. 31.—An 
audience of nearly 11,000 heard Mischa 
Elman play Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo with the San Francisco Symphony 
in the Civic Auditorium on Jan. 15. Mr. 
Elman was in a brilliant mood and met 
exacting technical demands with dash 
and precision. The orchestra was forced 
to repeat Alfred Hertz’s arrangement of 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” and Ippo- 
litoff Ivanoff’s “In the Village.” Lajos 
Fenster, viola player, and Victor Schippi- 
litti, English horn player, received spe- 
cial applause for their work in the latter 
number. Sowerby’s “Irish Washer- 
woman” also won plaudits. Grieg’s First 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, and Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” Overture No. 3 were the re- 
maining numbers on the program. Mr. 
Elman appeared by arrangement with 
Selby C. Oppenheimer. 

Lovers of violin music filled Beatty’s 
Casino to hear Jascha Heifetz, when he 
appeared under the management of the 
Elwyn Bureau on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
18. Interpretations that were beautifully 
refined in style, and impeccable in perfec- 
tion of technical detail, elicited salvos of 
applause and demands for encores. Open- 
ing with a concerto by Glazunoff, Mr. 
Heifetz played Saint Saéns’ “Hava- 
naise,” Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet,” 


Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s “Ritmi,” and num- 
bers by Boulanger, Cyril Scott and Sara- 
sate. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink was given 
an ovation at her concert in the new Co- 
lumbia Theater under the management 
of Selby C. Oppenheimer, and the cordial- 
ity of her reception was fully justified. 
Her rich, warm, and colorful voice was 
handled with impressive art in Bach’s 
“My Heart Ever Faithful,” a recitative 
and aria from: Bruch’s “Odysseus,” a 
Schubert group, Strauss’ “Allerseelen,” 
Mary Turner Salter’s “Cry of Rachael,” 
Chadwick’s “Allah,” Rasbach’s “Trees” 
and other numbers. Mme. Schumann 
Heink was assisted by Katherine Hoff- 
man, accompanist, and Florence Harde. 
man, violinist. 

E. Robert Schmitz gave artistic read- 
ings of Richard Strauss’ “Burlesca” and 
Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
when he appeared as soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony in the Curran 
Theater recently. Haydn’s “Surprise’’ 
Symphony and the prelude and liebestod 
from “Tristan und Isolde” were the or- 
chestra numbers. 

Many artists attended a reception in 
H. B. Pasmore’s studio in the Kohler & 
Chase Building. Among the guests were 
E. Robert Schmitz; Erna Rubinstein, 
Elias Hecht, Louis Ford, Nathan Fire- 
stone, Ellen Edwards, George Stewart 
McManus and Hother Wismer. Mr. 
Hecht, accompanied by Miss Edwards, 
demonstrated his new alto flute, and 
Mary Pasmore, violinist, and Dorothy 
Pasmore, ’cellist, with Mr. McManus at 
the piano, played two movements of a 
Brahms trio. Miss Edwards was heard 
in several piano solos. 
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| | Vital Changes in Copynght Law Urged 


by Composers at Washington Hearing 
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revision of the existing copyright laws, 
being intended to secure for composers, 
publishers, authors and artists much 
greater protection than is extended 
under the laws now in force. Final hear- 
ings on the Perkins Bill were to be held 
by the House Committee on Feb. 3. 

Outside of the purely administrative 
details of the proposed law, the bill— 
one of the most voluminous presented to 
Congress in years—provides for many 
changes which would guarantee to 
owners of copyrights’ a more extensive 
protection and a much wider range of 
activities in exploiting such ownership, 
as well as an extension of the copyright 
term for fifty years following the demise 
of the composer or author. 

Among the more important provisions 
of the Perkins Bill are the following: 

The measure assures copyright pro- 


tection not only for the life of the com- 
poser, author or other owner, but pro- 
vides protection for fifty years after the 
death of such composer, author or other 
owner. 

It provides for the copyrighting of 
phonograph records and player-rolls in 
like manner as music compositions and 
literary productions are protected. 

It places in the owner of a copyright 
the sole and exclusive right to control 
the broadcasting by radio of his works 
and eliminates the present compulsory 
license system for the manufacture of 
phonograph records. 

The bill further provides copyright 
protection for all compositions and writ- 
ings of composers and authors, both pub- 
lished and unpublished; allows optional 
registration in the copyright office of 
the Library of Congress and notice of 
copyright on copies of the work; repeals 
the present requirement that composi- 
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tions or books in the English language 
must be of United States manufacture, 
and provides for the immediate entry 
of the United States into the Inter- 
national Copyright Union. 

Paragraph “Q” of Section 9 in the pro- 
posed law provides for the copyrighting 
of ‘“phonographic records, perforated 
rolls and other contrivances by means 
of which sounds may be mechanically 
reproduced,” while paragraph “D” of 
Section 12 vests in the owner of copy- 
right the exclusive rights “to make, copy 
and vend any phonographic record or 
any perforated roll or other contrivance 
by means of which, in whole or in part, 
the copyright work may be mechanically 
reproduced.” 


New Royalty Basis for Composers 
Urged 


In addition, the bill does away with 
the provision in the existing law whereby 
a composer or writer can receive only 
two cents per record or music roll from 
a phonograph or piano roll concern for 
the use of his composition. This law 
has been in effect since 1909, and the 
result of its application is that if three 
persons write a song in collaboration, 
they must split this manaatory two- 
cent royalty between them. The new 
bill takes the position that they should 


be able to make their contracts on the. 


basis of what they think their product 
is worth. 

Mr. Buck, in advocating the bill before 
the committee, said: 

“A fiddler and a drummer who had 
never written a song turned out ‘Yes, 
We Have No Bananas.’ It swept the 
country because for some reason it ap- 
pealed to the public. Another instance 
may be mentioned where two actors who 
were receiving $400 weekly adopted the 
suggestion of a son of Eddie Foy that 
they use a song with their names as 
part of the rhythm. Their names were 
Gallagher and Shean. From $400 a 
week they jumped to $2,500 a week. I 
believe Mr. Foy received a cigarette case 
for his suggestion. They were a hit, 
but their popularity began to diminish. 
I studied it because I am in the show 
business. The only reason I could assign 
was that ‘Yes, We Have No Bananas’ 
had supplanted the key words of their 
song. 

“There used to be a time when a song 
writer could make $25,000 a year, but 
today he would not make $10,000.” 

Mr. Buck told the committee that John 
Philip Sousa sold “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” for $35 and that Harry von 
Tilzer received only $15 for “My Old 
New Hampshire Home.” Mr. Buck em- 
phasized the necessity for protection of 
the composer from radio competition, 
which he said has caused a 60 per cent 
drop in the profits of song writing in the 
past year. 


“Pay Writers While Living” 


Harry von Tilzer told the committee 
that he would rather have flowers while 
living! 

“They give you flowers after you are 
gone, but I want to smell them while 
I’m alive; I want to keep from going 
to the poor-house,” he said. 

“If I had had British and French copy- 
rights on ‘After the Ball’,” said Charles 
K. Harris in his statement to the com- 
mittee, “I Would have made $100,000 
more than I did. The song was pub- 
lished abroad, but I never received any- 
thing from the foreign publications ex- 
cept letters of congratulation. You can- 
not sell sheet music today. Recently I 
sang some of my old songs over the radio, 
and received 3300 letters of thanks but 
not one order for the music!” 

“We are asking an exclusive right 
granted us under the Constitution,” Au- 
gustus Thomas told the committee. 
“That Constitution was framed by the 
fathers of our country after serious con- 
sideration and study. This committee 
should grant exclusive rights or nothing! 
I appeal to the statesmanship repre- 
sented on this committee.” 

Mr. Thomas warned the committee 
that opposition could be expected to the 
legislation from the printers and inter- 
national publishers. 


“Protect Art,” 


Thomas 


Says Augustus 


“When the Constitution was written, 
encouragement of art was sought,” he 
said. “Writing and invention are art; 
the difference between them is emotion. 
Unless a people can be stirred by emo- 
tion, they are dying. Emotion that stirs 
is inspiration. There must be protec- 


tion. The value of protecting art is not 
that the composer may live; most of 
them can do other jobs. The song is 


emotion; its value inestimable. The 
Marsellaise built more barricades in 
France than all of Victor Hugo’s writ- 
ings. We know what the songs ‘John 
Brown’s Body’ and ‘Dixie’ did. What 
can we not do with a song?” 

The only objections to the proposed 
legislation were voiced by Matthew Woll, 
a vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and George H. Putnam, 
New York publisher. These protests 
were directed at the provision which lifts 
the present restriction on publication of 
copyrighted compositions and_ other 
works, which requires that they be 
printed and published in the United 
States. 

Mr. Woll criticized the Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers and the 
Authors’ League, saying these organiza- 
tions had not come before the committee 
“with clean hands.” “They agreed,” he 
said, “to support other legislation which 
protected the printers. Now they seek 
only their own protection. They want 
to be free to take their productions to 
England or Germany, have them pub- 
lished there by cheap labor and then sell 
the publications in this country. They 
are not playing fair.” 

Mr. Putnam said the proposed legisla- 
tion strongly favors the British over the 
American publisher. “English printed 
works can come in for competitive sale, 
but American works cannot compete in 
Great Britain with English productions.” 


Washington Clubs Féte Visitors 


The National Press Club entertained 
the male members of the delegation with 
a reception and smoker on the evening 
of Jan. 21. The women accompanying 
the party were guests of the League of 
American Pen Women at a dinner at the 
Shoreham Hotel. 
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Helen Ware, Violinist, 
Takes Up Headquarters 
in the National Capital 
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Helen Ware, American Violinist 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—Musical 
life in Washington in the last few months 
has gained fresh impetus through the 
presence of Helen Ware, violinist, who 
has taken up her residence in the na- 


tional capital. Miss Ware, who has 
played in most of the capitals of Europe 
and also in many of the cities in this 
country, will divide her time between 
concert activities and teaching, and has 
already a class of advanced students. 
Born in America, Miss Ware continued 
her studies in Europe, under Sevcik in 
Prague and under Hubay in Budapest. 
It was while she was still a student in 
the Hungarian capital that she became 
interested in the folk-lore of that country, 
visiting the villages and Gipsy camps, 
playing and searching for interesting 
melodies. Through her arrangements 
and her recitals of Hungarian music 
Miss Ware has won recognition as one 
of the foremost interpreters of Hun- 
garian music. 


Boston Activities 


Boston, Jan. 31. 


The Legislative Committee on Edu- 
cation has reported favorably on a bill 
authorizing the New England Conserva- 
tory to grant degrees of Bachelor of 
Music and Bachelor of School Music. 
Louis A. Coolidge and other officers of 
the Conservatory explained that this 
authority would put the Conservatory 
on an equal footing with State univer- 
sities. The bill has the backing of the 
State Board of Education. 


* * * 

Margaret Lally, soprano of Provi- 
dence, R. I., a pupil of Frank Doyle of 
this city, gave an interesting musicale 
and talk on “Platform Art” before Mr. 
Doyle’s junior class on the eve of her 
tour throughout New England and 
Canada. 











* * 

Mary Madden, pianist of Rochester, 
Minn., and pupil of Antoinette Szu- 
mowska of the faculty of the New En- 
gland Conservatory, was acclaimed in her 
professional début in Jordan Hall on 
Jan. 19. Miss Madden’s musical educa- 
tion was begun at St. Theresa’s College, 
Rochester, Minn. She entered the Con- 
servatory as a piano pupil of Clayton 
Johns, and was graduated with honors 
in 1922. During the last three seasons 
she has been doing post-graduate work 
as a pupil of Mme. Szumowska. 

* * * 


Edith Lang, president of the Women 
Organ Players’ Club, gave an organ re- 
cital in the Exeter Street Theater on 
Jan. 20. There was a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. Miss Lang dexterously 
played the “Ancient Phoenician Proces- 
sion” of Stoughton, “The Buddha of the 
Lotus Pond” by Repper, Bach’s Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in G Minor, “The Music 
Box” by Liadow-Heinroth, Boccherini’s 
Minuet, “Sunrise” and “The Return to 
the Vineyards” by Jacob, and works by 
E. Lang, Tchaikovsky and César Franck. 


* * * 


Richard Platt, pianist and teacher, 
entertained at his studio cn Wednesday 
afternoon, opening a series of teas. Ma- 
rion Carley of New York, pianist, 
played and Norman Arnold, tenor, sang. 





Helen Adelaide Shaw read a play and 
Alice Wentworth MacGregor, soprano, 
sang two groups of songs on Wednesday 
afternoon, when Mrs. Charles H. Bond 
opened her Commonwealth Avenue resi- 
dence for the benefit of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 


Freedom. 
* * 5 


Minnie Wolk, pianist, gave a program 
on Jan. 15 at Woburn, Mass., with 
Harold L. Butler, dean of the Fine Arts 
College, Syracuse University, N. Y., who 
spoke on “Music Appreciation.” Miss 
Wolk illustrated tendencies of the Poly- 
phonic School with music by Bach, and 
chose Chopin as a representative roman- 
tic composer. Debussy’s “Refiets dans 
eau” was given as modern music. Mr. 
Butler, who possesses a fine baritone 
voice, contributed a group of songs to 


Miss Wolk’s accompaniments. Miss 
Wolk was heard by the Fitchburg 
Woman’s Club on Jan. 14, sharing 


honors with Mrs. John I. Garside, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Harold A. White, ac- 
companist. She will also appear as 
pianist with Edward Howard Griggs, 
who will lecture on “The Function of 
Music in Relation to the Fine Arts” at 
the Boston Art Club on Feb. 11. The 
lecture will be under the auspices of the 
Porter Musical Association, F. Addison 
Porter, honorary president. Miss Wolk 
will play the first movement from Rubin- 
stein’s Concerto in D Minor, and the 
orchestral parts will be read at a second 
piano by Laura Huxtable Porter. 


he aK K 


The Professional Woman’s Club held 
its first luncheon of the season on Jan. 
19 in the ballroom of the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel. More than 700 members and 
guests attended. Governor and Mrs. 
Alvan T. Fuller were guests of honor. 
Others seated at the head table with 
Mrs. Carl Watson, president of the club, 
were Wellington Wells, president of the 
Senate; John C. Hull, speaker of the 
House; Attorney-General Jay R. Benton, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. B. Loring Young, Mrs. 
Frederick G. Smith, president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mr. 
and Mrs. Vesper George, Emma Burt, 
Mary L. Guyton, Thomas A. Wise, Mrs. 
Davenport, mother of Mrs. Alvan T. 
Fuller, and Mrs. Fuller, the Governor’s 
mother. At the request of Mrs. Watson, 
the Governor’s wife sang songs to ac- 
companiments by Mrs. Earl R. Blake 
and Mrs. Watson. Rosa Julalian also 
sang and Frank Watson gave piano 
solos. 


ADOPTS ETHICS CODE FOR MUSIC SCHOOLS 





National Association Takes 
Action on Vital Educa- 
tional Problems 


One of the most important features of 
the recent initial meeting of the National 
Association of Schools of Music and 
Allied Arts was the report of the com- 
mission on ethics, composed of Peter C. 
Lutkin, dean of Northwestern University 
School of Music; George C. Williams, 
president of the Ithaca Conservatory, 
and Francis L. York, director of the 
Detroit Conservatory. The recommenda- 
tions made and adopted were: 

1. That all advertising be strictly ac- 
curate, avoiding exaggeration and flam- 
boyance. 

2. That no teacher in one school be 
approached by another school without 
the full knowledge and consent of the 
school were the teacher is already em- 
ployed; and that incompetent teachers 
be not engaged for ulterior reasons. 

3. That no direct attempt be made by 
one school to influence the students of 
other schools or private teachers to 
change, and no false hopes of advance- 


ment or promise of engagements be made 
to influence students. 

4. That teachers give due credit for 
work done by students with a former 
teacher, not claiming such students as 
their own until at least one semester’s 
instruction has been given. 

5. That the granting of unearned de 
grees or diplomas be condemned. 

6. That unjustifiable cutting of rates 
or offering of fake scholarships to in- 
crease attendance be discouraged, and 
the number of free or partial scholar 
ships be restricted. 

When the association changes from 
one of individual membership to one of 
school membership, the question of en 
forcing the above recommendations wil! 
be dealt with. The next general meet 
ing of the association will be held in 
Rochester, N. Y., on Feb. 28, when the 
question of the _ standardization of 
courses and their content will be dis 
cussed. 





George Perkins Raymond, tenor, has 
been engaged to appear at & symphony 
concert in Plainfield, N. J., on March 9 
and for a recital in Garden City on 
April 4. 
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SHAVITCH TO MAKE N. Y. DEBUT AT GUILD CONCERT 


Quarte:, Hyman Rovinsky and 
Greta Torpadie in Program of 
. Novelties 


Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony, who recently led the 
London Symphony, will make his new 
York début as a conductor at the next 


concert of the International Composers’ 
Guild, on Sunday evening, Feb. 8 at 
\eolian Hall. Among the novelties 
will be an ensemble for — smali 
srehestra by Henry Cowell in whicn 
will be heard an old Indian musi- 
eal instrument, the thunder stick and 
an orchestral fantasy called “The Land 
f Dreams” by William Still, a Negro 


Letz 


composer who has developed a_ highly 
modern technic. He has been a pupil 
of Chadwick and of Varése. 

Another unusual feature will be a 
suite of Three Preludes for orchestra 
by M. Cotapos, who is vice-consul for 
Chile in New York. Carlos Salzedo will 
contribute Three Poems of Mallarmé for 
soprano and harp which will be sung 
by Greta Torpadie. Colin O’More will 
sing Tres exagonos for tenor with 
chamber orchestra by Carlos Chavez, 
one of the most advanced Mexican com- 
posers. Five pieces for string quartet 
by von Webern will be played by the 
Letz Quartet for the first time here, and 
new piano pieces by Bartok, Bianco and 
"hag will be played by Hyman Rovin- 
sky. 





La Forge-Beraimen Artists Give Monthly 
Aeolian Hall Musicale 


The regular monthly noon musicale of 
the La Forge-Beruimen Studios was 
given in Aeolian Hall on Friday, Jan. 
30. Zelina Bartholemew, soprano, be- 
gan the program with two lovely De- 
bussy songs, “Voici que le Printemps” 
and “La Flute de Pan,” and Lalo’s “La 
Chanson de l’Alouette.” Helen Shaf- 
meister, pianist, followed with a Liszt 
Consolation and Saint-Saéns’ “Marche 
Militaire,” the last played with the Duo- 
Art reproducing the orchestral parts. 
Loretta Degnan, contralto, sang the 
aria, “Ah! Mon Fils,” from Myeerbeer’s 
“Huguenots” and Arthur Warwick, pi- 
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anist, played Debussy’s “La Cathedrale 
Engloutie” and the Eighth Rhapsody of 
Liszt. Miss Bartholemew reappeared in 
a song by Gretchaninoff, Wolf’s “Maus- 
fallen-Spruchlein” and Liszt’s “Lorelei” 
with Frank La Forge at the piano. 
Frances Fattman, soprano, brought the 
concert to a close with Ritorna Vincitor 
from ‘“‘Aida,” with Myrtle Alcorn as ac- 
companist. 


Elenore Altman Gives Program at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art 


Elenore Altman, pianist, was heard 
recently in one of the series of artists’ 
recitals at the Institute of Musical Art. 
Her program included Beethoven’s So- 
nata in E Minor, Op. 90, Chopin’s So- 
nata in B Flat Minor and a group of 
works by Brahms, Schumann and Stoj- 
owski. Miss Altman’s readings were 
musicianly and introspective and showed 
a commendable desire to subordinate her 
ample technic to the message of the 
composer. Her touch is beautiful in 
cantilena passages and her phrasing 
highly intelligent. While her list of com- 
positions showed a serious trend, she 
succeeded in bringing out considerable 
contrast between the sombre, tragic In- 
termezzo of Brahms and the Novellette 
of Schumann, both of which she played 
superbly. Stojowski’s Etude de Concert 
was also played brilliantly, evoking 
such enthusiastic applause that Miss 
Altman had to respond to an encore. 
The hall was crowded, many of the 
listeners being students. G. F. B. 








A. Y. Cornell’s Sieses Give Program 


Alfred Y. Cornell, teacher of singing, 
presented several pupils in recital in 
Chickering Hall on the evening of Jan. 
21. The program included both songs 


‘and operatic arias and served well to 


reveal the characteristics of each singer’s 
art. Earl C. Waldo disclosed the range 
and power of his baritone voice in Han- 
del’s “‘Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves”; 
Marion V. Angus sang songs by Duparc, 
Martini and Georges in a soprano voice 
of pleasing quality, and John Kuebler, 
bass, was heard in a number by Diaz. 
Albert C. Hewitt, Jr., tenor, delivered 
songs by Spross, Hyde and Osgood with 
good effect, and William Spittal, tenor, 
successfully met the opportunities af- 
forded in songs by Kramer, Spross, 
Mowbrey and Hageman. The climax of 
the evening came in the closing number, 
the trio from the fifth act of “Faust,” 
sung by Mr. Waldo, Mr. Hewitt and 
Viola Hailes, soprano, who sang the 
part of Martha in the presentation of 


the Gounod opera in Washington on 
Jan. 26. 
Proschowsky Sincere Fulfill Engage- 


ments in Cities of Middle West 


Glenn Drake, tenor, who studied under 
Frantz Proschowsky in Chicago and also 
last summer in the master classes at the 
MacPhail School in Minneapolis, has ap- 
peared in thirty-six recitals in cities of 
the Middle West this season. Another 
pupil of Mr. Proschowsky’s, Virginia 
Rea, coloratura soprano, has just re- 
turned to New York from a concert in 
Des Moines, where she was cordially re- 
ceived. Miss Rea is a Brunswick artist 
and has lately gone under the manage- 
ment of Arthur Judson. 





Claude Warford Pupils Heard 


Florence Gifford, mezzo-soprano, and 
Joseph Kayser, baritone, gave a joint 
recital in the Wurlitzer Auditorium re- 
cently. Marian Callan, soprano, and 
Albert Barber, tenor, broadcast a pro- 
gram from WEAF, with Mr. Warford 
at the piano. Joseph Kayser gave an- 
other joint recital with Elizabeth Janes, 
soprano, for the Women’s Club of Suf- 
fern, N. Y., and sang at Hotel Astor 
recently. Joan Waddell, soprano, was 


in the cast of ‘‘Madame Pompadour,” and 
Don Gautier, tenor, had a leading role 
in “Marjorie” during its New York run. 
Roy Nerhood, tenor, has heen engaged 
as soloist of the North Minster Presby- 
terian Church. Six Warford pupils 
broadcast a program of Warford songs 
from station WOR on Feb. 6. The com- 
poser was at the piano. 





Freiheit Singers and Symphony Partici- 
pate in Madison Square Meeting 


Madison Square Garden was the scene 
of an impressive spectacle on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 1, when a chorus of 400 
voices sang in the Lenin Memorial meet- 
ing. The Freiheit Singing Society, Lazar 
Weiner, conductor, combined with the 
Freiheit and Hungarian Workers’ Sym- 
phony, Arnold Powell, conductor, opened 
the program with the “International.” 
The orchestra, made up of working-men 
and women, and founded last year by 
Nathan Alterman, played an arrange- 
ment of the Volga Boatmen’s Song in 
open chords with only the wind instru- 
ments taking part. Other numbers by 
the orchestra included the Russian Fu- 
neral March and Grieg’s ‘“‘Ase’s Death.” 
The 400 singers gave Kochotoff’s ‘‘Serp 
um Hamer” and “Arbeiter Brider,” un- 
der the baton of Mr. Weiner. Vocal 
solos included excerpts from “Forza del 
Destino,” Tchaikovsky’s “Pique Dame,” 
Puccini’s “Tosca” and Ponchielli’s “ 
conda,” given by sabenen Gussieva, soprano. 





Lazare Saminsky Visits Chicago 


Lazare Saminsky passed the week in 
Chicago, lecturing on Russian and Ori- 
ental music and making final arrange- 
mets with Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, for the produc- 
tion of his Second Symphony. Mr. Sam- 
insky was the guest of honor at a re- 
ception given by Dr. Ochsner, a promi- 
nent surgeon, and Mrs. Ochsner, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Chicago. Mr. Saminsky hastened his 
return to New York to start rehearsals 
of his chamber opera, “Gagliarda of a 
Merry Plague,” to be produced by the 
League of Vammpenere on Feb, 22. 


Rudolf Laubenthal Booked ‘tie Concerts 


Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, who has appeared this season in 
many Wagnerian music dramas, as well 
as in “Jenufa,” will remain in America 
for two months more, after which he 
plans a tour of Spain, Scandinavia and 
Italy. There is a possibility, however, 
that he will stay in the country until 
April or May to sing in some spring 
festivals in the West. 


Yio- ; 






STUDENTS AROUSE INTEREST 


New York College of Music Presents 
Talent in Miscellaneous Program 


Students in the various departments 
of the New York College of Music were 
heard in a concert in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of Jan. 30. 
Four-handed numbers for two pianos, 
played by America Pezzi and Josephine 
De Beuris, opened the program, followed 
by a lengthy harp number by Anita 
Sharp. Jeannette Baumohl, mezzo- 
soprano, disclosed a pleasing voice and 
considerable dramatic ability in songs 
by Tchaikovsky and Paisiello, after 
which Ernestine Moser and _ Helen 
Flocken were heard in a_ two-piano 
number by Moszkowski. Evelyn Schiff 
revealed a soprano voice of charm and 
flexibility in songs by Grieg, Werner 
Josten and Verdi; Joseph Meresco, 
pianist, played Liszt’s Tenth Rhapsody; 
Howard Kay played a de Beriot violin 
concerto, and Virginia Shirmer and 
Harriet Walker, with Martha Mahlen- 
brock at the piano, were heard in a 
Handel sonata for two violins. 

The outstanding peeneae of the 
evening was given by Sam Kramar, boy 
violinist, who will give a_ recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Feb. 11. This lad gave 
evidence of extraordinary talent, giving 
what was said to be the first perform- 
ance in America of Joachim’s Variations 
in E Minor, a work which holds little 


for any except the student. Young 
Kramar draws a fine, large tone, has 


plenty of dexterity and phrases in a 
musicianly manner. He plays with au- 
thority and shows a keen understanding 
of what he plays. His playing, as well 
as that of the other students, received 
the applause of a crowded hall. 


G. F. B. 








Guy Bevier Williams 


HEAD OF PIANO DEPARTMENT 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Engaged as soloist by the Detroit Sym- 


phony Orchestra, March 22,1925. Third 
appearance with this orchestra. 
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New Publications Aid Teacher in Solving His Problems 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 
a ARIETY is the keynote 
> eS) of this week’s budget of 
ANS a new music, which is 
MS 4H} made up of the usual 
contributions of songs 
and piano pieces, fla- 
vored with choruses and violin num- 
bers. A considerable amount of the 
material, both instrumental and vocal, 
is of particular interest to the teacher, 
whom it essays to help in the solution 
of some of his many problems. 
a 
Three Pieces for Violinists who know 
the Violin by the works of Richard 


Richard Czerwonky for the vio- 
Czerwonky lin will be interested in 

three original and well- 
made pieces from his pen, entitled 


“Pourquoi” and “Harlequin,” Two Mod- 
ern Sketches, and a Fantasy entitled 
“Carnival of Life” (Carl Fischer). All 
three are decidedly original and possess 
real musical value. Mr. Czerwonky not 
only writes violin parts that show him 
to be a thorough master of the instru- 
ment’s idiom, but he has a feeling for 
harmonic richness and the ability to ex- 
press himself with equal facility on the 
piano. There is little to choose between 
these three pieces, but the last, which is 
also the longest, is as changing in its 
moods as the subject it so well deline- 


ates. 
* ok * 


The teacher, vocal or 
instrumental, finds the 
Scholastic Series (G. 
Schirmer) a veritable 
mine of information and an up-to-the- 
minute guide in pedagogy. Two recent 
additions, one for the piano and the other 
for violinists, are well up to the high 
standard of this series. L. Leslie Loth’s 
“Special Exercises for Developing In- 
dependence of the Fingers in Piano 
Playing” is written from an angle that 
is seldom adopted in works on piano 
technic, though it is by no means new; 


New Volumes 
in the Scholastic 
Series 


namely, using the same figures with 
similar fingering in both hands alter- 
nately, inverting the right hand figure, 
of course, to adapt it to the left. As 
purely mechanical exercises of medium 
difficulty these by Mr. Loth can be high- 
ly recommended. 

There is also a volume by Grace White, 
entitled “Studies, Scales and Pieces for 
the Violin, in the Third Position,” that 
is quite exhaustive. It is a book of over 
fifty pages, given over exclusively to 
this phase of the violinist’s study, and 
the composer has seemingly tried to in- 
clude every detail of value. A feature 
of the work is the number of original 
solo numbers and duets illustrating the 
points treated in the exercises. The 
solos may be used separately, as they 
are provided with piano accompaniments 
and are printed together as a supple- 
ment to the work and included in it. 

*x* * * 


Two Educa- Cuthbert Harris’ 
tional Volumes “Twenty-two Prepara- 
the Piano tory Studies” for the 
Student piano is a recent addi- 


tion to the Educational 
Series (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). As the 
name implies, they are for students in 
the early grades and combine technical 
study with tuneful music that will fur- 
ther the progress of the pupil while in- 
teresting him. The studies treat of 
eight phases of technic, and at the be- 
ginning the composer classifies them 
under their respective headings. 
Another volume of the Educational 


Series is the Second Series in “The 
Pupil’s Duet Album,” containing six 
duets by Frank D. Byng, W. Ralph 


Driffil, Georg Eggeling, Carl Heins, R. 
Krentzlin and T. Lack. These pieces 
are tuneful salon numbers, all written 
in an obvious, conventional idiom. 

“ae DL. 


A Book of The Students’ Edition 
Songs for the of “A Book of Songs,” 
Use of Schools for unison and part- 

singing in schools, for 
Grades IV, V and VI (E. C. Schirmer 
Music Co.) has been received. It is the 
companion volume of the Teachers’ Edi- 
tion of the same work, reviewed in these 
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(Art Publication Society, St. Louis) 
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Graduate of Royal Academy of Rome 
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columns some time ago. This latest book 
contains only the melodies of the unison 
songs and the vocal parts of the part- 
songs. It is an excellent collection of 
some 235 numbers, with a supplement 
of rounds and catches. 

ce 


Short Studies “A Sunny Corner in 


for Piano by the Finger Gymnasi- 
Frances Terry um” is the attractive 
title of a book of 


twenty short studies for the piano by 
Frances Terry (Oliver Ditson Co.). This 
composer already has to her credit a 
number of valuable and musical com- 
positions, designed for the enjoyment 
and edification of young pianists, and 
in this volume she adds another set of 
pieces that teachers will not be slow 
to appreciate. At the beginning of the 
book there is a description of the par- 
ticular technical problem illustrated in 
each study, and these problems cover 
most of the difficulties met with by the 
pupil in the early stages of training. 
The doses are easy to take because the 
music is of the kind that pupils like 
to play. 


* * ok 


Songs by Felix Felix White’s song for 


White and medium voice, entitled 
Lorraine Noel “Silver Tears” (G. 
Finley Schirmer), is a good 


setting of an attrac- 
tively wrought little poem from Sarojini 
Naidu’s “The Broken Wing.” There is 
nothing commonplace here. The brief 
seventeen bars of music have character 
and meaning, expressed  unerringly. 
Lorraine Noel Finley’s “Dreaming, Hop- 
ing, Dreaming,” also a Schirmer print, 
has that about it which promises pop- 
ularity, a prophesy shared evidently by 
the publisher, who has issued it for both 
high and low voices, the latter adapted 
also for a medium voice with good low 
range. While the composer’s music is 
better than her words, both have a lilt- 
ing lyric quality that singers and lis- 
teners alike wili find attractive. It is 
a dreamy, tranquil number, but near the 
close: there is a climax that will appeal 
to singers who place value upon a timely 
top note. 
P ik * * 
Benedictus es, A smooth and dignified 
Domine, set by bit of choral writing is 
R. S. Stoughton R. S. Stoughton’s set- 
ting of Benedictus, es 
Domine, a part of the service of the 
Episcopal Church. It is not secularly 
tuneful, as so much of the music written 
for the church is. It is written homo- 
phonically and with a consistent sim- 
plicity that will put it within the reach 
of the average choir (White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co.). 
aK * 
“A Bird in a Flower 
Garden,” descriptive 
piece for piano, by Ida 
Bostelmann (G. Schir- 
mer) is for teaching 
purposes, suitable for pupils in the sec- 
ond and third grades. The right hand 
does most of the work and is exercised 
in turning the thumb under in scale 
passages. The piece is dainty and liquid 
in character. The same composer’s 
“Spanish Love Song” (Schroeder & 
Gunther) is a setting for low voice of 
a poem of Spanish flavor. The music is 
spirited and melodious. 
Ys oe 


Pieces for Piario 
and Voice 
by Ida 


Bostelmann 


Three Songs in Rosina Raymond 
Varying Moods Harder has’ written 
both words and music 
for “’Tis Dawn O’er the Hill” (C. W. 
Thompson & Co.). It has a full, flow- 
ing accompaniment and a singable solo 
part. It inclines toward the sentimental 
in mood. Two further songs from the 
same press, written along the lines of 
the ballad, are “Call Me Once Again,” 
by Charles A. Chase, and “Good-bye, 
Sweet Birds!” Both are tuneful and 
will appeal to those who like this type 
of song. 
x * x 
A snake coiled into the 
form of the initial let- 
ter of the title, “Sinis- 
tra,” gives us a hint 
of what we may expect in this piano 
piece by Siegfried Schultze (Carl 
Fischer). This sinuous Valse Lente is 
tuneful and melancholy and in no way 
difficult to play. “On the Riviera,” an 


Two Pieces of 
Salon Music 
for the Piano 


Intermezzo by Maurice Baron, another 
Fischer publication, is in lighter, happier 
mood; salon music of a melodious, agree- 
able kind that trips along with a con- 


siderable spicing of staccato passages. 
It requires delicacy and a _ moderate 
amount of technical facility. 

* + x 


Two Attractive A light and _ wholly 
Numbers for agreeable number for 
the Violin the violin is a “Sere- 

nata” by P. D. De 
Coster (G. Schirmer). At the begin- 
ning, and in other places during its 
course, the accompaniment jis written 
a la guitar, or whatever the nl choatan 
is upon which serenades are supposed 
to be played. There is considerable 
variety in mood in its four pages and 
the solo part offers opportunities for 
telling effects. Boris Levenson’s “Danse 
Orientale,” from the same press, is of 
an even more exotic stamp. It possesses 
the rhythmic freedom of a cadenza, with 
here and there more decided melodies, 
with touches of passion in their song. 
Mr. Levenson’s accompaniment is not 
less meaningful than the solo part. As 
a whole it is a number that violinists 
should not overlook. 
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VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS ,™%s- Bec; 


American Organist and Composer 
“Technical capacity—knowledge of th "*—N 
=  todiae d Tribune. ki mcg ~e28 
‘‘Musicianship was admirable and brough y - 
plause.’’——-New York Sun. ae * 
“‘Well chosen program—clever Canon by herself—ad- 
mirable technic and her registration was clever and 
varied.’’——Musical America, New York. 

“Gifted organist—interpretations showed sincerity of 
feeling—smooth, 
New York. 


516 FIFTH AVE. 


sure execution.’’—Musical Courter, 
CONCERTS 
NEW YORK 
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Teacher of Singing 


HELEN STEELE, Coach 
Studio: 391 West End Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

Tel. Endicott 9740 
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CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 
57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 








TAMME 


VOCAL STUDIO 
264 West 93d St., New York City 
Offers an efficient schedule for each Pupil’s needs 
For the Beginner—Method 
For the Professional—Coaching 
For the Teacher—New Ideas 
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Large Audiences on Grand Opera Tour 


Welcome Sorrentino’s New Company 


yf DALAL EEA EAA 


‘NTIRRING melodic appeals reside in 
S favorite works of the Italian operatic 
répertoire—as the touring centers occa- 
sionally learn with pleasure. Music is a 
universal speech understood by most per- 
sons, and recently an opera company, by 
the worth of its productions and artistic 
personnel, succeeded in making an im- 
pression upon the musical taste of the 
cities visited. That the colorful] librettos 
of “Trovatore,” “Carmen” and “Aida” 
contain as much entertainment as the 
spoken melodrama has recently been 
brought home to several communities 
through a new opera organization, 
greeted by large audiences. 

The New York Grand Opera Company, 
under the direction of Umberto Sorren- 
tino, tenor, has made a successful début 
in seven cities of Pennsylvania. Accord- 
ing to the local press, the New York 
Grand Opera Company has proved an 
opera company of exceptional merit. 

“For quite a long time managers, 
friends and presidents of clubs where 
I was engaged to sing,” said Mr. Sorren- 
tino recently, “knowing of my having 
sung with leading operatic organizations, 
asked me: ‘Why do you not organize 
a grand opera company? You know the 
operas—you have sung in forty of them 

-their traditions, their minutest de- 
tails, even to the parts of the chorus. 
You know the staging, the costumes, the 
electrical effects; you know America— 
you have so many friends everywhere 
so why don’t you organize a company? 





We need more operas well staged, 
well sung and well presented. Why 
don’t you do what Melba did in 


Australia and England and what An- 
tonio Scotti did here in America?’ 

“Those dear friends of mine were very 
earnest about it but they did not really 
know the difficulty of such a task. How- 
ever, I thought the matter over and 
finally I started. 

“At the time of my bookings for this 
year I accepted only a few concert en- 
gagements, so as to have more time to 
dedicate to this opera. I am going to 
sing réles with the company, and, now 
that everything is going smoothly, I 
shall be able to give more concerts. I 
found out that my work and my reputa- 
tion as singer opened doors for me. I 
am very grateful to my American friends 
for their cooperation. 

“T obtained theaters, lots of them. I 
obtained patrons and found a general 
all-around enthusiastic interest and re- 
sponse to my enterprise. 

“You know that I have the honor to 
have become an American citizen, and 
I can assure you that the magnificent 
reception bestowed upon my company 
and me by the American public has 
given me the greatest possible happi- 
ness. For you know that ever since I 
have been in this fine country I have 
always associated the art of Americans 
with my art. You will recall that the 
late John C. Freund, back in 1913 when 
I first came to this country, in writing 
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100th Anniversary Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


Woodman Choral Club and Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra 


SOLOIST—Feb. 14th-March 8th. Tour of Minnesota (2), including 
ST. PAUL—MINNEAPOLIS—DULUTH 


SOLOIST—May 15th-July Ist. 


Artistry Brings Re-Engagements 
MARTIN 


RICHARDSON 


SOLOIST—Feb. Ist. 
Dedication of St. 


SOLOIST—Feb. 9th. 


SOLOIST—March 17th. Contemporary Club, of Newark 
SOLOIST—April 3rd—Commonwealth Club of : pper Montclair (3) 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


TENOR 


James Church 


New York City 


(11 seasons) 








Management of Martin Richardson, 220 — 71st St. New York 
or Madden-Davis Service, 2128 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Telephone: Academy 6463 
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Available for 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 


For terms and dates address: 
Secretary, 340 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 
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In American Season 1925-26 


Management: 


Internationally Famous French Violinist 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, 


THIBAUD 


Now Booking 
New York City 


Umberto Sorrentino, Tenor and Organizer 
of the New York Grand Opera Company 


of me spoke of my having immediately 
grasped the American spirit. 
Encouraging Native Art 

“In the New York Grand Opera Com- 
pany American singers have a _ very 
prominent place. I know that among 
the many beautiful voices of this coun- 
try are embryonic Geraldine Farrars, 
Nordicas, Bisphams and others, I am 
looking for them and will give them 
the proper presentation, acting not only 
as an impresario but from the stand- 
point of the experienced artist who will 
consider their temperaments, their 
equipments, the audiences, to receive 
them and many other details.” 

The cities visited by the company dur- 
ing January included Scranton, Allen- 
town, Easton, Pittston, Carbondale, 
Hazleton and others. The répertoire in- 
cludes “‘Trovatore,” “Carmen,” “Aida,” 
“Gioconda,” “Rigoletto,” “Barber of 
Seville,” “Traviata,” “Lucia,” “Marta,” 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Boheme,” “Madama_ Butterfly” and 


other works. 

The complete artistic personnel of the 
company includes Mr. Sorrentino, who 
sings leading tenor réles; Nicola Zerola, 
formerly heard as a Metropolitan Opera 





tenor; Alfredo Zagaroli, baritone; Grace 
White, Rosa Vesari, Magdalene Erbland, 
Giuseppini La Puma, Louise Neri and 
Rosita Martin, sopranos and contraltos; 
Antonio Bonini, R. Gurrieri and L. Baldi, 
tenors; Elia Palma, I. Lombardi, Espar- 
tero Palazzi. Vito Moscato is conductor, 
and Louis Raybaut and D. Palmer, the 
stage directors. All productions are 
under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Sorrentino. 
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Leginska Found; Suffered 
Breakdown, Her Friends Say 


sanenns tetas = 





[Continued from page 1] 
week it, was suggested that she was at 
the home of Mrs. Margaret Taglione, 
mother of Evelione Taglione, pianist 
and a Leginska pupil, but this was 
denied. 

The official report by the Bureau of 
Missing Persons, of the finding of Miss 
Leginska, says ‘“Leginska remembers 
nothing from the time she left her secre- 
tary, Lucille Oliver, until she was lo- 
cated. On request of Miss Leginska, the 
location of her friends is withheld. Her 
friends have also asked that no further 
statement be made by the police. So far 





_as this bureau is concerned the case is 


closed.” 

At the time of her disappearance Miss 
Leginska was dressed in the black and 
white costume in which she always ap- 
pears in concert, had no hat, and, accord- 
ing to Miss Oliver, no money or keys. 
Where she was from the time of her 
disappearance “ Monday, Jan. 26, 
until Saturday, Jan. 31, while the police 
ee the city for her, is still being 
According to reports prev- 
alent in New York she has been staying 
with friends in Boston, where she is 
scheduled to appear in concert as guest 
conductor of the People’s Symphony on 
March 15. 


Tito Schipa Announces Only New York 
Program of the Season 


Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, will give his first 
and only New York recital of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 
9. With José Echaniz at the piano, the 
tenor will include on his program arias 
from “Manon” and “Mignon,” a group 
of songs in French and his own arrange- 
ment for voice of Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” 








and studeht of the voice; 
beautiful vocal utterance. 


YOUR VOICE AND YOU 


(What the singer should do) 
By CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS 


(Clara Doria) 
Price, $1.75 net 


Mrs. Rogers here sums up her study of what the singer should do—the 
fruitage of fifty years of rich experience as a singer, teacher and musician, 
gifted with the faculty of keen observation and an analytic mind. 


The book is therefore a direct, practical and compact message from one 
who knows to the many students of song who are eager to know. 
work stresses of psychological aspects of singing rather than its physiological 
processes is in accord with the major trend of today. 

The volume is a stimulating and authoritative message for every singer 
and its purpose is the achievement of free and 


That the 
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Lately Prima Donna of Moscow Opera House 
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Ensemble. 
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Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
189 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone 0429 Morningside 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placing—lI nter pretation—Diction 
Studio: 66 W. 38th St. New York City 

Phone Fitzroy 3722 
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2827 Euclid Ave. 
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City-Wide Contest Gives 
Pianist Right to Appear 
with Cleveland Forces 


CAUDAL UCCEA TEETER 























Photo by Standiford Studio 
Gertrude Englander, Pianist 


The Cleveland Institute has again 
come off victorious in a music concert. 
Gertrude Englander, piano student at 
the school, was declared recently the 
most talented of all contestants in the 
city-wide music contest, held under the 
auspices of the Musical Arts Associ- 
ation. She won first prize in the piano 
division, which brings her the privlege 
of appearng as soloist at one of the com- 
ing popular concerts of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

Miss Englander is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Englander of Cin- 
cinnati, and she has been a pupil of 
Beryl Rubinstein at the Cleveland Insti- 


tute for the last three years. The con- 
test which Miss Englander won was 
open to all pianists under thirty years 
of age, whether professional or amateur, 
who live in Cleveland or have studied 
with a Cleveland teacher for three 
months. The three works called for 
were Chromatic Fantasie from Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue; “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata by Beethoven, E 
Flat Concerto by Liszt. 

The judges of the contest were Arthur 
Shepherd, assistant conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra; Douglas Moore, 
curator of music of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art; Albert Riemenschneider, 
pianist; Roger Huntington Sessions, 
composer and instructor at the Cleveland 
Institute; Harold Berkeley, Wilson G. 
Smith, music critic of the Cleveland 
Press, and James H. Rogers, music critic 
of the Plain Dealer. 





BOSTON HEARS JOAN RUTH 


Soprano Makes Début in Her Native 
City with Success 


Boston, Jan. 31.—Joan Ruth, = 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, a 
Bostonian by birth, made her local pro- 
fessional début in the winter music 
course of the Boston Athletic Associ- 
ation recently. She received an ovation 
from music-lovers who crowded the floor 
and balconies. 

After her singing of Puccini’s aria “O 
mio babbino caro,” from “Gianni 
Schicchi,” the audience capitulated to 
Miss Ruth’s beautiful voice and artistry. 
Her songs included “I’d Be a Buttertiy,” 
Bayly; “Estrellita,” arranged by La 
Forge; and Fourdrain’s “Carnaval.” 
Miss Ruth’s masterpiece was her con- 
cluding number “Straussiana,” arranged 
by Estelle Liebling, with orchestra. She 
was generous with encores. 

The Vannini Symphony Ensemble’s 
numbers included the Overture to “Semi- 
ramide,” Rossini; Borodin’s “On the 
Steppes of Central Asia,” and excerpts 
from “Scheherazade,” 





ST. LOUIS APPLAUDS SYMPHONY PROGRAMS | 


Ganz Leads “Ce oncert for 
Convention Visitors— 
Giannini in Début 
By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, Jan. 31.—Popular taste 
was gratified in last week’s pair of con- 
certs by the St. Louis Symphony, the 
conductor, Rudolph Ganz, presenting an 
all-Tchaikovsky program. It further 
served to show the excellence of the vari- 
ous choirs, for their finely balanced play- 
ing was a distinguishable thing. There 
being no soloist, the men came in for 
their full share ‘of applause, which was 
enthusiastic and generous. Mr. Ganz 
displayed freedom in his conducting, yet 
holding the men rigidly to his every de- 
sire. The program contained the Fourth 
Symphony, the “Elégie” for string or- 
chestra, the “Nutcracker” Suite and the 
Overture “1812.” 


The orchestra was heard recently 
in the Shrine Temple playing be- 
fore a capacity audience for the enter- 
tainment of the visiting delegates to the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, in convention here. The concert 
was semi-popular in character, the prin- 
cipal orchestral numbers being Weber’s 
Overture to “Oberon,” two numbers by 
Grieg, delightfully played; Bloch’s 
Symphonic Poem “Night” and the Cha- 
brier Rhapsodie “Espana.” It was a 
most appreciative audience. The soloist 
was Joseph Schwarz, baritone of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, whose 
singing was thrilling in three arias and 
a group of Russian songs. His wonder- 
fully resonant baritone was given fine 
support by the orchestra, and he was 
loudly acclaimed. 


The popular concert by the St. Louis 
Symphony on Sunday was well at- 
tended, Irene Hawley, soprano, and 


Thomas Spahn, baritone, were soloists. 
Miss Hawley sang the “Il Est Doux” 





aria from “Herodiade” and Mr. Spah) 
the “Vision Fugitive’ from the same 
opera, both artists receiving cordial ap 
plause. The orchestral side of the con 
cert included the Halvorsen march, Tri 
umphal Entrance of the Boyars; th 


Overture to “Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 


the “Caucasian” sketches of Ippolitoff 
Ivanoff, Chabrier’s “Espana” Rhapsodi. 
and several lighter numbers and extras 

Tuesday night brought the open 
ing concert of the Morning Choral Clu 
at the Odeon. The club appeared to fin 
advantage in four groups, several sung 
a cappella, under the 
Charles Galloway. 


assisted by Mrs. H. W. Geller and Mar 

etta Schumacher. The audience was 
given thrills by the singing of Dusolin: 
Giannini, soprano, who appeared her 
for the first time. Seldom has an artis! 
a reception such as was given to he: 
after each of her three groups. A wide 
ly varied selection of songs found great 
favor with the audience. 


Miss Giannini was heard in a song rx 


cital at the Odeon on Jan. 23, for the 


benefit of the Musicians’ Fund of Amer- 
ica, of which Mrs. Lee Schweiger is pres- 
ident. This was one of the most delight 
ful concerts heard here in a long time. 
The young singer was in well-nigh per 


fect voice, and showed her versatility of 
expression in arias and songs by Handel, 
Hué, 
Hageman, 


Ferracini, Donaudy, Beethoven, 
Moreau, Kurt Schindler, 
Bridge and two delightful works by her 
accompanist, Meta Schumann, besides 
Italian and Spanish folk songs. Num 
erous encores were given. 


The St. Olaf Choir of Northfield, 


Minn., gave another fine exhibition of 


a cappella singing before a filled house 
in the Odeon on Wednesday night. 
Under the direction of F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, these sixty singers amazed the 
listeners with the apparent ease with 
which they performed ‘astounding nu 
ances and intricate harmonies. 
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The American 


Applied Mus‘c Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 : 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. 
Penn. 2634 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 
Grand Opera 


Louise Barnolt ee ee 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Sat. afternoons—Suite 62 Metropolitan Op. House Studios. 
Residence Studio—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 


65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., Schuyler 0035 


New York 
Dudley Buck 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
el. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
"Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
placement to highest artistic finishing 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. Schuyler 5614 
Ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 6098 





























Teacher of Singing 





Studio: 
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MUSICIANS 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
and Director Brick Presbyterian 
Temple Beth-El; Union Theological 
Seminary 
Address: 1 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Pianist—Accompanist 
Ralph Douglass —Coach 
To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Address: Residence Studio: 641 W. 169th St., N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio by_ Appointment 


Maestro L. S. Fabri 
Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for 
Buropean O ities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Wer 
Baker Bldg., Philadelphia—Carnegie Rall, New Yertk 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Accompanist 


Organist 
Church; 























Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 
CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary. 
Stamford, Conn. 
144 West 57th Street New York 


Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 

180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy ef Teachers of 


The Beaufort, 14 est 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accomp ste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Arthur J 
Vincent Ve ee “- 
246 ey RR Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 


Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 Ww. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St.. Seslee, Mass 




















DIRECTORY 


. MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Kriens SYMPHONY CLUB 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York 


New Members Solicited 


Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washin ngton C. 


New York, 24938 Bway, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 


Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singi 
Residence-Studio—50 oy 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Bndieott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 28 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
ACHER OF SINGING 
200 Veet 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Breathing a specials 
Studio: 148 W. 72nd S 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture 
170 West 72nd St. Now" York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Pretec of Vocal Music, oy Cellege 
ew York 8 127 West 78th Street 
For ppotatments : 235 p 1. Street, 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 


eS ee ee 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 

s OL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 est 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 




















of Violin 
Wash. 





ew York 

















Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 





Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 
Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMP ANIST—COACH 


Toured with Zimbalist, Flesch, Morini, Meader, 
Mischakoff 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 





Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 





Edoardo Petri 

Master of Arts, Columbia University 
ACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
hone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera Feme Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Franklin Riker Tenor—Teacher of 


Singing 
Studios: Phila., 1714 Chestnut, Mon.-Thurs. 
N. Y., W. 67th St., Tues.-Wed.-Fri. 
Buffalo, 795 Elmwood "Ave., Saturday. 
Tel. End, 9490 


Studio: 

















2 
Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Tophabgee,, nterpreta tion. — Theory, 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Memper American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio. 144 East 62d St.. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 


J 7 
Bernard Sinsheimer— Sinsheimer Quartet 
Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bidg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
. For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn. Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Y. Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 


Teacher of Singing 
117 West 86th 




















Phone Residence Phone 
Schuyler 0572 Kellogg 1862 
Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMP0O SER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 
William Stickles 
Synener ef Sine 


Studio: ele 
ion. «... illings me 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th puna, 5 New York 
Opposite Public Library Penn. 4792 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie ey New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


Grand Opera Baritone 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 























Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 


Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher . 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 436 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedesosue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N 
Phone Schuyler 7376 


Josiah Zuro eee —¥. Gran 


Co. 
Coaching and Teaching” 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City, Phones Circle 0100 or 412 








leadership of 
In the “Spinning 
Song” by Deems Taylor, the club was 
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GIVE HARP SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO IMPROVE REPERTOIRE 


National Association of Harpists Also 
Aims to Increase Knowledge of 
Orchestration 


In order that the harp répertoire may 
be enlarged along advanced and con- 
temporary lines, and the art of orches- 
tration for this instrument be improved, 
the National Association of Harpists 
will award scholarships this year to stu- 
dents in all parts of the United States. 
The requirements for applicants are 
outlined in Article I, Section 3, of the 
Association’s constitution, which reads: 


“Establishment of free scholarships. 
Pupils to be selected by means of exami- 
nation. Children gifted for composing 
preferred. Knowledge of piano playing 
required.” 

Tuition will not be centralized in any 
part of the country, as members of the 
Association are found from coast to 
coast. The ultimate artistic reason for 
granting scholarships to harpists gifted 
in composition is to promote American 
music. Hence a knowledge of the piano 
is required because it is the fundamental 
instrument of the composer. 

The difficulties encountered in training 
harpists are particularly prevalent in 
small towns, since the instrument is not 
a common one and harp teachers are 
few, it is stated. 

Within the past ten years, nearly all 
the leading conservatories and music 
schools in the larger cities have in- 
troduced harp departments into their 
curricula. Among those who have wel- 
comed this new step are orchestral con- 
ductors, who have found good harpists 
difficult to obtain. No date has been set 
for the close of entries, but applications 
may be made at once to the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Harpists, 315 West Seventy-ninth 
Street, New York City. 





Clarence Adler Club Honors Germaine 
Schnitzer at Second Meeting 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, was the 
guest of honor at the second meeting of 
the Clarence Adler Club, held at Mr. 
Adler’s studio recently. The program, 
which included works by Mendelssohn, 
Moszkowski, Beethoven and Chopin, 
was given by Pauline Ruvinsky of To- 
ledo, Blanche Salomon of New York, 
Bessie Anik of New York, Katherine 
Groschke of St. Louis and Minnie Huber 
of Brooklyn. Owing to a disabled fin- 
ger, Mme. Schnitzer was unable to play, 
but made a graceful speech, expressing 
her gratitude in being honored by the 
members of the club. Helen Adler, so- 
prano, and Harry Anik, pianist, who re- 
cently made a successful début in the 
lown Hall, were also heard in several 
numbers. 





(luck and Cadman Novelties Feature of 
Maria-Theresa Recital 


Maria-Theresa, one of the original 
Duncan Dancers, will dance Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” which has never been given 


in America, at her second recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 13. Howard 
Barlow and the America National Or- 
chestra will present for the first time 
the Intermezzo from Charles Wakefield 
‘adman’s “The Garden of Mystery.” 
The program will also include the six- 
teen Brahms waltzes and the Polonaise 
‘rom “Boris Godunoff.” 





Pianist and Singer Interpret Modern 
Works in Gardner School Program 
Two talented young artists were pre- 

sented in recital at the Gardner School 

n the evening of Jan. 30. Florence 

lage, a pianist who has mastered many 

' the technical difficulties of her in- 

‘trument, revealed the best qualities of 

ier art in Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude 

two numbers by Scriabin, an Etude 
a Nocturne for the Left Hand. In 
» she displayed an assurance and a 
er that enabled her to deliver the 
ura passages with commendable 

The second group included Rubin 

interesting “From an Old 


S 


t 


f bells; Godowsky’s arrangement of Al- 





beniz’ “Tango,” and Rameau’s “Tam- 
bourin” by the same arranger, Debussy’s 
“Reflets dans l’eau,” and Philipp’s 
“Feux Follets,” but the pianist was more 
successful in numbers by Chopin and 
Liszt, which did not demand such imagi- 
native scope. The singer was Josephine 
Martino, soprano, who disclosed a voice 
of good quality with soaring high tones 
in groups of songs in French, Italian 
and English. Without striking any deep 
emotional note she made several of the 
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songs interesting by the ease of her 
vocalism and the limpid quality of her 
voice. She was more successful in songs 
of lyric character than in numbers de- 
manding a display of coloratura, such 
as Mozart’s lovely “Alleluja.” Some of 
her best work was done in Fourdrain’s 
“Tl neige des fleurs.” Miss Martino was 
most ably accompanied at the piano by 
Anca Seidlova. A large gathering gave 
the two artists cordial applause. 


Ae 





David Mannes Makes New York Musical 


History in Free Orchestral Concerts 


HHAIUNEVVANUUVOUUUONFAN400OC0N400UOENONHLOOUOUONSROGONEENUAAUOUOENOUUOOUONUENOOUOUOOEOSOOUOCUOHOOOOOEOUEOOESOOUOOOORENOOOOOOOUGOOOUOOUDEAAOOOUOERDOOAUOOUUOEEOUOAUA OUTDATED 


(Portrait on front page.) 
VER since the days when David and 
Clara Mannes toured the country 
giving sonata recitals for violin and 
piano the name of Mannes has been 
prominent in various fields of musical 
activity. A pioneer in making music ac- 
cessible to the masses, Mr. Mannes last 
week concluded the first half in the 
seventh annual series of free concerts at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. These concerts, given on the four 
Saturday nights of January, have not 
only demonstrated his ability as an or- 
chestral leader but have also proved the 
reality of his vision that there is a vast 
public for orchestral music which can- 
not afford to pay the prices asked at 

regular symphonic concerts. 

It was at the instigation of Mr. 
Mannes and through the generosity of 
music patrons, especially John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and last year, the trustees 
of the Juilliard Foundation, that the 
concerts have been made available to 
New York music-lovers. From an audi- 
ence of 2000 the programs of the or- 
chestra have gradually attracted the at- 
tention of the general public until this 
year the halls and corridors of the 
Museum were thronged with audiences 


ranging from 8000 to 10,000 persons. 
It is estimated that more than 33,000 
persons heard the four concerts in Janu- 
ary. 

Mr. Mannes has sought to test the 
musical taste of his audiences by includ- 
ing a complete symphony in each pro- 
gram. Mozart’s “Jupiter,” Beethoven’s 
tighth, Tchaikovsky’s Fourth and Dvor- 
ak’s “New World” symphonies have 
been applauded to the echo, proving that 
works of the most classical nature are 
not unappreciated. Bach has also formed 
a substantial part of the musical fare 
and on every occasion has proved to be 
a favorite. 

An interesting sidelight on the nature 
of the auditors was revealed recently 
by an inspection of the checkroom, where 
brief cases, skates, musical instruments 
and workmen’s tools had been deposited 
while their owners listened to the music. 

Mr. Mannes’ previous experience as 
director of the Music School Settlement 
on the lower East Side, together with 
his experience as co-director with Clara 
Mannes of the David Mannes Music 
School, have stood him in good stead 
in his endeavor to develop the musical 
taste of those who patronize the concerts 


and have served to make him a vital 
factor in the musical life of the 
metropolis. 





GESCHEIDT SINGERS HEARD 





Pupils Give Program Following Second 
Voice Conference 


The second voice conference class of 
the season was held recently in the 
studios of Adelaide Gescheidt. The stu- 
dents -showed much interest in the class, 
in which Miss Gescheidt’s system of nor- 
mal natural voice production was dis- 
cussed and demonstrated. The conference, 
for students only, was followed by a 
musicale and tea, which was attended by 
many persons prominent in the musical 
world. 

The program brought forward several 
of Miss Gescheidt’s advanced pupils, who 
were assisted by Rozella Ziegler, ’cellist. 
Elizabeth Dumas disclosed a full lyric 
voice of excellent range and quality in 
Mozart’s “‘Voi che sapete” and songs by 
Paradies, Rogers and Woodman. Della 
Samoloff used her powerful soprano 
voice effectively in Handel’s “Care 
Selve,” “Clavelitos’” by Valverde, an 
aria from “Gioconda” and numbers by 
Hageman and La Forge. Frederic 
Baer, baritone, aroused much enthusiasm 
by his fine delivery of songs by Caldara, 
Scarlatti, Leoncavallo, Brahms, Kaun, 
Moussorgsky and Braine. Miss Ziegler 
was heard in numbers by Popper, Van 
Goens and others. 





Frederick Philip Stieff, Jr., and Mrs. Ruth 
Rollins Wed 


Mrs. Ruth Rollins and Frederick Philip 
Stieff, Jr., of Baltimore, were married 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 29, at the 
Hotel Plaza. Owing to the informal 
character of the wedding, those present 
included only relatives and a few inti- 
mate friends of the bride and groom. 
The bride is the daughter of Warren E. 
Rollins, well-known artist of Sante Fe, 
N. M. Mr. Stieff is the son of the late 
Frederick P. Stieff and is vice-president 
of Charles M. Stieff, Inc., piano manu- 
facturers of Baltimore. The ceremony 
Braithwaite. 


was performed by Dr. 
George Waters Stieff, brother of the 
groom, was best man. The bride was 


given in marriage by Frederick Supplee 
of Baltimore. Oliver Denton, the pianist, 
played the “Lohengrin” Wedding March 


and there were songs by George Mor- 
gan. Mr. and Mrs. Stieff will sail on 
the Paris March 28 for a three months’ 
European trip, which will include visits 
to France, Italy, the Riviera and Egypt. 
Beatrice Mack Engaged to Sing at Gigli’s 
Carnegie Hall Recital 

Beatrice Mack, soprano, appeared in 
recital with Beniamino Gigli, tenor of 
the Metropolitan, before the Metropolis 
Club at the Hotel Biltmore recently. She 
was cordially received and has been en- 
gaged to appear in the Carnegie Hall 
recital of Mr. Gigli on the evening of 
March 30. Miss Mack will appear in 
recital at the Woman’s Club Auditorium 
of Cincinnati orFeb. 4 and will be heard 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on 
Feb. 1. 
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New York Singer Wins 
Washington Audience in 
Opera with Chaliapin 
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Ruth Mellvaine, Mezzo-Soprano 


A young American singer, who re- 
cently took full advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate her fitness for 
the operatic stage is Ruth Mcellvaine, 
mezzo-soprano, who sang the rdéle of 
Martha in the presentation of Gounod’s 
“Faust” in Washington on Jan. 26. The 
opera, which was not only a brilliant 
social event, but also afforded residents 
of the national Capital an opportunity 
to see and hear OChaliapin= as 
Mephistopheles, was given a fine per- 
formance. Although Miss McIlvaine was 
heard in one of the smaller réles, the 
beauty of her voice and her ability as 
an actress made it stand out prominently 
and her work received the praise of both 
the audience and the press. Miss Me- 
Ilvaine is a pupil of Alfred Y. Cornell, 
New York teacher of singing. 





Alma Kitchell Engaged for Next Con- 
cert of Schola Cantorum 

Alma Kitchell, contralto, has been 
engaged to sing with the Schola Can- 
torum, Kurt Schindler conductor, at its 
next concert in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 
24. Other New York engagements listed 
for this month include an appearance 
in a performance of “Elijah” on Feb. 1, 
“St. Paul” on Feb. 22, at the Liberta 
School on Feb. 21, and before the Lyric 
Art Society at the Hotel Plaza on 
Feb. 23. as 
Sammy Kramar to Play in Aeolian Hall 

Sammy Kramar, boy violinist, will 
give a recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 11, with Josef Adler at 
the piano. The program will include 
Handel’s Sonata in A, Joachim’s Varia- 
tions in E Minor, Wieniawski’s Concerto 
in D Minor and a number by Vieuxtemps. 
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People and Events in New York's Week 
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BROOKLYN AUDIENCES GIVE 
“ARTISTS CORDIAL GREETING 





Louise Homer and Mme. Stires Are 
Heard—Plymouth Ladies’ Choral 
and Pianist Win Approbation 


Louise Homer, contralto, and Louise 
Homer Stires, soprano, were heard in a 
joint recital on Jan. 26 by an audience 
which filled the Opera House of the 


Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Mme. Homer’s singing of an aria from 
“Trovatore”’ was impressive by reason 
of her dramatic fervor, and the Gavotte 
from “Mignon” was followed by much 
applause. As an encore, she sang “Mon 
cceeur s’ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson 
et Dalila.” Among shorter songs 
were “Dearest” and “The Stormy Eve- 
ning” by Sidney Homer. The latter 
number was repeated. 

Mme. Stires made a favorable impres- 
sion with her singing of “With Verdure 
Clad” from “The Creation,” “Good Morn- 
ing’ by Grieg, “A Sick Child” by Sidney 
Homer, Lehmann’s “Cuckoo” and “The 
Answer” by Terry. The purity of her 
voice and the charm of her presence 
‘were factors in Mme. Stires’ success. 

Duets from “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and the folk-lore of Tuscany were fea- 
tures of the program. 

The Plymouth Ladies’ Choral, under 
G. Waring Stebbins, gave its winter 
concert in the auditorium of Plymouth 
Church on Jan. 22. The program in- 
cluded music by Densmore, Cadman, 
Harris, Dunn and “None by the Lonely 
Heart” by Tchaikovsky, arranged by 
Mr. Stebbins. Dorothy Taylor, con- 
tralto, and Walter Greene, baritone, were 
soloists. They sang works by Donizetti, 
Kramer, Weckerlin and Rachmaninoff. 
Nora Somerville, soprano, was the club 
soloist, singing ‘Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto” and “The South Winds Are 
Blowing” by Densmore. All the pro- 
gram was heartily applauded. 

Jeannette Lichtenson gave a piano re- 
cital in the Academy of Music on Jan. 25. 
Her ambitious program, containing 
pieces by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Saint-Saéns and Liszt, were justified by 
her skill. ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Frieda Hempel Will Include Jenny Lind 
Songs in Carnegie Hall Program 


Frieda Hempel, who will make her 
first New York appearance this season 
in a Carnegie Hall recital on the even- 
ing of Feb. 10, for the benefit of the 
New York Women’s League for Ani- 
mals, will inaugurate an innovation in 
her recitals in this country, which 
proved successful in her concerts in the 
British Isles earlier in the season. The 
program will be divided into two parts, 
in the first of which the soprano will 
appear as herself in songs of her own 
choosing, and in the second part, as 
Jenny Lind, in songs of the first half of 
the last century. Her assisting artists 
will be Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and 
Louis P. Fritze, flautist. 





Radio Audiences Hear Artists Sing 


Songs by Caroline L. Sumner 


Two songs by Caroline L. Sumner, 
“Trifles’ and “Hope On” have been 
popular with broadcasting artists re- 
cently. “Trifles” was broadcast on Jan. 
7 from St. Lawrence University by the 
Rev. Manly Spencer and “Hope On” 
from the same station by Mrs. Milton 
Clark on Jan. 21. This number and an- 
other song by Miss Sumner, “Little 
Telltale” will be sung by Mildred Bryant 
from Station WBZ on Feb. 7. These two 
songs and “Trifles” will be also broad- 
cast this month by Florence K. Braun, 
president of the Arts Club of Cincinnati 
and musical director of the Price Hill 
Musical Club of that city. 





F. M. Ploetner Joins Aeolian Company 


F. M. Ploetner has again joined the 
Aeolian Company as assistant to H. B. 
Schaad, secretary of the company, and 
manager of the concert and artists de- 
partment. Mr. Ploetner will be in 
charge of the booking activities of 
Aeolian Hall, New York. In the latter 
capacity Mr. Ploetner succeeds Eleanor 
S. Starkey, who has resigned. Mr. 
Ploetner was with the Aeolian Company 
in a similar capacity from 1913 to 1918. 
Previously he was associated with the 
Choralion Company, as the Aeolian Com- 
pany is known in Berlin. In 1918 Mr. 


Ploetner was connected with Steinway 
& Sons. He went to Mexico City in 1921, 
returning to Germany in 1923. October, 
1923, again found him in the United 
States, this time associated with J. 
Fischer & Brother, music publishers, 
New York. 


SANGER PUPILS APPEAR 








Prominent Singers Included in List of 
Those Heard in Two Programs 


Several singers who have been heard 
successfully on two continents took part 
in the last musicales at the studio of 
Oscar Saenger. Richard Hale, baritone, 
used his fine voice effectively in an aria 
by Diaz, a group of spirituals and a 
song by Deems Taylor. Melvena Pass- 
more, coloratura soprano, who shared 
honors at the tea table with Lillian Rap- 
pold, was heard in a brilliant delivery of 
Rossini’s Tarantella, which she sang by 
special request. June Buriff, coloratura 
soprano, and Isabella Addis, contralto, 
both young singers, disclosed voices of 
fine quality and a knowledge of style 
in arias by Rossini, Gounod and Saint- 
Saéns. Concerted numbers from 
“Faust” were sung in a_ vprofessional- 
like manner by John Sanders, tenor; 
Norman Yanovsky, baritone; George 
Walker, bass; Geraldine Samson, so- 
prano, and Rebekah Crawford, contralto 
Helen Chase, Willis Alling and Harry K. 
Russell were the accompanists. 

The third musicale on the afternoon 
of Jan. 20, brought forward Helen Rid- 
dell, soprano, in Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen” and songs by Kriens and 
Schubert; George Walker, bass, in num- 
bers by Meyerbeer and Flégier, and 
Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, who was 
heard in arias from Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” and “Walkiire.” Both Mr. 
Walker and Miss Wagner were accom- 
panied at the piano by Siegfried Prager, 
who recently arrived in New York fol- 
lowing a four years’ engagement as con- 
ductor of opera at the Theatro Colon, 
Buenos .Aires. Prior to going to the 
South American city, Mr. Prager con- 
ducted opera in Berlin and Hamburg. 
Ethel Hottinger, soprano, sang an 
Arioso by Delibes in a fine manner, win- 
ning a double encore, and Franz’ “Im 
Herbst.” The second part of the pro- 
gram was given over to the entire sec- 
ond act of “Marta,” sung in English by 
June Buriff, Rebekah Crawford, John 
Sanders and Franz Dirzuweit, with Mr. 
Saenger as conductor and Willis Alling 
as accompanist. Viola Blanchey, colora- 
tura soprano, and Paul Farber, baritone, 
were also heard in a scene from “The 
Barber of Seville’ and Richard Hale 
sang a Schubert song and_ several 
spirituals. 





Marguerita Sylva Announces Three Sun- 
day Evening Costume Programs 


Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano, as- 
sisted by Ray Vir Den, tenor, will give 
a series of three Sunday evening recitals 
in Wallack’s Theater on Feb. 8, 15 and 
22. The programs will include songs 
and operatic duets, sung in costume. 
Excerpts from Massenet’s “Werther” 
will be given on the first evening, fol- 
lowed by scenes from “Carmen” and 
“Mme. Pompadour” in the succeeding 
programs. Mme. Sylva has fulfilled 
many engagements this season, having 
sung recently in Ormond Beach, Fla.; 
Salisbury, N. C., and Reading, Pa. 





Pupil of W. Henri Zay Heard 


Natalie Breach, soprano, gave a suc- 
cessful recital at Fort George Church 
Hall recently, disclosing a voice of wide 
range and unusual clarity in a program 
demanding versatility. Beginning with 
a group of old songs, sung in costume, 
Miss Breach sang Arne’s “‘Lass with the 
Delicate Air,” “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” and other numbers in which her 
floating high tones enabled her to achieve 
effective results. She was also success- 
ful in Musetta’s Waltz Song and Hage- 
man’s “At the Well.” W. Henri Zay, 
who has been her teacher for six months, 
accompanied Miss Breach at the piano. 





Church Honors Organist 


The choir and orchestra of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin recently cele- 
brated the fifteenth anniversary of Ray- 
mond Nold as their conductor and choir- 
master. Mr. Nold was presented with 
many gifts at a reception which fol- 
lowed the vesper service, 





Charles Naegele Makes 
Plans for First Tour 
Under Mayer Direction 
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Charles Naegele, Pianist 


Charles Naegele, whose two New York 
piano recitals in Aeolian Hall this sea- 
son revealed him as,an artist of un- 
common powers, will be heard in concert 
next season under the management of 
Daniel Mayer. Mr. Naegele is a native 
of this country and received his early 
training in New York under Genevieve 
Bisbee. His first trip abroad was on 
a relief ship for the Belgians during 
the war, after which he entered Yale 
University, continuing his piano studies 
in New York at the same time. Return- 
ing to Europe, he studied in Berlin and 
Paris, appearing in both cities with ex- 
traordinary success and also in England, 
where he was acclaimed in London and 
other centers. Mr. Naegele possesses a 
répertoire that embraces the greatest 
compositions in piano literature and has 
attracted special attention to his inter- 
pretations of the music of Bach, Schu- 
mann and Beethoven, as well as that 
of the modern school. Several engage- 
ments have already been arranged by 
Mr. Mayer. 


Peter Meremblum Gives Recital Before 
Beginning Duties in Seattle 


Peter Meremblum, violinist, gave his 
second and final recital at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic on the afternoon of Jan. 25, 
previous to his departure for Seattle, 
where he will be director of the violin 
department and conductor of the or- 
chestra at the Cornish School. The same 
qualities of sterling musicianship, daz- 
zling technic and a tone which is ravish- 
ingly beautiful in cantilena passages 
were again evident. With Max Rabino- 
witch ably assisting at the piano, the B 
Minor Sonata of Bach was played with 
consummate artistry. Other numbers 
on the program were by Chopin, Paga- 
nini, Tartini, Ernst, Wieniawski and 
Paganini-Auer. Mr. Meremblum played 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” by request 
at the close of his third group. He was 
heard by a large audience that was warm 
in its praise of his artistry. G.F.B. 


Dorsey Whittington Engaged for Tour 
of Mexican Cities 


Dorsey Whittington, pianist, will give 
his annual New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Feb. 23. Other engagements in 
the near future include recitals in Meri- 
den and Milford, Conn.; New Brunswick 
and Freehold, N. J.; Baltimore, three 
appearances in Washington, D. C., and 
in Greenville, S. C. Mr. Whittington 
will be heard four more times in Brook- 
lyn and five in New York before the end 
of the season. He has also been engaged 
for a tour of Mexico with Enrique Ra- 
soplo, Chilean violinist. 


Trabilsee Pupil Wins Loving Cup 


Greta Birk, pupil of Tofi Trabilsee, 
recently won a silver loving cup fcr be- 
ing the most popular Danish artist of 
the present day. Rita Hamsun, dramatic 
soprano, also a pupil of Tofi Trabilsee, 
gave a song recital at an entertainment 
of the Writers’ Guild in their club rooms, 
Carnegie Hall Building, on Jan. 31. 








JUDSON LISTS ARTISTS 





Seven Newcomers Among Musicians 
Announced for Next Season 


The names of seven newcomers appea 


on the preliminary list of artists wh» 
will tour under the direction of Concer 


Management Arthur Judson next season 
These include Amy Evans, Nina Mo: 
gana, Virginia Rea and Irene Wilde: 
vocalists; Josef Szigeti and Efrem Zin 
balist, violinists, and Arthur Shattuck 
pianist, who will be booked by speci: 
arrangement. Miss Evans is a Wels 
singer, who has been heard extensive! 
in the British Isles and Australia an. 
sang some years ago in a few perforn 
ances of the Chicago Opera Compan 
but who has not appeared in this countr 
in recital. She will give her first Ne, 
York concert in Aeolian Hall o; 
March 25. 

Artists who will tour ‘again unde 
Judson management next season includ 


Claire Dux, Ruth Rodgers and Marie 


Tiffany, sopranos; Sophie Braslau and 
Sigrid Onegin, contraltos; Mischa-Leon 
and Charles Stratton, tenors; John Barc 
lay and Fraser Gange, baritones; Ruth 
Breton, Carl Flesch and Max Rosen. 
violinists; William Bachaus, Gitta Grad 
ova and Ernest Schelling, pianists: 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist and 
pianist; Carlos Salzedo, harpist; the 
New York String Quartet and the Phi! 
harmonic String Quartet. Alfred Cortot 
will not return next season but will re- 
appear in 1926-27. 

Amy Evans and Fraser Gange wil! 
appear also in joint recital, and by 
special arrangement Elly Ney and the 
New York String Quartet will appear 
together. 





Herbert Dittler Returns from South 


Herbert Dittler, violinist, has returned 
to New York from a short vacation in 
the South and has resumed his activities 


as a member of the faculty of Columbia 
University. Since his successful Aeolian 
Hall recital in November, Mr. Dittler 
has been engaged for several joint re- 
citals with his wife, Mary Elise Dittler, 
who assisted him in the Dohnanyi So- 
nata as well as playing accompaniments 
for his other numbers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dittler have made arrangements with an 
out-of-town management to book them 
for extensive tours in the next two sea- 
sons. They were heard at the home of 
Mrs. Allison Dodd in Bloomfield, N. J., 
on the evening of Jan. 23. In March 
they will play at one of the Friday noon 
concerts at the Brick Church. 





Mrs. Harrison-Irvine Presents Pupils 
A large number of guests heard pupils 
of Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine in a concer! 


in her Carnegie Hall studios on the 
evening of Jan. 24. The students dis- 
closed varying degrees of proficiency, 
several, particularly William Sokoloff, 
revealing talent of unusual calibre. Mrs. 
Irvine believes in developing all sides 
of a musical personality and presented 
several in both piano and vocal numbers. 
Those who took part were Juliet Saul, 
Joan Becker, Lucile Saul, William Soko- 
loff, Nanette Goldstein, Charlotte De 
Witt, Gertrude Sokoloff, Evelyn Zipp, 


Olga Steigman, Samuel Cohen. Dais) 
Brown and Eleanore Floren. 
G. F. B 





New York Trio Plays at Adler Musicale 


The third of Josef Adler’s musicales 
enlisted the aid of the New York Trio 
and Mr. Adler in the capacity of pian- 
ist. The musicale was given in 
Adler Studios on Friday morning, Ja! 
23, before a good-sized audience. T! 
Trio played Beethoven’s Op. 1, No. 2 
G and three “Miniatures,” by Frank 
Bridge. Cornelius Van Vliet and Jos°! 
Adler joined forces in the “Decame! 
Suite” of Gouvy. The fourth concert 
scheduled to be given on the morning 
Feb. 17, when a program of music | 
two pianos will be played by Clare 
and Josef Adler. 





Elsie Lyon Sings for Radio 


Elsie Ly6én, mezzo-soprano, sang 
the radio from station WEAF for | 
Jewish Women’s League, on the even 
of Jan. 13. Miss Lyon included in ! 
program, “Eli, Eli,” which she 
troduced to New York in a concert 
the Schola Cantorum under K 
Schindler, several years ago; “Trees 
Rasbach, and “Israel,” by herself. 
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GENI SADERO SINGS NATIVE 
SONGS AT LECTURE-RECITAL 





Noted Collector of Italian Folk-Songs 
Gives Program Under Auspices 
of Schola Cantorum 


A lecture-musicale of the Schola Can- 
-orum, held in the home of Mrs. John T. 
Pratt, on the afternoon of Jan. 29, intro- 


duced Mme. Geni Sadero, an Italian 
singer who has been brought here by the 
Society of Italian authors. Mme. Sadero 
has the indorsement and support of 
Mussolini and D’Annunzio, who believe 
her work to be the first attempt to give 
in authentic exposition of Italian folk- 
song. 

i Sadero wore a wine-colored bro- 
caded robe, designed and presented to 
her by Eleonora Duse, who was an inti- 
mate friend of the singer. Her unique 
collection of folk-songs represents many 
years of exploring throughout the prov- 
inces of Italy. Mme. Sadero accompanied 
herself at the piano, preceding her songs 
by exylanatory remarks. Twelve songs 
were listed on her program, the most in- 
teresting of which were a Venetian Can- 
zonetta, a Sicilian Serenata and a Nea- 
politan Tarantella. 

Among the subscribers to the Schola 
Cantorum lecture series, of which this 
was the fourth, are Mrs. Otto Kahn, Mrs. 
Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. Felix War- 
burg, Mrs. Harry Knapp, Mrs. George 
Whitney, Mrs. M. Taylor Pyne, Mrs. Ho- 
ratio Nelson Slater, Lucile Thornton, 
Mrs. James Byrne, Mrs. Arthur Murray 
Dodge, Mrs. Alfred C. Bosson, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Curtiss James, Mrs. J. Henry Lan- 
cashire, Muriel Vanderbilt, Mrs. Arthur 
H. Scribner, Mrs. Lewis L. Clarke, Mrs. 
Oliver Iselin, Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, Mrs. 
Clarence Dillon, Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes, Adolph S. Ochs, Mrs. W. Bayard 
Cutting, Mrs. Monroe D. Robinson, Mrs. 
H. Edward Manville, Mrs. Seph Barton 
French, Mrs. Grenville Kane, Mrs. Regi- 
nald Fincke, Mrs. Gordon Knox Bell, 
Mary P. Hayden and Mrs. Bradish John- 
son. H. M. M. 





Pupils of Estelle Liebling Heard 


Several singers from the Estelle Lieb- 
ling studio have been engaged for im- 
portant musical events. Frances Paperte 
will sing the prima donna réle in the new 
Waghalter opera, “Mandragola,” and 
Louise Dosé and Charles Schenck will 
have the contralto and tenor parts. Joan 
Ruth of the Metropolitan Opera, made a 
successful concert appearance in Boston 
on Jan. 18, and Louise Dosé, Viola Shore 
and Genia Zelinska gave the musical pro- 
gram at the banquet of the Democratic 
Club at the Hotel Astor recently. In 
the cast of “The Love Song” the Offen- 
bach operetta at the Century Theater, 
New York, are seven Liebling pupils, 
Nancy Corrigan, Marie Franken, Mary 
Grahame, Marione Fyne and the Messrs. 
Van Rhyn, Vescey and Miller. 





Marcatone Studios Commence New Term 
in Tone-Color Science 


The Marcatone Studios, which were 
opened in December for a series of lec- 
tures by Edward Maryon, announces the 
opening of the school term on Feb. 2. 
The course will include instruction in 
tone consciousness, sight reading, memo- 
rizing, tone therapy, tone philosophy and 
psychology. Mr. Maryon, the inventor 
of Marcatone, which is the science of 
tone-color, will personally supervise all 
classes and private instruction. Bi- 
monthly lectures will be given by Mr. 
Maryon and other prominent authorities 
upon subjects related to tone and color. 





Organist Plays Pietro Yon’s Composi- 
tions in Middle Western Towns 


_Josephine Russell, who studied in New 
York under Pietro Yon, has been heard 
recently in a series of engagements in 
the Middle West. Among these were con- 
certs in Great Bend, Kan., and in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., in both of which cities 
she won high encomiums for her tech- 
nical ability and serious musicianship. 
Miss Russell’s program included several 
Works of her teacher, among them being 
his Sonata Romantica, “Christmas in 
Sicily,” “Hymn of Glory” and his First 
Coneert Study, and also works by Bach, 
Boex and Remondi. 





Dudley Buck Singers Engaged for Many 
Concert Apearances 


Adelaide De Loca, contralto, a pupil 
Dudley Buck’s, has fulfilled many 
engagements this season in and near 
New York. She has been engaged for 
her fifth appearance at the Forest Hills 





Inn on Feb. 15. She has also fulfilled 
two engagements in Goshen, N. Y., has 
sung twice for the radio, and was soloist 
at the Bank of Manhattan entertain- 
ment in Jamaica. Two other pupils of 
Mr. Buck—Alma Milstead, soprano, and 
Elbridge Sanchez, tenor, known to 
radio audiences as “The Texans,” have 
achieved a position among the most pop- 
ular of radio entertainers in the last 
few weeks. 


PUPILS HEARD IN CONCERT 





Singers From Studio of Adele Rankin 
Fulfill Engagements 


Singers from the studio of Adele 
Rankin, soprano and teacher, have been 
heard recently in many engagements. 
Wallace Radcliffe, tenor, assisted Edith 
Finkleday in a program in Jersey City. 
Grace Fisher has been singing the prima 
donna réle in a successful operetta on 
tour. Mary Sheeran, lyric soprano, gave 
a recital in Wurlitzer’s Auditorium, after 
which she was engaged for a concert be- 
fore the Westchester Musical Club. 
Katherine Otte was also heard with suc- 
cess in a recent noon concert at Wur- 
litzers. Louise Stein, lyric soprano, and 
Kathryn Stein, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
special program at Public School, No. 
34, in Jersey City. Jeanette Roderwood, 
mezzo-soprano, gave a program of songs 
at Wurlitzer Auditorium, on Jan. 21, and 
has been engaged to appear before the 
Altruist Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
Feb. 10. Elsie Baird, soprano, and 
Thomas Joyce, baritone, will sing before 
the Altruist Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
in March, and Mr. Joyce has been en- 
gaged for a concert appearance at the 
Trinity-Hedding Church, in Jersey City, 
on Feb. 19. Alice Johnston, a soprano, 
and Miss Roderwood were scheduled to 
sing at the Y. M. C. A., in Jersey City, 
on Feb. 6. Bertha Erhardt, lyric so- 
prano, and Lucy Cooper, coloratura so- 
prano, and the Misses Stein will be heard 
shortly in recitals in the Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium. 

Miss Rankin entertained her pupils re- 
cently, when Roy Leslie Holmes, com- 
poser, gave a short program of his works. 
Miss Rankin devotes part of her time to 
a large class in Jersey City, numbering 
more than a score of talented pupils. 





Pupils of Mary Wildermann Heard 


Piano pupils of Mary Wildermann 
have made successful appearances re- 
cently... Mary Elizabeth Steele, eight 
years old, who has done all her study 
under Miss Wildermann in the last 
twenty-eight months, played Mozart’s 
Concerto in A before the Women’s Press 
Club in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. She was applauded on this oc- 
casion for her technical accomplishment 
and interpretative powers. Twenty-six 
students at the Wildermann Institute 
were heard recently in a demonstration 
consisting of tests in theory, ear-train- 
ing, rhythmic training and other rudi- 
ments of music in the Feldman Audito- 
rium of the Curtis High School of New 
Brighton, S. I. A rhythmic orchestra, 
in which the whole class participated, 
brought to a close a program that 
aroused the interest of a large audience. 
Those who took part were Elizabeth Val- 
entine, Helen Manahan, Grafly Dough- 
erty, Jean Magid, Irwin Sperrle, Dorothy 
Lieberman, Gloria Luce, Marguerite 
Schubert, Mildred Johnsen, Murial Can- 
tor, Claire Melnitz, Lillian Beyer, Edna 
Meyer, Eleanor Pearson, Vivian Tirelli, 
Hazel DeClair, Pauline Chechek, Jenny 
Petranich, Fern Neumann, Rita Driscoll, 


Muriel Lenahan, Marion Werba, Elsa 
Kaestel, Pierre Spinetta and Louis 
Dougherty. Bernice Rosner was _ the 
leader. 





Metropolitan Musical Bureau Lists Art- 
tists for Season of 1925-26 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau has 
made a preliminary announcement of 
artists who will appear under its man- 
agement next season. The list includes 
the names of Harold Bauer, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Ignaz Friedman, 


pianists; Bronislaw Huberman and 
Jacques Thibaud, violinists; Pablo 
Casals, cellist; Lionel Tertis, viola 


player; Anna Case, Maria Jeritza and 
Queena Mario, sopranos; Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor, and Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone. As special attractions there will 
be Paul Whiteman and his orchestra of 
twenty-five players in an entertainment 
of American music; Bauer and Gabrilo- 
witsch in two-piano programs; Bauer 
and Casals in piano and ’cello recitals, 
and Bauer and Thibaud in joint recitals 
of piano and violin music. 


Clarence Gustlin Gives 
**Interp-Recitals”” on New 
Operas in Many Cities 
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Mrs. John F. Lyons, President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs (Left) ; 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Director of 
the American Music Department, and 
Clarence Gustlin, Vice-Chairman of Pub- 
licity and Chairman of Western Opera 
Division 


No stone is being left unturned by the 
officials of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs to make the biennial con- 
vention in Portland, Ore., next June, a 
milestone in the history of American 
music. One of the most interesting and 
valuable features of its publicity pro- 
gram is being carried on by the Ameri- 
can Music Department, of which Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley is director, and 
consists in acquainting the public in gen- 
eral, and the members of various local 
clubs in particular, with the operas of 
three native composers. This work is in 
charge of Clarence Gustlin, who has re- 
cently returned from a transcontinental 
tour, giving what he terms “Interp-Re- 
citals,” using “The Echo,” by Frank Pat- 
terson, which will have its premiére at 
the biennial; “Castle Agrazant,” by 
Ralph Lyford, which will be given short- 
ly in Cincinnati, and “Aglala,” by Fran- 
cesco De Leone, which had its premiére 
in Akron last spring. Mr. Gustlin has 
aroused much interest among the club 
members of many cities, particularly in 
the West, and has been everywhere re- 
ceived with cordiality. Following a pro- 
gram at Chickering Hall, New York, re- 
cently, Mr. Gustlin left for a series of 
engagements in the South and Middle 
West. 


Estelle Hutchinson Pupils Take Church 
Posts 


Pupils of Estelle Hutchinson who have 
become church soloists are Mrs. L. B. 
Woodworth, Mrs. R. W. Geve, Armand 
Lareau, R. I. Harry, George Barker, 
Lucille Crouss and Agnes Spongberg in 
Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. George Lusk 
and H. D. Harry in Westfield, Mass.; 
Mary Hunter in Holyoke, Mass., and 
Theodore Heinz in Monson, Mass. Celia 
Turrill, New York pupil, is now sing- 
ing with one of the Wade Hinshaw 
opera companies, and Mrs. and Mrs. 
J. B. Allen sang for the Prince of Wales 
on his recent visit. 

Violinist and Pianist Appear at Concert 


Rudolph Larsen, violinist, and Marie 
Mikova, pianist, were the artists at the 
educational concert given at De Witt 
Clinton High School on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 25, under the direction of Charles 
D. Isaacson. The two artists played a 
Mozart Sonata and one by Fauré, after 
which Miss Mikova played Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B Minor and numbers by 
Rachmaninoff and Schubert-Liszt. Mr. 
Larsen played the “Danish Melody” of 
Wilhemj-Grainger and three Hungarian 
Dances of Brahms, with Gladys Shailer 
at the piano. 

“Elijah” Is Heard in First Presbyterian 
Church 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was sung in 
the First Presbyterian Church on Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 25, under Dr. William 
C. Carl. Olive Marshall, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, alto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and 
Edgar Schofield, bass, were the soloists. 
The choir was augmented and the morn- 
ing and evening organ music was taken 
from the works of Marco Enrico Bossi. 


Dora Rose Fulfills Engagements 


Dora Rose, soprano, who scored 
marked success in her Aeolian Hall re- 
cital in October, has had a full schedule 
in the last few months. Among her 
engagements have been appearances at 


the Manhattan Opera House, at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, the Rand School and 
the Waldorf-Astoria. This month Miss 
Rose has been heard in recital at the 
Wadleigh High School and in two con- 
certs under the auspices of the Board 
of Education. 





Johanne Bayerlee Is Hostess at Musicale 


Johanne Bayerlee, teacher of singing, 
gave a reception and musicale at her 
studios on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 24. 
An impromptu program was given by 
several of Mme. Bayerlee’s advanced 
pupils and a large gathering evidenced 
its pleasure in the artistic work of the 
singers by cordial applause. 


PASSED AWAY 


John Lund 


BUFFALO, Feb. 2.—John Lund, Buffalo 
musician, noted as a conductor and com- 
poser, died at the City Hospital here on 
Sunday night, Feb. 1. An infection in 
his leg was the direct cause of his death. 
He was born in Hamburg, Germany, in 
1859, and received his early education 
there. In 1876 he entered the Leipzig 
Conservatory where he remained for 
four years and where he wrote his first 
composition. After his graduation he 
was chorusmaster at the Bremen Opera 
for three years. In 1884, he was ap- 
pointed first conductor at Stettin and 
remained there until he was invited to 
conduct the German opera in New York. 
In 1887, he came to Buffalo as conductor 
of the Orpheus and of the newly organ 
ized Buffalo Symphony. In 1903 he left 
Buffalo for a position as opera conduc- 
tor in New York, where he also com- 
posed several works for orchestra and 
male chorus. Later he returned to Buf- 
falo and his duties with the Orpheus. 
He was a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Musical Foundation and sev- 
eral other organizations. Mr. Lund is 
survived by his widow, his mother, Mrs. 
Eva Lund of New York, and a son, Her- 
bert F. Lund of Chicago. 

FRANK W. BALCH. 








Lillian Taitt Sheldon 


GOUVERNEUR, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Lillian 
Taitt Sheldon, composer, wife of James 
O. Sheldon, died at her home here on 
Jan. 24, after a lingering illness. Mrs. 
Sheldon was born in Gouverneur on 
Sept. 10, 1865, and received her musical 
education under W. F. Sudds. A large 
number of her songs and anthems 
achieved a wide popularity. Besides 
her husband she is survived by two 
daughters. 





Bertha Wagner 


YONKERS, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Bertha 
Wagner, teacher of piano, was found 
dead in her apartment here on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 27 by pupils who arrived 
to take their customary lessons. Medical 
examination disclosed that Miss Wag- 
ner’s death was due to acute indigestion 
and that she had been dead for forty- 
eight hours. She was forty-seven years 
old and had lived alone since the death 
of her parents two years ago. 





Agnes Dzimitch-Savine 


Alexander Savine, conductor-composer 
and director of the new Savine “Little 
Opera House,” of New York, received 
word by cable recently of the death of 
his mother, Agnes Dzmitch-Savine, in 
Europe. Mme. Savine, whose maiden 
name was Breean, was in her sixty-fifth 
year and had been ill for a long time. 





Joseph Pizzarello 


According to a cable received in New 
York last week, Joseph Pizzarello, for- 
merly a teacher of singing with a studio 
in Carnegie Hall, died recently at his 
home in Cannes, France. Mr. Pizzarello 
gave up his work in New York about 
two years ago. 


Helen Becker Canton 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—Mrs. 
Helen Becker Canton, a widely known 
musician and choir singer and for many 
years solo soprano in St. Patrick’s 
Church, died on Jan. 24. Mrs. Canton 
was the daughter of Victor Becker, a 
piano manufacturer. A. T. MARKS. 


Harold Clickner 


NEw BruNSwWICcK, N. J., Jan. 31.— 
Harold Clickner, pianist, composer and 
teacher, died last week of pneumonia 
after a short illness. He is survived by 
his wife, two sons and one daughter. 
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Italo Montemezzi, Here for 
American Premiére of His 
‘Giovanni Gallurese’’ at Met- 
ropolitan Opera, Outlines His 
Artistic Creed—Found Rich 
Material for His Work in 
Sardinian Folk-Song 


By MAY STANLEY 


sEW YORK is playing 
hostess this season to 
three men of genius 
whose work is having 
far-reaching effects in 
the world of art. They 
are Igor Stravinsky, the Russian com- 
poser, Ignacio Zuloaga, who has 
brought to us in great, somberly- 
brushed canvases the pictorial pageant 
of Spain, and Italo Montemezzi, the 
famous Italian composer of opera, 
whose “Giovanni Gailurese’”’ is to be 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera 
House about Feb. 20. 

A chat with Mr. Montemezzi and his 
charming wife was a privilege I enjoyed 
one morning last week. A slight man, 
tall, with great kindliness of manner 
and clear-cut charm of speech—this is 
the Montemezzi who has already given 
to American opera-goers “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” and, more recently, “La Nave.” 

One feels in talking with him that the 
man himself towers above the work he 
has given us, that behind the drama per 
musica stands the student, the man of 
reflection, the philosopher. The Monte- 
mezzi music is a vehicle by which he 
communicates what he is in all these 
capacities, and by which he has greatly 
enriched the thought and emotions of the 
world. 

To Sardinia, little-known land, Mr. 
Montemezzi went for the book of “Gio- 
vanni Gallurese,”’ and for the musical 
themes he has used in its structure. 

“Even Italians know but little of Sar- 
dinia,” the composer told me, “so in 
going to that part of the world for my 
material I was working in a practically 
unknown field. Sardinian cities are, like 
cities the world over, more or less usual, 
but in the interior one finds that habits, 
customs and folk-music have remained 
unchanged for many hundreds of years. 
In such fields the operatic composer finds 
his richest material.” 











Shuns Modern Subjects 


Mr. Montemezzi was asked if, such 
being true, he had any thought of using 
an American libretto at some future 
time. He smiled and shook his head. 

“I am afraid not,” was his regretful 
reply. “Opera must have in it the mys- 
tery which only time can wrap about a 
subject. Men and women who attend 
opera do not go to hear and see a pres- 
entation of modern days. They go, con- 
sciously or not, to find romance as it was 
lived in the great days of the past. They 
go to live for a little while in the color- 
ful days which are dead, to be stirred 
by the drama of human emotion seen 
through the mists of time.” 

Mr. Montemezzi was asked if “Gio- 
vanni Gallurese” resembled in treatment 
either “L’Amore dei Tre Re” or “La 
Nave,” the opera which was presented by 
the Chicago Opera Company. 

“No,” he said, “it differs widely from 
both. If I may use the expression, it is 
Sardinian, both in thought and treat- 
ment. The folk-tunes of Sardinia are 
the foundation on which the musical 
structure has been reared and they are 
unique in many ways.” 


of Old-Time Romance Must Surround Opera 
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ITALO MONTEMEZZI AND HIS WIFE 


From a Photograph Made Especially for “Musical America.” 


Composer Arrived in America Recently. 


Leith of New York 


Mr. Montemezzi’s face lighted up with 
delight as he told me that Tullio Serafin 
is to conduct the American premiére of 
“Giovanni Gallurese.” Serafin it was 
who held the baton when the opera had 
its initial performance. That was in 
Turin, when the work was presented in 
the Teatro Vittoria Emanuele on Jan. 25, 
1905. A happy omen this, for Serafin 
has also conducted the premiéres of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” and of Mr. Monte- 
mezzi’s first opera, “Hellera,” which had 
its first presentation in Turin also, at the 
Teatro Regio on March 17, 1909. 

When “Giovanni Gallurese” was pre- 
sented in Turin it ran for seventeen con- 
secutive nights. After the premiére, an 
enthusiastic crowd of 200 persons gath- 
ered about the composer in the street 
and attempted to take the horses from his 
carriage and themselves carry him home 
in state. 


“How did you feel about it? Was it 
not wonderful to be so idolized?” the 
composer was asked. 

He shook his head ruefully. “No, I 


was startled and,” he smiled at the mem- 
ory, “rather afraid.” 

One can realize very well how this may 
be true, for it is evident that Mr. Monte- 
mezzi has the inherent modesty which 
seems always to characterize the truly 
great. 

In Genoa, “Giovanni Gallurese” re- 
peated its Turin triumph, running for 
sixteen nights when it was first given in 
that city. 


One Work at a Time 


I asked Mr. Montemezzi what theme 
will next engage him when the opera on 


The Distinguished Italian 
Mme. Montemezzi Was Formerly Catherine 


which he is now at work, “Paul and Vir- 
ginia,” is completed. 

“TI have not dared to think so far,” he 
replied. “When I am at work on an 
opera, I cannot permit my thoughts to 
stray beyond the composition on which 
I am engaged. You can readily see how 
this may be. One must be steeped in the 
thought of the subject, so enfolded and 
immersed in it that one lives for the time 
all the joys, sorrows and emotions of the 
characters and period. To break such a 
train of thought is fatal.” 

Something was said of Mr. Monte- 
mezzi’s methods of work. Mme. Monte- 
mezzi told me that her husband is an 
exceedingly hard worker, although there 
may be days when he does not touch a 
score. 

“But all the while,’ she explained, 
“the work is in his mind. He is men- 
tally developing it, adding new color, 
changing, erasing, modifying. Then 
there are days when he works almost 
constantly, writing quickly and getting 
over an enormous lot of ground in a com- 
paratively short space of time.” 

“And I work with the librettist almost 
constantly,” Mr. Montemezzi added. “One 
thinks at the beginning that there will 
be comparatively few changes needed, 
but as the work progresses it is neces- 
sary for composer and librettist to be 


Composer, Now Immersed ii 
His New Score for the Stage 
‘Paul and Virginia,” Has No 
Thought of Work Beyond 
It—American Subjects for 


Opera Lack Color, He Thinks 


constantly in touch, as the libretto must 


always undergo many changes, some 


minor and others of a more serious 
character.” 

Before leaving, I touched again on the 
possibility of an American libretto being 
used. 

“But where could one look for the ma- 
terial?” Mr. Montemezzi asked. 
in the East one finds European culture 
and the European influence, but nothing 
which one might use and say, ‘This is 
American.’ The West has color, true, 
but it is the color of the Spanish influ 
ence. I think that America must live 
many more years before one finds oper 
atic material—but then, who knows? 


“When I say operatic material, | 
refer more especially to those subjects 
which have the glamor of age, but also 
to the fact that opera’s first—and last 
demand is drama. This thing which we 
call drama—the play of human emotions 
—is not inherent in the Anglo-Saxon, 
and America is basically of the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. What it may be in the 
future is, of course, merely conjecture. 
The composer of opera must pick and 
choose his subjects in those countries 
which have age, color, free play of the 
emotions and that indefinite thing which 
we have chosen to name romance.” 


Romance! One could not fail to rea! 
ize, in thinking over Mr. Montemezzi’s 
words, that all great music must creat: 
and make more vivid this elusive treas 
ure of the mind—that desirable emotions 
are determined by things which are not 
in themselves emotions but which do en- 
dow mankind with the “will to romance,” 
that upon the makers of opera has been 
set the great task of freeing the feet of 
the world to wander in wider paths of 
beauty. 


UR Co 


Taxation of Eastman School 


Discussed at Albany 


LBANY, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The 

question of whether the East- 
man School of Music at Rochester 
is an institution subject to taxation 
was argued before the Court of 
Appeals on Jan. 21. The school 
buildings, the gift of George East- 
man, include Kilbourn Hall and the 
Eastman Theater, and assessors of 
the city of Rochester made an as- 
sessment of $2,500,000 on the build- 
ing, which are a part of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. The proceed- 
ings, instituted by Julius Hoes- 
terey, Jr., for a review of the as- 
sessment, was vacated by the Su- 
preme Court, but the order was 
reversed by the Appellate Division, 
Fourth Department, from which 
the appeal to the highest court is 
taken. The assessors contend that 
the Eastman School of Music gives 
concerts for which admission is 
charged, and that the school is 
not thus entitled to a tax exemp- 
tion. W. A. HOFFMAN. 





PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by i 


RAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wearerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














lee extraordinary musical merit. 
Bash & Lane Piano Ca., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 





An Artistic Triumph. 


WFAVER PIANO COMPANY. York.Pa 
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